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MR. CRAMPTON AND THE AMERICAN QUESTION. 


On the 15th of last month it was 
announced in London by magnetic 
telegraph, that the mail steamer 
Canada had arrived in the Mersey 
from New York, bringing a number 
of passengers, amongst whom was 
Mr. John Fiennes Crampton, late 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Her Majesty with 
the United States of America. 

In the journal which made this 
announcement appeared two des- 
patches, which explained the cause 
of Mr. Crampton’s absence from the 
scene of his mission, and his presence 
on British ground. Both were writ- 
ten by Mr. Marcy, the American 
secretary of state—one to Mr. Dallas, 
the American minister in London ; 
the other to Mr. Crampton himself, 

The latter was as follows :— 


MR. MARCY TO MR. CRAMPTON, 


Department of State, Washington, 
May 28th, 1856. 

Sir,—The President of the United States 
has directed me to announce to you the de- 
termination to discontinue farther intercourse 
with you as her Majesty’s representative to 
the government of the United States. The 
reasons which have compelled him to take 
this step at this time have been communicated 
to your government. 

1 avail myself of this occasion to add that 
due attention will be cheerfully given to any 
communications addressed to this department 
from her Majesty’s government affecting the 
relations between Great Britain and the 
United States, which may be forwarded to 
this government through any other channel, 

Should it be your pleasure to retire from 
the United States, the President directs me 
to furnish.you with the usual facilities for 
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that purpose. I consequently enclose here. 
with the passport given in such cases, 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew 
to you, sir, the assurance of my respectful 
consideration. 

W. L. Marcy. 

John F. Crampton, Esq., &c. 


We learn, then, from these des- 
patches, and from the arrival of Mr. 
Crampton in England, that the min- 
ister of Her Britannic Majesty with 
the United States has been dismissed 
from that country, as “ unfit for the 
position he held,” and unworthy of 
that confidence and consideration 
which the representative of a friendly 
power ought to command with the 
government to which he is accredited. 
It may not be thought amiss, on 
the occurrence of so strange and 
startling an event, to enter upon a 
brief summary of the circumstances 
which have led to this result. The 
ublic mind, we are aware, has been 
or some time much occupied with 
the question; and the public journals 
have entered, over and over again, 
into the details, presenting the matter 
under every conceivable aspect: still, 
notwithstanding all this—or rather, 
because a constant and perplexing 
iteration of details may pomaitty have 
interfered with and prevented a just 
view of the whole question, we are 
disposed to hope that we may supply 
a want at this moment felt by some 
of our readers, by giving, though at 
the risk of repetition, from authentic 
sources, and as plainly as we can, an 
historical resumé of the double con- 
troversy which has of late been en- 
gaging the attention and taxing the 
a2 
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diplomatic intelligence of the two go- 
vernments. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
of the twofold difficulty in question, 
one part relates to our possessions 
and rights in Central America, and 
the other to the attempt made during 
the late war to procure recruits from 
amongst the inhabitants of the United 
States. Upon each of these questions 
a “ Blue Book” has been published. 
The controversies, which raged for 
some time simultaneously, are thus 
kept separate, though their separa- 
tion in the parliamentary documents 
does not so completely isolate them 
from each other, as not io render a 
comparison valuable for the purpose 
of illustrating the characters of: the 

arties and the real objects they had 
in view. We propose to take up the 
Central American question first, both 
because it arose considerably earlier 
than the other, and because the lat- 
ter will be dealt with more naturally 
in connection with the concluding por- 
tion of the present paper. 

Up to the period at which the dis- 
covery of gold in California took 
place, those vast regions of America 
which lie between Mexico on the 
north, and New Granada on the 
south, had been little valued and 
very imperfectly explored, The an- 
tiquarian researches of Mr. Stephens, 
indeed, had invested portions of them 
with a mysterious interest; but the 
interest which utility alone can pro- 
duce had not been felt—it was not 
any one’s business to explore them. 
This whole region had been originally 
colonized by Spain; and remained 
under the dominion of that country 
until the year 1821, when the pro- 
vinces of which it was composed 
threw off the Spanish yoke, and con- 
stituted themselves into a republic, 
which they named Ceatral America. 
Tn a few years this republic fell to 
pieces, and was reformed into separate 
states, which took their divisions in 
the main from the boundaries of the 
old provinces. These republics are 
(beginning from thenorth) Guatemala, 
Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica. From an early period 
Eagiand had formed settlements on 
the eastern shores of this region — 
undisputed, whatever had been the 
original title to them—by the repub- 
lics they bordered on. 

As soon, however, as by the incor- 
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poration of new states into the 
American Union, a western sea-board 
was obtained ; and when a dependency 
of Great Britain, almost equal to a 
continent, and lying beyond the bar- 
rier of the western world, had dis- 
closed a sudden store of wealth and 
invited the enterprize and cupidity of 
Englishmen to its shores, what had 
been until then deemed a worthless 
pass between the northern and south- 
ern empires of America rose at once 
into importance, as forming the 
line of communication between the 
civilization of the two great divi- 
sions of the British family and the 
distant treasures of the Pacific. Cen- 
tral America, for the first time, 
became the centre of American in- 
terests. Every eye was turned upon 
her ; she began to be the focus of the 
world’s gaze. 

As a highway, use was made of her 
at once. In default of other means 
of transit, men scrambled over her 
mountains, and forded or swam her 
lakes and rivers, in order to get the 
shortest way across from sea to sea. 
This spontaneous selection of a route 
pointed out its importance. The in- 
terests of the world seemed to de- 
mand that it should be opened up. 

Such was the state of thin which 
originated the Ciayron-BuLWER 
TREATY. 

The history of this treaty is shortly 
as follows. In the year 1849 a pro- 
posal was discussed between the mi- 
nisters of the two governments, Great 
Britain and America, for guarantee- 
ing the safety of a company of capi- 
talists, to whom a charter should 
granted by the republic of Nicara- 
gua for the execution and main- 
tenance of a shi nal across a cer- 
tain portion of Central America, 
principally if not altogether lying 
within the territory of that state. 
This canal was to from the 
Caribbean Sea at San Juan del Norte 
westward, following the course of 
the river San Juan until it reached 
Lake Nicaragua, whence it was to 
pass into Lake Managua, having its 
outlet either at the port of Realejo 
or at the Bay of Fonseca on the 
Pacific. This vast undertaking had 
already been taken up by a company 
of capitalists, and was deemed of 
sufficient importance to the in- 
teresta of both nations to call for 
their formal protection, to guarantee 
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which was accordingly, as we have 
said, the object of the proposed 
convention. Sir Henry Lytton Bul- 
wer was at that time the British 
Minister at Washington, with Mr. 
Crampton attached to the Legation ; 
and Mr. Clayton was the Secretary 
of State of the United States. Nu- 
merous communications took place, 
both between these parties and be- 
tween Mr. Abbott: Lawrence, the 
American Minister in London, and 
Lord Palmerston, then Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. The points under 
discussion principally related to a 
claim by the British of a protectorate 
over the territory of the king—or, as 


he is sometimes termed, Chief of the. 


Mosquito Indians, and to the occupa- 
tion by the English, under a title de- 
rived from that nation, or tribe, of 
the town of San Juan del Norte, by 
them called Greytown, which com- 
manded the eastern mouth of the 
proposed canal. A glance at a good 
map (such as that prefixed to the Ist 
volume of Squiers’ “‘ Nicaragua”) will 
shew that the maintenance of either 
the one or the other claim by Eng- 
land might possibly have been fairly 
considered by America as giving her 
undue power over one of the outlets of 
the contemplated canal ; for even the 
Mosquito protectorate would, accor- 
ding to her most recent pretensions, 
have embraced the north shore of the 
San Juan fora considerable part of its 
course. These points were assumed 
to be all that were likely to be in dis- 
pute—at least they were all that con- 
cerned the subject-matter of the treaty; 
and as there was no intention or inti- 


mation of ne it any matter | 


not immediately bearing upon its 
avowed object, nothing else was 
brought nine discussion. Incident- 
ally, indeed, Mr. Lawrence informed 
Lord Palmerston that his govern- 
ment considered “ that no great mari- 
time nation ought to desire or be per- 
mitted to have an exclusive foothold 
on the Isthmus ;” but this remark 
roduced no comment, and led to no 
rther discussion ; and it may fairly 
be assumed that the intention of all 
ies was understood to be to deal 

in the proposed convention with the 
canal question, and with the canal 
question only. That this was the 
meaning of both the negociators be- 
fore the treaty was ratified, is shewn 
by the words Sir Henry Bulwer uses 
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inwriting to Lord Pa Imerston on the 
18th of February, 1850 :—“ Both of 
us (Mr. Clayton and myself) deemed 
that at the present time the treaty in 
question did all that was necessary 
by settling a basis on which the canal 
could be constructed and protected.” 

England having at last intimated 
her willingness to satisfy America on 
the points she had raised, namely 
as to the Mosquito protectorate and 
the occupancy of Greytown, the pro- 
ject of a convention was drawn up. 
This, after much ‘discussion and some 
modification, was finally embodied in 
formal Articles, which were signed by 
Sir Henry Bulwer on the part of 
magn, and by Mr. Clayton on that 
of America, on the 19th day of April, 
1850, both parties being fully em- 
powered by their respective govern- 
ments for the p . 

Of this convention it will be ne- 
cessary to quote one sentence, form- 
ing part of Article I, It runs thus:— 

The Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States hereby declare that neither the 
one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain 
for itself any exclusive control over the said 
Ship-Canal; agreeing that neither will ever 
erect or maintain any fortifications commanding 
the same, or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, 
or fortify, or colonize, or assume or exercise 
any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the 
Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central 
America, 


It seems to have struck Lord Pal- 
merston at the last moment, just as 
he was sending out the ratification of 
the Treaty, that someambiguity might 
possibly lurk under the words. They 
might be wrested so as to include the 
British Honduras, and be interpreted 
retrospectively, so as to involve a re- 
linquishment by England of that set- 
tlement and its dependencies, Ac- 
cordingly, on the 8th of June, he di- 
rected Sir Henry Bulwer to make a 
formal declaration, on the exchange 
of ratifications, to the effect that her 
Majesty’s government did not under- 
stand the engagements of the conven- 
tion as applying to her Majesty's 
settlement at Honduras, or to its de- 
pendencies. Sir Henry Bulwer did 
so; which drew from Mr, Clayton, 
on the 4th of July, the following 
letter :— 


Department of State, Washington, 


July 4, 1850. 
Sir, 
I have received the declaration you were 
a2 
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instructed by your Government to make to 
me respecting Honduras und its dependencies, 
acopy of which is herewith subjoined. 

e language of Article I. of the Conven- 
tion concluded on the 19th day of April last, 
between the United States and Great Britain, 
describing the country not to be occupied, 
&e., by either of the partics, was, as you 
know, twice approved by your Government, 
and it was neither understood by them, nor 
by either of us (the negotiators), to include 
the British Settlement in Honduras, com- 
monly ealled British Honduras, as distinct 
from the State of Honduras, nor the small 
islands in the neighbourhood of that Settle- 
meat, which may be known as its dependen- 
cies, To this Settlement and these islauds 
the Treaty we have negotiated was not 
intended by either of ns to apply. The title 
to them it is now, and has been my intention 
throughout the whole negotiation, to leave, 
as the Treaty leaves it, without denying, 
affirming, or in any way meddling with the 
same, just as it stood previously. 

The Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, the Hon. 
William R. King, informs me that ‘the 
senate perfeetly understood that the Treaty 
id not include British Honduras.” It was 
intended to apply to and does include ail the 
Sentral Ameriean States of Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica, with their just limits and proper de- 
pendencies. 


Upon receiving this letter, Sir 
Tfenry Bulwer at once exchanged the 
ratifications ; and the Treaty was con- 
cluded. 

Now it was scarcely possible to 
anticipate that out of wud thus pen- 
ned, and thus explained, there should 
be extracted the grounds of a claim 
upon England for a cession and 
abandonment of those valuable pos- 
sessions on the coast of Central Ame- 
rica, for which no advan contem- 
plated by the treaty could compen- 
sate her, and which therefore could 
not — have been voluntarily re- 
linquished by her. Yet the treaty had 
not been three years in existence, when 
certain individuals in the American Se- 
nate, amongst whom was General Cass, 
began to suggest an interpretation of 
theirown, regardless of that of the Con- 
tracting Parties as signified by the for- 
mal statements of their ministers, and 
grounded on the ambiguous meaning 
of one term employed therein — 
namely, Central America. It was 
urged. in the first place, that the 
wording was clear-—England was 
‘not to occupy,” therefore she was to 
withdraw from her oceupation—not to 


(duly, 
occupy “any part of Central Ame- 


rica,” therefore she was to give up the 
territories in which she was settled. 
She was not to “colonize,” so she was 
to abandon the islands of Ruatan, 
Bonaeca, and others, which, under 
the idea that they were dependencies 
of Honduras, she had recently consti- 
tuted into a separate colony. She 
was not to protect the Mosquito 
coast, for that was to exercise domi- 
nion in contravention of the treaty. 
In other words, for the chance of a 
canal across the Isthmus, she was to 
evacuate the whole of what had been 
hitherto hers in that part of the world, 
The arguments on the American side 
professed to be grounded on the 
wording of the instrument itself, and 
on the reason of the thing. As to 
the first, they asserted that “ Central 
America” was a geographical term, in- 
cluding the whole of the tract we 
have deseribed, between Mexico and 
New Granada, Let us examine this 
assertion, In point of fact, the term 
Central America, which is modern, 
never having been heard of before 
1821, was applied originally as a poli- 
tical designation, and described a re- 
public exelusive of the British pos- 
sessions in its neighbourhood, to 
which no claim whatever was set 
up; and the term was made use of 
in a geographical sense only by 
geographers, being found conveni- 
ently and appropriately to describe 
the region we have indicated, lying 
between those Northern and Southern 
limits, We challenge the supporters 
of the American interpretation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty to adduce a 
single instance in which the term 
‘Central America” has been em- 
ployed in any political transaction, 
with the meaning sought to be at- 
tached to it in this: at on the other 
hand, the instances are numerous in 
which the designation has been form- 
ally recognized as applying to the old 
republic of that name, and subse- 
quently to the cluster of states formed 
out of its fragments, and of which 
the boundaries, unsettled though the 

be, do not assume to include the Bri- 
tish settlements. But the American 
interpretation, however forced, would 
have been inoperative, had not a fur- 
ther violence been done to the lan- 
guage of the Treaty. It was necessary, 
wccording to the views of General 
Cass and his friends, not only te 
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spread the words, “Central Ame- 
rica,” over the British possessions in 
that quarter, but to make the lan- 
guage of the Treaty retrospective. “Not 
to occupy,” was to evacuate—* not te 
colonize,’ was to abandon colonies, 
In vain was it urged in theSenate by 
Mr. Seward, that senators, who now 
professed to be in ignorance of any 
ether interpretation than that put 
upon the Treaty by factious and place- 
hunting individuals, “ could not have 
been, or at least ought not to have 
been, under any misapprehension as 





to its meaning, even sup ing (a 
thing difficult to ar that they 
were not aware of the declara- 


tion on the part of Great Bri- 
tain which accompanied its ratifica- 
tion ; it being notorious that a Bri- 
tish settlement, by whatever title it 
might be held, did exist at Belize, 
and that it could not have been rea- 
sonably supposed by any one that the 
British government Sedanaened into 
an engagement to abandon this set- 
tlement by a Treaty in which it was 
not even alluded to.” 

To meet this, but one argument 
was used. Could it be supposed that 
America would deliberately have 
bound herself never for all time to 
occupy a foot of ground in Central 
America, and yet leave England in 
possession of territory in that region ? 
Here, it was said, was no reciprocity. 
Isnot theanswer plain—where oi 
be the reciprocity, were the Treaty 
interpreted in the American sense? 
England would have lost everything, 
ook America would have lost nothing. 
Lord Clarendon, in his despatch of 
the 28th of September, 1855, enun- 
ciates this with much force and clear- 
ness. 


Neither can her Majesty’s government sub- 
scribe to the position, that, if the convention 
did not bear the meaning attached to it by 
the United States, it would have imposed 
upon the government of the United States 
a self-denying obligation which was not 
equally contracted by Great Britain, and 
that such a state of things could not have 
been in the intention of the contracting 
parties ; because ifthe convention did bear the 
meaning attached to it by the United States, it 
would then have imposed upon Great Britain 
the obligation to renounce possessions and 
rights without any equivalent renunciation 
on the part of the United States. If the 


government of the United States can com- 
plain in the one case of the convention, as 
presenting an unilateral character unfavourable 
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to the United States, with much greater 
reason might the government of Great Britain, 
in the other case, if the assumption of the 
government of the United States were to be 
acted upon in the construction of the conyen- 
tion, complain of it as prejudicial to Eng- 
land. 

The truth is, the reciprocity is 
complete; but it is prospective. The 
status quo is started from; and 
the mutual engagements grounded 
upon it are strictly equitable. To as- 
sert that the Treaty reads differently 
—that we have signed away our 
rights, and must relinquish them, is 
pretty nearly as reasonable as to tell 
aman who has hired horses for a 
post-chaise along with you, to trayel 
to the next stage, and who has his 

rtmanteau in it, that he must leave 
tis lu e behind, or you will re- 
move it by force, as you had not 
agreed to bring it along with you, 

Such would seem to be’ the com- 
mon-sense of the case as regards Ar- 
ticle 1 of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 
The construction suggested irresist- 
ably to the mind, we might expect, 
would be the interpretation originally 
placed upon it by the statesmen of 
the American republic, in spite of the 
contemptible quibbles of Mr. Cass 
and his party. Considering the cir 
cumstances wander which the Conven- 
tion was entered into—the characters 
of the men who were concerned in 
its preparation—the objects for which- 
it was framed—the magnitude of the 
interests involved, and the power 
and dignity of the nations between 
whom it was negociated, it was to 
be expected that the most compre- 
hensive construction would be given: 
to its provisions, and that no attempt 
would be made by either party to 
special-plead, or force meanings out> 
of it opposed to its own character and 
tenor, to say nothing of the general 
impression of the governments of the 
respective countries at the time of its: 
completion, Yet the facts, as our 
readers well know, prove how ground- 
less such expectations would. have 
been, Mr. Crampton, who suc-: 
ceeded to the honorable and. ardu- 
ous post of her. Majesty’s represen- 
tative at Washington, immediately 
after the ratification of the Clayten- 
Bulwer Treaty, which he had had so 
large a hand in assisting to bring 
to a conclusion, was soon made aware 
of the difficulties and disappointments: 
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that were before him. In place of 
that liberal, enlightened, conciliatory, 
and straightforward character which 
had marked the policy of the minis- 
ters in 1850, he had to encounter all 
the vexa‘ions which a petty and cap- 
tious spirit of opposition was calcu- 
lated to engender : and it may truly 
be said that for the last three years 
he has been engaged in little else 
than the thankless task of vainly 
reiterating his endeavours to bring 








the vernment to which he is 
ited, back to those views 
and sentiments which presided 


at the negociations of 1849. We are 
not without our suspicions that his 
identification with the A wn of that 
period may have proved one of the 
objections to him with a government 
pledged to turn its back upon it. But 
this will be better understood as we 
on. 

Let us, before we any farther, 
once for all distinguish between the 
American government, and the Ameri- 
can nation. In what is here said—and 
we speak out— itis by no means our 
intention to confoundthe two. Disap- 
proving altogether as we do of Pre- 
sident’ Pierce’s government, we be- 
liéve we are justified in assuming 
that the great mass of intelligence in 
the States is of our mind, and that 
the result of «the new elections 
will prove that worthier princi- 

es and a more enlightened po- 

icy may in the end command popu- 
lar support. That England and Ame- 
rica should be thrown into a war, 
because General Cass is obstinate and 
nettlesome, and President Pierce an 
unscrupulous electioneerer, is what 
our Yankee brother will not stand. 
In the mean time, we must claim 
the privilege of verbally identifying 
the nation and its rulers in our pre- 
sent remarks, on account of the ma- 
nifest inconvenience of keeping them 


<p 

e”* most prominent advocates of 
the American side of the question 
have been Mr. Marcy, the Secretary 
of State, and, as instructed by him, 
Mr. Buchanan, the late American 
Minister in London. The English 
view of the case has been supported b 
Lord Clarendon : not, we think, wit 
that vigour and ability which it called 
for. e fault whieh runs through 
the whole of the correspondence on 
the British side is discursiveness,— 
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and it is to be observed that this it 
was the object of America to pro- 
voke. The strong point against her 
was contained in the plain question— 
what did the parties mean at the 
time? To this our Minister should 
have stuck—nothing should have led 
him to the right hand or to the left :-— 
nevertheless, he was soon entangled 
inextricably in the Mosquito question 
—in the affair of the cession or ex- 
change of Greytown—in the original 
title to our possessions at Belize—in 
everything, in short, except the single 
essential one—does the Treaty dis- 
turb our status quo? Mr. Crampton, 
it may be presumed, was in this no 
master of his own course. He could 
only follow, reiterate, and enforce the 
arguments of the Minister at home. 
This he appears to have done with 
discretion and firmness—even at a 
time when, from other causes, diffi- 
culties were thrown in his way. He 
has been blamed for an oversight— 
the only one we have been able to de- 
tect in the protracted negotiations of 
the last six years—in omitting to 
communicate at once to Mr. Marcy 
an offer from the British Government 
in November last, to submit the Cen- 
tral American question to arbitration. 
Unfortunately this omission—purely 
accidental as it was—gave rise to 
some misunderstanding for a time ; 
but it was what might have happened 
to any one similarly circumstanced ; 
and, if our view of the question be 
correct, can have exercised no real 
influence upon the dispute. To our 
judgment, his less ambitious and more 

usiness-like style contrasts favor- 
ably both with the courtly discus- 
siveness of Lord Clarendon’s, and the 
diplomatic pedantry of the American 

inister’s. It is, however, in the dis- 
cussion of the question to which we 
would next call the reader’s atten- 
tion, that he exhibits still more pro- 
minently the qualities for which we 
give him credit. 

‘It will be necessary, in order fully 
to understand the circumstances we 
have to detail, to refer back to the 
state of things which existed at the 
close of the year 1854. The reader 
will remember that the triumphs 
anticipated on the plains of the Cri- 
mea were not realized to the extent 
of the public expectation. On the con- 
trary, the monotony of an arduous 
and bloody siege was sickening the 
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hearts of the most sanguine. Confi- 

dence began to yield to mistrust and 

despondency; and when, in the 

month of November, after the battle 

of Inkermann, it was discovered that 

but twelve thousand of our troops 

could be mustered on the field of bat- 

tle, we began to look with something 

approaching to dismay at the decima- 

tion of our ranks, and to experience 

a depressing uncertainty as to how 

they were to be filled up. We all 

remember this; and with what 

alacrity we turned to the prospect of 

a fresh supply held out by the propo- 

sal of recruiting in friendly countries 

for the British army. The Foreign 

Enlistment Act was passed; and we 

naturally turned our eyes to America, 

where so many thousand native Bri- 

tish subjects resided. We saw at 

once what use they might be turned 

to—but here we were met at once by 

the Neutrality Laws, which were 

comprehensive and stringent, and 

which we were bound to respect. At 

the same time, we had no reason to 

believe, judging from the moral code 

of America in this respect, that pro- 

vided a breach of those laws was 

avoided, there could be any objection 

on the part of its goverment to our 

working out our own purposes as we 

could ; and accordingly, acting on 

this idea, and having been informed 

by the consuls of the principal cities 

of the United States that there were 

men eager to avail themselves of the 

opportunity to enlist, Government 

determined to establish recruiting 

stations outside the limits of the 

States (which would satisfy the re- 

quirements of the law) and invite 

residents within their limits to repair 
to them. In furthering this project, 

Mr. Crampton, to whom the first 
suggestions were made by the British 

consuls at New York, Philadelphia, 
and Cincinnati, exerted himself to the 
utmost, and spared no labour or pains 
on the one hand to prevent any formal 
violation of the laws, and on the other 
to send forward as many effective 
men to the frontier for enlistment as 
he could. In this he was encoura 

by instructions from home, and aided 
by numbers of experienced military 
men of different nations, who volun- 
teered their services—some, we fear, 
with objects very different from the 
ostensible ones. New, had there been 
no other point at issue between the 
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countries, and had it not been the 
policy of others to foment discord be- 
tween them, there can be little doubt, 
judging from the t and present 
conduct of the United States in simi- 
lar circumstances, that their govern- 
ment, if it had not connived at their 
proceedings, would at leat have 
winked at them; and suffered the 
most favourable construction to be 
put upon the movement which was 
openly set on foot within the States. 

ad it been their policy, even up to 
the last, to deal equitably with the 
case, they would not have dreamt of 
cherishing a feeling of hostility, or 
reiterating a demand of satisfaction, 
when the whole affair had passed over, 
and the Powers whose quarrel had led 
to the difficulty, had shaken hands 
with each other. 

Up to the month of March, 1855, 
the home government urged Mr. 
Crampton by every possible means 
to induce foreigners or British sub- 
ae in the United States to enlist in 
ner Majesty’s service. ‘“‘ The sub- 
ject,” says Lord Clarendon, in a de- 
spatch of the 16th of February, “ is 
one which engages the earnest atten- 
tion of her Majesty’s government, 
and you will use your best endeavours 
to give effect to their wishes.” The 
above injunction was coupled, at the 
same time, with a caution against af- 
fording any cause of complaint to the 
United States government on account 
of a violation of their laws. 

Mr. Crampton’s reply bears date 
the 12th of March. It contains the 


following passages :— 


In order that no misconception or mistake 
should arise in regard to this matter, which 
is justly regarded by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as one of primary importance, and 
which is indeed an indispensable condition to 
success in the objects they desire to effect, I 
have caused the legal opinion in regard to the 
bearing of the Neutrality Laws of the United 
States in this matter, of which I have the 
honour to inclose a copy, to be drawn up by 
an eminent American lawyer, in the sound- 
ness of whose views—both professional and 
political—I place the firmest reliance. [ 
have sent copies of the same to such of Her 
Majesty’s Consuls as may be required to act 
in the matter we have in hand. 

’ Your Lordship will no doubt percieve that 
the provisions of the Neutrality Act’ will 
restrict our operations within very narrow 
limits, but I feel convinced that your Lord- 
ship will approve of my having strictly 
enjoined upon Her Majesty's Consuls to keep 
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rigidly within the limits of the law according 
to its true meaning and intent, as well as 
aceording to the letter of its provisions. 


The “opinion” is then given at 
length. 
- To this despatch Lord Clarendon 
replied on the 12th of April. He 
says :— 


I entirely approve of your proceedings as 
reported in your despatch of the 12th ultimo, 
with respect to the proposed enlistment in the 
Queen’s service of foreigners and British sub- 
jects in the United States. 


In the meantime Mr. Crampton 
had put himself in communication 
with Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, the 
Governor of Nova Scotia, with a 
view to establishing a recruiting de- 
pot in that province ; and had at last 
deemed it advisable to visit him there. 
In his absence Mr. Savile Lumley, 
who was charged with his duties, 
wrote a despatch to Lord Clarendon 
on the 7th of May, to an extract from 
which we beg the reader’s atten- 
tion :-— 


At an interview which I had with Mr. 
Marcy I told him that he had judged rightly 
in supposing that Mr. Crampton's visit to 
Canada had reference to the English question. 

I stated that, from the first moment this 
question: was mooted, Mr. Crampton had 
shown the greatest anxiety that it should in 
no way lead to violations of the laws of the 
United States, that he believed everything 
that could be done might be effected legally, 
and that he was determined, as far as lay in 
his power, to prevent anything like infraction 
or evasion of the Neutrality. Laws of this 
country. Unfortunately the very stringent 
nature of the provisions of these laws was not 
generally understood, and several persons had 
on their own responsibility acted at variance 
with them, and it was for the purpose of 
fully explaining the bearings of the law, and 
of preventing such infractions, that Mr. 
Crampton bad undertaken his journey to the 
British Provinces, 

I then told Mr, Marcy that asI thought 
it would interest him to see your Lordship’s 
last instructions on the subject I had brought 
them with me, andI said that I was certain 
a@ perusal of this paper would convince him of 
two things: first, that the view which had 
been taken, and the opinions which had been 
expressed by Mr, Crampton on this suject, 
were precisely such as Mr. Marcy might have 
expected from his knowledge of Mr, Cramp- 
ton; and secondly, that those opinions had 
been responded to by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in the same frank and honourable man- 


ner. 
I-then tead to Mr. Marcy a copy of your 
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Lardship’s despatch of the 12th ultimo, Mr, 
Marcy appeared much pleased with this com- 
munication, and said that as the question 
was one which had engaged the attention of 
the United States’ Government he should be 
very glad to be able to show this despatch to 
the Cabinet. I told Mr. Marcy that I had 
no instructions to leave it with him, but I 
would take upon myself todo so ifhe would 
consider it in the light of a private memoran- 
dum. 

Mr. Marcy said he would note it as such, 
and that if at any time Mr. Crampton wished, 
he might recall it; ‘the question,” Mr, 
Marcy added, ‘* will no doubt come before 
Congress, and I should be glad if this despatch 
could be found among the papers called for,” 

Tam aware that in leaving this despatch 
with Mr. Marcy I have transgressed the 
regulations of Her Majesty’s service, for 
which I must throw myself on your Lordship’s 
indulgence ; but Mr. Crampton was anxious 
that the United States’ Government should 
not fora moment suppose that a project for 
enlisting troops for Her Majesty's service 
within the United States had ever been con- 
templated. 

After reading the despatch himself, Mr. 
Marcy said he had no doubt that the course 
pursued by Mr, Crampton was the proper 
one ; he was, indeed, convinced of this from 
having seen Mr. Crampton’s instructions to 
Her Majesty's Consuls when the question of 
recruiting in the United States first arose. 


Now up to this date it will be seen 
that there was not room for the sha- 
dow of a suspicion that in what the 
British ministers in America were 
engaged about there was anything 
which could possibly cause a misun- 
derstanding, or bring the countries 
into unfriendly collision, provided 
only the letter of the law was strictly 
observed ;—and not even in case of its 
violation, unless it was brought home 
to them. Mr. Crampton accordingly 
felt it in accordance with both his 
duty and his patriotic sympathies, to 
make the organization he had planned 
as extensive and as efficient as pos- 
sible, and believed that he was earn- 
ing the gratitude of his country when 
he spread the network over the whole 
face of the States. He became thus 
the centre of a wide-spread system, 
and found himself in constant and 
confidential communication with a 
host of persons, strangers to him, of 
every nation and character, disaf- 


fected politicians, restless spirits, 
needy adventurers—in short, as might 


be supposed, that portion of society 
which is more valuable numerically 
than in any other aspect. 
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Tt was in the midst of these efforts 
that a dispatch from Lord Clarendon, 
dated the 22nd of June, reached Mr. 
Crampton, enjoining him to stay all 
further proceedings in the matter of 
enlistment, and to abandon the project 
definitively. It may easily be con- 
ceived in what a predicament this in- 
junction, prudent and proper though 
it- certainly was, left the British Minis- 
ter. There he was, surrounded by a 
labyrinth of machinery of his own 
construction, dangerous enough in 
the working, but trebly dangerous 
when interfered with, obliged to put 
a’sudden and violent stop to its mo- 
tions, and disjoint and safely take to 

vieces, as it were, the whole of what 
fre had put together. No easy task, 
eertainly ; but still more dangerous 
than difficult. A host of expectants 
had to be disappointed—a host of 
needy wretches had to be turned 
adrift—a host of desperadoes to be 
summarily got rid of. Il-humour, 
malignity, revenge were to be encoun- 
tered. The odium which always at- 
taches to the ostensible promoter of 
an abortive scheme had to be en- 
dured, All this time there were at 
his elbow the ministers of the very 
country against whom these schemes 
were ‘directed. They were looking 
over his shoulder, as he played his 
cards, and may be supposed to have 
made their own signs to his enemies, 
who must now have been numerous. 
A man placed in such a situation can 
scarcely expect to get off scathless. 
Tn point of fact, Mr. Crampton, who 
had been the choice of the Americans 
themselves—whose singular suavity 
und grace of manner, as well as 
higher accomplishments and qualities, 
had made him up to that time perhaps 
the most popular minister who ever 
represented British interests in Ame- 
rica, suddenly lost his prestige with 
both government and people, and 
became an object of public oppro- 
brium, In the prosecutions which 
were instituted against various indi- 
viduals for alleged violation of the 
neutrality laws, and especially on the 
trial of Hertz, the authorities who 
acted for the government made no 
secret of its being their chief endea- 
vour to implicate the ambassador—to 
expose him as a “ malefactor.” It is 
unfortunately beyond the scope of -an 
article like this, to enter upon an ex- 
amination of the evidence upon which 
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it has been sought to criminate the 
British Minister. We must content 
ourselves with explaining two circum- 
stances, First, the individuals, Stro- 
bel, Hertz, Burgthal and Reuss, 
upon whose evidence the enemies of 
Mr. Crampton principally rested for 
their proofs of his complicity, were 
men of notoriously loose, not to say 
infamous character. The second eir- 
cumstance is best explained in the 
words of Mr, Crampton himself, He 
says :— 


“ The Attorney-General of the United 
States has acknowledged, nay, he has pro- 
claimed, that the proceedings in the trial of 
Hertz were, in reality, directed against Her 
Majesty’s consuls and myself; yet he was 
aware that I could not, and he was deter- 
mined that they should not appear in their 
own defence. 

“The offence thus charged against us 
amounts to a misdemeanour. 

** Prosecutions for misdemeanour by the 
State, whether by indictment or information, 
are subject in this country, as in England, to 
certain regulations, providing that the de- 
fendants shall have copies of the indictment 
or information, and a list of the witnesses, ag 
well as other legal safeguards. 

**Now, Her Majesty's Consuls and myself 
have stood in the position of defendants in 
this case, and I would beg to ask Mr, At- 
torney-General Cushing whether we had the 
benetit of any of the means of defence which 
the law allows to persons charged with mis- 
demeanour ?” 


No—they had not. The Attorney- 
General had taken care, by express 
instructions addressed to the District 
Attorney, to contrive so that no Bri- 
tish officer should be permitted to inter- 
Fere wm the trials in question. Yet up 
to the very last despatch received 
from Mr, Marcy during the month 
that is just past, it is still insisted 
that Mr. Crampton has no right, in 
self-defence, to impugn the testimony. 
of witnesses admitted and credited in 
courts of justice in America! The 
result of the contest indeed cannot be 
doubtful, 


Ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantim, 


Asimple question disposes of the 
case. If a functionary against whom 
a charge is preferred, is not to be 
heard either in court or out of court, 
how is he to defend himself ? 

It would afford us great pleasure to 
be able to give, for the benefit of our 
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readers the whole of that masterly 
despatch, in which Mr. Crampton, at 
the solicitation of Lord Clarendon, 
makes a forma! statement of his case. 
This document should be in the hands 
of everybody who wishes to under- 
stand this affair thoroughly; and 
should especially be read in connec- 
tion with the final note of Mr. Marcy, 
explanatory of Mr. Crampton’s dis- 
missal. It is a pity that Lord Claren- 
don had not the boldness to transmit 
it to the American minister as it stood. 
It might have had a wholesome effect 
at the time. Arriving, as it did, 
in the “ Blue Book” the other day, it 
was simply calculated to increase 
those elements of repulsiveness which 
seem by that time to have rendered 
any intercourse between our Minister 
and the present government of Ame- 
rica impossible. 

On what grounds, then, is this ex- 
treme act of dismissal sought to be 
justified? Let the answer be sup- 
plied from the despatch we have just 
referred to. They are shortly these : 
that he undertook to do what was 
contrary to the municipal laws of the 
country, as well as derogatory of its 
sovereign rights, in “ hiring or retain- 

recruits for a nation at war with 

a friendly power. That he continued 
to authorize this infringement of the 
law after instructions had reached him 
from his government to desist—both 
these allegations being sustained solely 
by that evidence which Mr. Cramp- 
ton was not allowed to question, and 
which he has given such good reasons 
for discrediting—unless indeed the 
verbal contradiction of Mr. Marcy, 
supported by some unsatisfactory al- 
legations which he calls “ cumulative 
evidence,” is to be admitted as im- 
pugning the solemn, clear, and deli- 
rate statement of Mr. Crampton 
himself. That, notwithstanding the 
satisfactory arrangement of the dis- 
pute between the governments of the 
two countries, consisting of an apology 
onour part, and the acceptance of it on 
that of America, the Minister who it 
is insisted is guilty, but who has had 
no means allowed him of proving his 
innocence—and who besides must be 
understood to havealready apologized 
in the apology of his government, can 
on personal grounds no longer be en- 
dured or communicated with as Her 
‘Majesty’s representative. That even 
were the President disposed to wait 
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until the “cumulative proofs” should 
have been submitted, so as to give an 
opportunity of reply, the “ exceptional 
character” of Mr. Crampton’s des- 
patches, recently come to his notice in 
the “Blue Book,” would have pre- 
cluded any such thought of delay. 

Here it is that the shoe pinches, as 
regards Mr. Crampton. At least, this, 
and his ae cee in the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, are enough. He must 
be got rid of. He was a to the 
policy of 1850. Moreover, he has seen 
through, and spoken out about, the 
policy of 1855. 

He had said, on the 16th of July 
in the latter year :— 


I believe Mr. Rowcroft to be entirely in- 
nocent; and it would appear, even from the 
newspaper reports, that the means employed 
to get up the charge, reflect anything but 
credit on the law officers of the United States 
at Cincinnati. 


He had charged the American Se- 
cretary with something more than 
weakness of memory, in a despatch 
dated November 19 :— 


Mr. Marcy seems to labour under a some- 
what unaccountable misapprehension as to 
facts which, I should have concluded, could 
not have been unknown to him. 


And again, in the same despatch, 
Mr. Crampton points to a further 
* unaccountable misapprehension.” 


What, however, renders the want of in- 
formation under which Mr. Marcy evidently 
laboured when he made the statement in 
question, more extraordinary, is the fact that 
on the day he wrote his despatch, viz., the 
13th of October, I had addressed to him an 
official note on the subject, calling his atten- 
tion not only to the reports of the proceed- 
ings in question, published in the American 
newspapers, but to the communications I have 
received from Her Majesty's Consuls at Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati, and New York, on the sub- 
ject, and to the handbill circulated secretly 
among the Irish societies, of which I inclosed 
to Mr. Marcy a printed copy. 


In the following passage of Mr. 
Crampton’s “statement,” he remarks 
upon this refusal to permit Her Ma- 
jesty’s ministers to be heard in their 
own defence :— 


I think, my lord, that we have some 
reason to complain of this treatment, as very 
little in harmony with what might be ex- 
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pected at the hands of a friendly power; as 
showing needless distrust of Her Majesty’s 
representative and Consuls; and, if I may be 
permitted to say so, as unmerited by the 
personal character and reputation of those 
gentlemen or myself, 

Mr. Marcy, as well as the President, I had 
flattered myself would have felt convinced 
that, however erroneous they might suppose 
my views of the Neutrality Laws to be, I 
should have disdained to shield myself from 
their consequences by concealment or subter- 
fuge; and that, upon inquiry of me, every 
act and proceeding of mine would have been 
frankly communicated to them. It would 
then have been unnecessary for the law offi- 
cers of the United States to resort to the aid 
of spies and informers, in order to obtain 
evidence against us. By so doing they have 
been (as might have been expceted) grossly 
misled ; and it will now be my duty to refute, 
as far as I am able, the misrepresentations 
and calumnies which have resulted from the 
ill-conceived method of obtaining information 
resorted to by the Government of the United 
States. 


The insinuations contained in the 
following passage from the same do- 
cument are not very flattering to Mr. 
Marey :— 


. Conceiving that the object of the American 
Government, in making through M. Buchanan 
the remonstrance against recruitment in the 
United States contained in that Minister's 
note of the 16th of July, had now been fully 
attained, I addressed to Mr. Marcy (on the 8th 
of August) a private letter, suggesting to 
him, on my own personal responsibility and 
without instructions from my Government, 
the expediency, with a view to avoiding the 
appearance of any want of harmony between 
the two Governments, of dropping the legul 
dings which had been instituted against 
er Majesty’s Consul at Cincinnati, and 
against other parties at New York, for a 
violation of the Neutrality Laws. 

To this friendly overture I received no 
reply from Mr. Marcy, although he had re- 
turned to Washington and I had several con- 
versations with him on other subjects, but at 
which he never alluded to the subject of the 
recruitment. 

On the 24th of August I ventured to en- 
quire of Mr, Marcy whether my letter had 
ever reached him; he replied that it had, 
that the subject of it was under advisement, 
and that he would shortly communicate with 
me in regard to it. ~ 

This wasall that passed, nor did-Mr. Marcy 
make the slightest allusion either to the cor- 
respondence which had taken place between 
Mr. Buchanan and yourself, to the new point 
of view in which the.Government of the United 
States now regarded the question, or to the 
pretended ‘* disclosures” upon which charges 
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have since been bronght forward against Her 
Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consular Agents, 
and against the British provincial authorities, 

Had Mr. Marcy informed me of these mat- 
ters, I should at all events have been able 
to demonstrate to him the falsehood of those 
charges. And even supposing that I might 
not have succeeded in changing his view of 
the subject, and he still should have conceived 
that he had grounds for complaint against 
Her Majesty's Government and their Agents, 
Le would at least have been obliged to weigh 
my statements as to facts against those of the 
Witnesses who have been brought forward as 
* State’s evidence” to depose in a Court of 
Justice to the grossest fulschoods, and he 
would have been ableto ground his complaints, 
if he still had thought it necessary to make 
thein, upon my statements and not upon evi- 
dence of a character which reflects little eredit 
upon the parties who have had recourse to it. 


Finally, the observations embodied 
in the despatch of March 14th, 1856, 
are too significant to be easily borne. 
The topie is still the recruitment of 
men in the States :— 


It was only by Mr. Marey’s note of the 
5th of September, that I was at once in- 
formed both of the view taken of the matter 
by the United States’ government, and of 
their belief that I myself was implicated in 
the affair of which they complained, 

From June 6, therefore, to September 5, 
during the whole of whick time, with the:ex- 
ception of six days (from June 20. to June 
26), I was at Washington, and during the 
whole of which time Mr..Marey, as it has 
since appeared, believed. that reeruitments 
were successfully going on, which recruit- 
ments it was natural to suppose I might 
have had some influence in stopping or ‘pre- 
venting, no remonstrance or communication 
of any sort was made to me on the subject, 
and during the greater part of that time, 
while evidence was being industriously col- 
lected by the United States’ District .Attor- 
ners, through the means of paid spies “and 
informers, against myself and other officers of 
her Majesty's service, it was not thought ex- 
pedient by the United States’ government to 
give either myself or them any. notice of 
what was going forward, or to break silence 
on the subject tous at all, until a case 
against us had been matured and completed, 
by which it was hoped ‘and ‘expressly and 
avowedly intended to convict us publicly of 
the offence of a violxtion of the law. 

It is not for me to speculate as to the mo- 
tives by which the United States’ government 
were actuated in this course of proceeding, 
but it certainly would seem that it was dic- 
tated rather by a-esire to ensure the public 
conviction of certain parties of an offence, by 
silently watching their proceedings until they 
had involved themselves in some illegal act, 
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than by a desire to put a stop as early a$ 
possible, by timely warning, to any farther 
steps in the execution of a plan which was 
in their opinion likely to disturb the friendly 
relations of the two countries, 


Ina word, Mr. Marcy is charged, in 
numerous passages of these despatches, 
with something approaching to a deli- 
berate intention, by unscrupulous 
means and ‘hrough unworthy misre- 
presentations, of embroiling the Bri- 
tish government at home, or at least 
the British minister in America, with 
his owncountry, and exciting a hostile 
feeling against one or both. A grave 
charge—one which the American mi- 
nister must feel bound for his credit 
not toendure, In short, the publica- 
tion of the Blue Book was the signal 
for Mr, Crampton’s recall, or removal 
—one or the other. He and that book 
could not be in America together, and 
co-operate with a Pierce ministry. We 
ery abstain from entering upon 

he parallel case of the consuls, both 
because it is. comprised in that of the 
minister, and because it may be as- 
sumed that those gentlemen were in- 
cluded in this extreme measure rather 
for the sake of consistency than for 
any other cause. Mr. Crampton had 
ly impugned the fair dealing of 
the American government, in des- 
patches to hisown. Parliament re- 
quired that these despatches should 
be made public. They were so—too 
soon, we think ieee that is Nan 
consequence. ey were publi : 
foal Aonaited tea delighted at the 
excuse they afforded for the step iT 
HAD OTHER REASONS FOR WISHING TO 
TAKE. 

The recruiting question is all a 
sham. Russia probably fomented the 
dispute for its own immediate pur- 
poses; but it made a mistake. It 
ought to have avoided weakening Eng- 
land on that side, for obvious reasons. 
The true question as between the re- 
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one. In the earlier part of this r 
we have given a brief history of that 
question. But we have yet to specu- 
late as to the motives which may 
have ‘actuated the parties to the dis- 
pute, and which may exercise their 
influence on its p or termina- 
tion. Protected by the Clayton-Bul- 
wer Treaty of 1850, a ship-canal of 
vast dimensions was to be constructed 
across Central America by means of 
British capital, by which America 
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was to gain great advantages. This 
protectorate was not to be obtained 
without some sacrifice, and according- 
ly America, seeing she could do no 
less, agreed to sacrifice—what? Not 
dominion—-not territory—not money. 
No—but her aggressive course—her 
normal condition of advance—her 
annexing, monopolizing, dominat- 
ing spirit, in one direction. Central 
America was precluded, for all time, 
from being the scene of her charac- 
teristic policy. This was the price 
she was to pay for her canal—for 
that it ‘eollhe hers in the main, 
she confidently, and perhaps rightly, 
expected. 

ut unforeseen difficulties arose; 
Capitalists were cautious, slow, sus- 
picious. A year—two years—a third 
year, nearly, passed over, and nothing 
was done. At last, the scheme broke 
down. The project of a ship-canal 
was abandoned. Observe the dates. 
On the 27th of October, 1852, M. 
Marcoleta, the Minister of Nicaragua 
in New York, writes to Mr. Cramp- 
ton to the following effect :— 


M. le Ministre, 


The Legation of Nicaragua has just learned 
that the American Canal Company of New 
York, finding it impossible to execute the 
important line of inter-oceanic communication 
on account of the want of co-operation of the 
capitalists of Great Britain, has resolved to 
propose to the government of Nicaragua a 
modification of the original contract for con- 
structing a canal of smaller dimensions than 
those stipulated in the second Article of the 
above-named contract. 


By this announcement America, as 
well as land, found herself shut 
out from all those advantages she had 
done so much, as she thought, to se- 
cure. For ships of large burden 
alone did either nation want a canal. 
The benefits to be derived by America 
from the Treaty were wholly lost te 
her. M. Marcoleta’s letter was dated 
October 27th, 1852. On the 28th of 
December following, the subjoined re- 
solution was offered to the Senate of 
the United States by Mr. Cass :-— 


Resolved, —That the president be requested 
to communicate to the senate, as far as may 
be compatible with the public interest, any 
information in the department of state res- 
pecting the establishment of a new British 
colony in Central America; together with 
the copy of a proclamation, if received at the 
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said department, issued by the British au- 
thorities at the Belize, July 17, 1852, an- 
nouncing that ‘* Her Most Gracious Majesty 
our Queen has been pleased to constitute and 
make the Islands of Ruatan, Bonacca, Utilla, 
Barbarat, Helma, and Morat to be a colony, 
to be known and designated as the Colony 
of the Bay Islands,” and signed “ By com- 
mand of Her Majesty’s Superintendent, Au- 
gustus Fred, Gore, Colonial Secretary.” And 
also what measures, if any, have been taken 
by the Executive to prevent the violation of 
that Article of the Treaty of Washington of 
July 4, 1850, between the United States and 
Great Britain, which provides that neither 
party shall “ occupy, or fortify, or colonize, 
or assume dominion over Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Cen- 
tral America,” 


Thus it ap that as soon as ever 
the benefit to be derived from a Treaty 
to which America was a party, and 
which had never been questioned or 
commented upon, was at an end, 
the American Senate to read 
it over again,—and with what object ? 
Why, to pet rid of it. Tuts is the 
idea which, taken up by the govern- 
ment of President Pierce, lies at the 
bottom of the whole dispute, and has 
extended itself even into the appa- 
rently distinct precincts of the recruit- 
ment quarrel. As the treaty was 
framed, and was intended to be under- 
stood by its framers, it was for the 
“ great design” of the convention, to 
tie the hands of both parties from 
encroachment in the neighbourhood 
of the canal. We were a little too 
close to it at one end, and an adjust- 
ment was to be made there—that was 
to be arranged. America was not 
near either end—there was nothing 
to be settled as regarded her. But 
now there was to be no canal—there 
was no “great design,” for which to 
make a sacrifice. What, America 
says, have we done, then? Simply 
renounced for ever the right to attack, 
overrun, overwhelm, or “ annex,”— 
or, in the words of the treaty, “ occu- 
py, fortify, or colonize, or assume or 
exercise any dominion” over any part 
of Central America. 

We English were quite ready 
to renounce. The little we had 
there was enough for us. If we 
aoe nothing there, it would 
ave been the same thing. It was 
no object with us to make new 
acquisitions in that quarter. At least, 
no object sufficiently paramount to 
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uarrel or manceuvre for. Not so int 
the case of America. She found her 
“destiny” interfered with in this re- 

ion. There was a Clayton-Bulwer 
Cordillera in her path. Aggression 
here was out of the question, the Trea- 
ty still in existence. Well—let us 
look at it—let us spell it—let us turn 
it upside down—let us read it back- 
wards, as witches jabber their pray- 
ers—perhaps we may find that it 
means one thing in English—another 
in American. ‘“ Central America”— 
that in English is a political designa- 
tion, and in such a sense is bounded b 
the limits of those republics in whie 
the designation was first used. But 
geographers, geologists, botanists, 
antiquaries, stretch the term till it 
reaches the sea at both sides, and don’t 
acknowledge little settlements and de- 
pendencies outside it. Well—that 
shall be the American meaning of the 
words, Nay, it shall be, in spite of 
their own declarations, Messrs, Clay- 
ton and Bulwer’s meaning, and they 
shall not be permitted to say to the 
contrary. “Occupy”—that, it is true, 
in English, as its very first primitive 
meaning, is to take adverse ion 
of, to seize. Such it is by its deriva- 
tion. Such is invariably its meaning, 
when used as an active verb in mili- 
tary or political parlance. But that 
wont do for us. We must make it 
retrospective, and use it as a sort of 
stern-chaser, to drive out the British 
from possessions which they have hi- 
therto been snugly enjoying, by giving 
it an American meaning of our own, 
similar to that it bears when applied 
to furnished apartments, and the like. 
“Not to occupy” a post may indeed 
be held to mean, not to take it by 
force and retain it: but “not to oe- 
cupy” Central America is a notice: to 
uit ; and the tenant must be ejected’ 
rom those spacious premises if he 
does not go quietly. 

Such was the argument of Mr. Cass 
in 1852—such, stripped of its oe 
matic trappings, is the language o 
Mr. Marcy x this cutapaall The 
words of the Treaty are studiously dis+ 
torted, not, we are firmly convinced, 
for the purpose of disturbing us in 
our occupancy, such as it is, of the 
British Honduras and its dependen- 
cies,so much as to givethe colour of an 
excuse fora contemplated repudiation 
of the Treaty itself. Nay, we doubt 
whether it would not be a disappoint 
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ment if we were to surrender our 
possessions in Central America to- 
morrow, and adopt the American 
reading of the Treaty. What Mr. 
Marey wants is to get out of it. 
The repudiation will leave America 
free to pursue her own course 
—to work out her own “ destiny.” 
And in this light it will be easier 
to see why that oracular and not 
very defensible dictum called ‘The 
Monroe Doctrine” was promulgated so 
clamorously at the period in question. 
Should the treaty be annulled, ordi- 
nary people might think that Ameri- 
can aggression on the Central Ameri- 
ean states might still be met—or neu- 
tralised—by British aggression in the 
game quarter. But, no! the shade of 

onroe interposes, and enunciates the 
following apophthegin :— 


‘ 


The American Continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have e#s- 
sumed and maintained, are Lenceforth not to 
be considered subjects for future colonization 
by any European Powers, 


What, then, should the policy of 
England be in the face of these things ? 
She cannot expect, if our view of 
American ulterior designs be correct, 
that the powers with which Mr. Dallas 
is said to be invested, and the pro- 
posals for arbitration, limited and 
useless as they are, which he is en- 
trusted to offer, are intended to bring 
the questions at issue to a termina- 
tion. She must act upon the assump- 
tion that they are illusive. The dis- 
missal of Mr. Crampton being only 
one step in a course to which the 
American Government (we will notiu- 
elude the American nation) is pledged, 
she must not suffer herself to be di- 
verted from the path to which honour 
and policy alike point, unless she is 
oor to see those objects already 

aintly indicated carried out to their 
full extent, and Anglo-Saxon America 
absorb the whole of the geographical 
continent of that name. ‘Thereare 
indeed men — Englishmen, they call 
themselves—-who not only fancy they 
see this “destiny” before the race, 
but actually call upon England to ap- 

ve and co-operate in achieving it 

r them ! The poor Indian was 
searcely violating his duty when he 
fought for his hunting-fields against 
the white man—and yet the white 
man’s “ destiny” was to supplant him. 
Besides, in this case, the “destiny” 
of the race may point to the Anglo- 
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Saxon Englishmen as well astothe An- 
glo-Saxon American. The “Monroe 
doctrine” takes no notice of the An- 
glo-Saxon. It is the American who 
alone is to colonize America. This 
doctrine we have a right to resist, so 
far as it may be construed as justify- 


ing American aggression. As doc- 
trine, it is senseless. There is no 
proposition involved in it. It isa 


simple political manifesto—and as a 
manifesto, it is, of course, morally 
binding upon nobody, and only obli- 
gatory in practice where resistance is 
impossible. 

ingland will therefore be called 
upon to decide, sooner or later, whe- 
ther she will submit to the develop- 
ment of the doctrine in question to 
its legitimate extent, or take timely 
measures to check it. If the decision 
must be arrived at in the end, it seems 
to us that it would be the better part 
of policy to make up our minds at 
once. We shall have the fairer chance 
of resisting successfully what has been 
met manfully. It is very far from 
our wish to urge upon the country 
measures’ Which might poasibly lead 
to a disturbance of our relations with 
a nation to which we ave bound as we 
are to America. That disaster is to 
be deprecated on every account. But 
assuming that a dangerous and aggres- 
sive policy lurks under the successive 
acts of the American government, we 
put it to ministers whether it might 
not be wiser and safer to shew that 
we are not deceived—that we distrust 
appearances—that we care little for 

vofessions—that, in short, we are 

etermined to pursue the course dic- 
tated by honour, at the hazard of of- 
fending men who see in such a course 
obstacles thrown in the way of deeply- 
laid and long-cherished schemes of 
ambition. 

We need scarcely enunciate more 
plainly what follows Ly necessary im- 
plication from our premises — that, 
even had the charges of indiscretion 
and incompetence been brought home 
to Mr. Crampton, his dismissal should 
not have been submitted to as it was; 
and that since they were not, it was 
derogatory to the dignity of the em- 
pire, and prejudicial to its real in- 
terests, to retain the American Am- 
bassador under the illusive supposi- 
tion that th h him differences 
would be settled, which it ia the ju. 
terests of his country to leave wnad- 
justed. 
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Good night ! 
Oh! we never knew 









How dear thou wert, 
Till o’er our heart 
The cald wind blew 
That bade us part. 


Good night ! 


Good night ! 


Still stands thy eagle on his perch ; 
Thy palfrey whinnies in her stall ; 
Thy dog roams whining round the church ; 
Thy page weeps in the darkened hall ; 

For thou art in the churchyard mold, 

‘The bright eye dimmed—the kind heart cold: 


Good night ! 


Good night ! 


Yet the deeds thou hast done 
Will outlast thy breath, 

Aad the love thou hast won 
Is with us till death: 


Good night ! 


Good night ! 


Oh! a dearer presence never crost 
The path to which its light was given : 
And a gentler spirit ne’er was lost 
To earth--and gained to heaven: 


Geed night ! 


I am now coming to narrate one of 
the darkest sorrows of my life, which 
was the illness and the death of my 
sister Madeline, and which took place 
about a year after the stirring events 
recorded in the last chapter. To me 
this cloud, which burst at last on my 
uncle aud Montfort in a thunder 
storm of grief, had been perceptibly 
gathering fora long time ; and I well 
recollect one day in summer, when 
my sister and-I had returned from a 
ride together, her saying to me at our 
hall door, “ Walter, lift'me down, for 
I feel someway unaccountubly tired 
and weak.” 

She flushed up as she spoke, and 
after I had taken her from the saddle 
1 said, “ How light you have become, 
Madeline ; I trust you are well !” 

* Oh quite well,” was the answer, 
“save for this pain in my left side, 
which robs me of my sleep, and that 
causes,the fatigue I speak of ; but, 
Walter, breathe not a word to my 
uncle or to John.” For Madeline 
was always thinking of others, and 
like many of her sex who have ‘ the 
still heart,’ and the mind of gentle 
dignity, she concealed her illness till 
it mounted to a degree which 
reached beyond medical skill. She 
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had been much confined all this year 
by her attendance on Montfort, and 
though he would beseech her to leave 
him, and go out, and have her ride, 
yet she would not do it, but kept con- 
stantly to the house; or only took exer- 
cise in walking beside his bath chair 
up and dowh the avente. When he 
was so far recovered as to be enabled 
to drive his own ponies in the phae- 
ton, she would accompany him in his 
favorite excursion through the great 
oak wood road up to the waterfall ; 
or get down to the beach, where 
Montfort would sit and drink in health 
and vigour from the fresh cool breezes; 
that came in around him revivingly 
along the bright and heaving plain of 
the green Atlantic. But his limbs 
were too weak as yet to admit of his 
mounting a horse; fand Madeline 
would seldom ride except she had him 
for a companion. In the beginning 
of the year my uncle took her to 
Dublin for advice, where C. pro- 
nounced her disease to be’ organi¢ 
affection of the heart, but said that 
with care she might live for many 
years, Meanwhile Moutfort’s bro- 
ther, Sir Philip, had died; and he 
was now a baronet, with a large for: 
tune, and a beautiful place in Shrop- 
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shire. From these combining cir- 
cumstances their marriage was defer- 
red ; and we all hoped that the com- 
ing spring with its balm and its 
scented airs would atly restore 
both our dear a But while 
Montfort rapidly improved, my sister 
as visibly declined ; and alas, alas, 
was even now in the lengthening 
shadow of the grave. I was deepl 
attached to Madeline, and her deat 
dried up the sweetest and brightest 
fountain that ever leaped up through 
my being. 
ing her sickness, which came 

on fast and fatally as the summer 
advanced, and when she was con- 
fined to her apartment, it was my 
pride and sad pleasure to bring to her 
dressing room, when she would come 
there each afternoon to lie on the sofa, 
thechoicestand most beautiful bouquet 
I could procure from our gardens and 
conservatories. Montfort spent all 
his evenings by her side ; even the 
cherished cigar was forsaken for her, 
and his presence seemed to almost 
check her disease for the time; for, 
though so beneath her in refinement 
aud in culture, he loved her weil in 
his own manly and truthful way, and 
his delicacy of health gave him an 
additional lustre and interest in her 
true womanly heart. She saw no 
visitors beyond our home circle, 
except our little curate, who, indeed, 
was one of the best of men, living to 
work, and working to live. His 
visits, which were judiciously timed, 
she greatly enjoyed ; and her thoughts 
and conversation would now o 
wander forward amongst the scenes 
and landscapes of the other world, 
towards which her spirit was setting, 
with a calmness which astonished and 
affected us all. Oneevening, when I 
was sitting alone with her, she told 
me of a curious dream which had, as 
it were, heralded in her illness. 

“That it was a dream,” she said, 
“T now believe ; but, indeed, Walter, 
at the time, and for many weeks 
afterwards, I thought it must have 
really happened, and it greatly de- 
sas my spirits. It occurred last 

an You know my bedroom, 
and how it lies at the very end of the 
long corridor, and how it is entered 
by three steps from the gallery. 

ell, Walter, you know too that I 
never was troubled with superstitious 
fears, and that I have at least a 
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woman’s share of the constitutional 
fearlessness of our race. I had gone 
to bed late, leaving a ~ fire in the 
grate, and a nightlight burning on 
my toilet; I certainly felt unwell— 
this poor heart of mine nervously 
beating, and giving me pain; how- 
ever, I fell asleep, but awoke again 
in an hour or so, as I should think, 
for I heard the great clock from the 
farmyard striking two. It was begin- 
ning to blow, although the night 

been as still as the grave when I had 
fallen asleep. The windows were 
rattling along the corridor, and pre- 
sently I heard a far door clap, and I 
thought of the stories of the Admi- 
ral’s ghost, and I smiled ; and then, 
I know not why, all that dreadful 
business of Ahern’s death, and John’s 
share in it, floated up in my mind, 
and I became agitated and wept. I 
was roused — this train of ~ 
thought, by distinctly hearing the 
steps of some one odiiiicing along the 
gallery, and approaching my door ; 
the wind had fallen, and the house 
was quite still; the steps sounded 
nearer and nearer, and presently I 
heard the handle of my door gently 
turned, and I was aware that some 
one was in the room along with me. 
I saw it plainly by the double light 
of the nightlamp and the fire, dim, 
indeed, but sufficient for vision and 
recognition. It seemed a tall form in 
grey garments, something like a 
woman’s faded night dress. It came 
straight on to the foot of the bed, and 
then I saw it was our dear mother. 
I could not speak ; I felt choking, 
and if palsy stricken. Presently I 
saw the fi stooping down, and 
aera bed clothes ; it seized 
my two feet in its hands, and their 
touch was colder than the coldest ice, 
yeavering my whole frame like a dead 
clasp: then it spoke, and my mo- 
ther’s sweet tones brought back the 
life warmth to my heart again, “ My 
child,” it said, “‘ you are very ill: you 
will soon come to me; and to 
oh such happiness.” Then the icy 
hands slowly passed up to my ancles, 
and then the figure turned again to 
the door, and I saw it and heard it 
no more, for the wind suddenly rose 





again with a violent plash of rain 
against my windows, and the old 
accustomed noises to sound 


through the house, and I fell off into 
deep sleep, and did not wake up tilk 
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eight in the morning: when I found 
the door of the room locked, which I 
had done on first entering it the night 
before. But what sonia unaccount- 
able, Walter, was, that I saw that the 
clothes at the bottom of the bed had 
indeed been lifted during the night, 
and not replaced. But though I 
could not but believe that I had seen 
my mother for some weeks after- 
wards, yet on mentioning the matter 
to Margaret Joyce, whom I at once 
took to be my companion at night, 
and my kind nurse, her matter of 
fact and sensible mind refused to 
admit such an idea, and she persuaded 
me that it had been night-mare, or 
that I had removed the bed-clothes in 
my sleep, and in this I now concur. 
What think you of the matter, 
Walter ? 

I confess that I had listened with 
the deepest interest and most livel 
credence to Madeline’s recital, but 
was saved from giving an answer by 
the entrance of my uncle; and per- 
haps it was all the better; for the 
interpretation of the vision according 
to what my imaginative temperament 
would have decided, might have dis- 
turbed and unsettled my sister’s 
mind. The poor thing now sunk 
rapidly, and her feet and ancles were 
much swoln, which I connected with 
the coldness she had felt in her 
dream ; if, indeed, it were a dream. 
God only knoweth ; the physical ail- 
ment of the part might have pro- 
duced the idea or notion of spiritual 
causality, as we all know it often does 
in dreams, and thus confused together 
cause and effect. I do not believe 
however, that this question troubled 
her or occupied her mind ; that was 
set on loftier things, and her peace 
and joy knew no catia The week 
before she died the General had a 
long interview with her ; he left the 
room with his face all bathed in tears, 
while her’s wore a look of triumph I 
had never seen there before, and her 
smile was of superhuman beauty, as if 
she had caught and retained some of the 
strange high light of the upper world 
which was soon toshinearound her ; as 
the loftiest peaks are seen to sparkle 
with the beams of the coming morn, 
while the valleys below are ail dark. I 
must on now, and rapidly ; for 
lingering over each well remembered 
event of the last week is like comin 
back to weep at hergrave. She died, 
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and we buried her by torch light, an 
old custom in our family ; and early 
as it was—about three in the morning 
—a vast multitude, chiefly of peasan- 
try, filled the whole area of the lawn, 
and were dimly seen by the red light 
of the moving torches waxing duller 
and duskier, as the crimson of the 
East flushed up more vividly each 
moment from the horizon,—remind- 
ing me of the bright draperies with 


which hope had decked her own 
entle spirit of late ; paling all earth- 
iy lights. As the long cavalcade 


streamed up the avenue, there arose 
the wild melodious Keen, swelling 
across the fields, and seeming at times 
to sink, and die among the hills, only 
to be taken up in—louder and 
more wailingly still, in all its shrill 
and passionate notes of thrilling 
sorrow. Nor did it cease, till the 
procession had reached the church- 
yard gate ; to me it was inexpressibly 
soothing, seeming to echo the sweet- 
ness of the memories which mingled 
with my sad feelings, while it ex- 
pressed the bursting and vehement 
grief I could not speak. We laid her 
in the family vault in the village. 
My uncle and Montfort both attend- 
ed. The former wept abundantly, 
and many a sob from the surrounding 
r gave back the expression of 
his sorrow ; but Montfort stood an 
i of stone—a man without a tear 
—till we had returned home, when 
he called me into the old drawin 
room, where were her piano, an 
music stand, and harp; and flinging 
himself into my arms, the strong man 
broke down, and gave way to the 
most heart-bursting and terrible gush 
of sobs, cries, and sorrow I have ever 
witnessed. “‘Oh! dearest Walter” 
he would exclaim, ‘I have lost an 
angel,” and then his tears would choke 
his voice—and he would weep and 
lament in my arms for hours. I 
know not how it was, but I felt strong 
to comfort him, as well as my uncle, 
whose grief was more measured, and 
of a gentler description; but poor 
Montfort’s sorrow was for ever 
breaking out, and I think he was 
ashamed that men should see it ; 
and so before two months had elapsed, 
to our t regret and surprise, he 
had left us, utterly unable to stay, 
having sold his property to McClin- 
tock, resigned his commission of the 
peace, and disposed of all + stud 
B 6 
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and dogs in Dublin by sale. And 
that was the last I saw of Sir John 
Montfort, till after some weary and 
eventful time had passed away ; for 
he was bent on going on a long sea 
voyage to complete the restoration 
of his health, and to try and forget 
his sorrow ; and accordingly, before 
two months had elapsed, he had 
sailed from Liverpool in a Baltimore 
sacket for the United States. After 
is departure my uncle had a long 
illness, in which I nursed him day 
and night : his grief for Madeline had 
shaken him greatly, and Montfort’s 
somewhat abrupt departure had tried 
him more than he was willing to 
allow. Even the loss of Becky’s 
rough familiar face was felt by him ; 
for the faithful creature, overwhelmed 
with sorrow at my sister’s death, had 
me to her dfather’s house, and 
er own e, in the North of Ire- 
land. ai plans, too, for 
bettering the condition of his people 
he ee | to have signally failed, 
except in a few instances; and so 
these things threw his generous 
nature back upon itself, and into 
inaction, and hurt his health. His 
physician, however, said that the next 
winter’s hunting would restore his 
constitution, and this gave usa happy 
hope. He had not now the same 
eharm he once had round his hearth ; 
the gentle, ful Madeline was 
gone, “the cheer and comfort of his 
eye,” the ornament of his table, and 
the light of his household ; and her 
lace was imperfectly supplied by a 
Mire. Sandford, who had been Made- 
line’s governess, and who being well 
stricken in years, and of regular and 
quiet habits, the General had made his 
housekeeper, and set over the menage. 
My cousin Gilbert had now come 
to live with us, and his attention to 
the General knew no bounds ; but it 
seemed to me ta be overstrained ; and 
the old man, so high bred and digni- 
fied, did not appear to relish all the 
fuss his affectionate nephew was ever 
making about his every movement. 
Yet Gilbert no doubt was sincerely 
attached to us all; and if it be true 
that love begets love, I should have 
warmly affected Kildoon; for his 
expressions of regard, oral and prac- 
tical, by speech as well as by show, 
were to me as constant and/as regular, 
though rather less refreshing than 
my daily meals, 
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I was now an undergraduate of 
Trinity College, and had obtained 
classical honors more than once, yet I 
was but imperfectly educated for one 
who was to inherit a good property 
and transmit an ancient name. The 
imaginative faculty was an impedi- 
ment to my acquisition of solid know- 
ledge of menor things. I was too 
busy with my own thoughts to con- 
cern myself with what others might 
be thinking of ; I was utterly unsus- 
icious; I would have scorned to 
have thought evil of any one unless 
his evil were forced upon me; I loved 
books, solitary walks, and wild sce- 
nery : I loved, too, observation of 
character, drawing, and musick. I 
disliked shooting, except for the long 
walks ; and I cm fishing unless 
for the boating sake; but 1 dearly 
loved hunting, and when mounted on 
“the Highflier,” I believe that no 
ditch, no wall, or double drain could 
check the happy ardour which ani- 
mated me ina hard run after a caitiff 
fox. My horse and myself seemed 
actuated by the one feeling; and 
rider and quadruped to have but the 
one heart, and almost the one body 
between them on such oceasions. The 
General was a splendid rider to the 
hounds, magnificently mounted on 
his Yorkshire bay, which took every- 
thing coolly but successfully, and after 
a day’s heavy run appeared as fresh 
and as little blown as if he had been 
cantering in Hyde Park. My cousin 
Kildoon was a forward but not a good 
horseman. On one occasion he and 
his hunter had rolled into a ditch, 
after an unsuccessful jump, and while 
he was there, [ had gone clear over 
him on the Highflier, much to the 
amusement of “ the Field ;” but not 
to his satisfaction I fear, for I never 
can forget the look he gave me, as I 
leaped across him and his struggling 
horse. It might have been fright, or 
contortion of face from his awkward 
position, but it struck me for the 
moment that it was like the angry 
glare of hate. Gilbert was sole agent 
now of the Darragh estates, and he 
certainly looked to me to be more at 
his ease when mounted on a stool, 
and his ledger before him in his quiet 
little office behind the house, 
when he had aitained a similar eleva- 
tion on an unstuffed saddle, a hot 
horse under him, the hounds in full 
ery before him, and at least twenty 
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loose stone Walls to surmount before 
“ the kill” took place. 

A great change came over the spirit 
of our life now, by the arrival at the 
Darragh of a Mrs. Carndonald, who 
was a near relation of the General’s. 
She came to stay a week, but sojourn- 
eda year. She resided generally at 
Cheltenham, but being summoned to 
Dublin by some law business, she had 
come on now to visit her “ honoured 
kinsman,” my uncle. She was a sil- 
ken perfumed mass of good nature, 
vanity, egoism, and thorough world- 
liness, with the affectation of super- 
superlative refinedness; so soft and 
sleek was she in skin, and voice, and 
hand, and habiliment, that she ap- 
peared more like an incarnation of 
chinchilli fur, or an animation of 
Genoa velvet, than one of Eve’s 
bone-sinew-and-muscle daughters. 

She had been a beauty some thirty 
years ago, and if dress, care, and 
cosmetics could have preserved her 
flowers from fading, no one could 
had found fault with her as a skilful 
gardiner. Not content with bodily 
comeliness, she aimed also at the 
beauty of the mind, and affected 
literature, of which she absolutely 
knew nothing; her whole stock in 
trade consisting of a few trite expres- 
sions, such as, “The sweet Bard of 
Avon,” “The Spenserian Stanza,” 
“The Magician of the North,” with 
half a dozen hacknied quotations, 
such as “the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul ;” and the “ Cups that 
cheer but not inebriate,” &c., and 
others equally profound and rare. 
Her mind, indeed, had nothing in- 
tellectual in it, her only talent being 
the art of talking incessantly without 
expressing any idea. Her dress was 
the ection of richness and taste, 
for she had an ample jointure, which 
she generously spent on herself, onthe 
rt of charity inning at 

ome ; nay, she enlarged the proverb, 
by making it end at home also, for 
no one ever knew her to bestow on 
others that which she could ae 
or profitably expend upon herself ; 
ont when “herself” was to be no 
more, her fortune reverted to her 
son, who was asmugSomerset parson, 
who kept his flock, not on the 
pray topes and Minsking orchards 

opes us 
of the sleepy diocese of ee ; and 
with which ecclesiastick we very 
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soon discovered she was not on the 
happiest terms. She appeared to us 
to be in excellent health, and in 
what poor Montfort could have called 
“prime condition ;” yet was she a 
eee valetudinarian, always la- 

uring under some invisible bron- 
chitis, or oppressed with an apocrypal 
influenza: yet sailing down each day 
to dinner in a sort of semi-nude 
Musidora condition, and as lightly 
clad as the youngest nymph in the 
country. 

She was accompanied by her daugh- 
ter Isabella, who was still young and 
very fair: and unlike her mother in 
mind—having more sense ; and equally 
unlike her in manner—having more 
reserve. She had been fashionably 
educated ; or, in other words, she was 
an a woman, and played, 
sung, and rode well. 

I do not pretend to say what am- 
bitious dreams might have crossed 
the meridian of Mrs, Cardonald’s 
brain respecting the General, whom 
she always led her “ honoured 
kinsman ;” but whatever they might 
have been, they were soon and effec- 
tually dissipated by my uncle’s sus+ 
tained coldness manner, which 
although always courteous and even 
kind, did not however hold forth the 
f ent of a saliest angle for vanity 
to hang a hope on. Still, the lady 
was charmed with “The Darragh ;” 
and after passing & whole month 
under our roof, she declared that the 
Atlantic breezes, “‘ tempered by sweet 
mountain air,’ had so braced and 
renewed her system, and banished 
her “extreme delicacy,” that if the 
General would permit her, she would 
become his tenant for the summer 
and autumn months, at Woodmancote, 
which was the name of the handsome 
cot he had built in the wood 
behind our house. To this unexpected 
proffer the General could only give a 
gratified assent, expressing himself in 
conventional ance as ‘most hap- 
py,” &c.; and the next day Mrs, 
Cardonald and he were busy in 
ordering down furniture from Dublin ; 
the lady gladly assenting to remain 
as our guest, till such time as we 
could say, in the Corporal’s language, 
“ Alls right” at Woodmancote. 

It was now spring, and as yet we 
had not had any continuance of fine 
or genial weather ; a whole week’s 
rain had kept our ladies within doors, 
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and we had ample room and verge 
enough to become very intimate with 
our fair guests; for, as we see in 
animal nature, how a storm on a hill- 
side or meadow will collect all the 
sheep closely together, and drive them 
under the lee of some rock or wall 
for shelter; so a rainy week in a 
remote country-house draws the oc- 
cupants of said mansion closely toge- 
ther, and, in the dearth of out of 
door occupation, compels them to 
lean much one on the other, like the 
huddled sheep in the aforesaid pas- 
toral simile, for supplies and resources 
of mutual entertainment. And thus 
it is, that I believe that Eros and his 
followers Hymen are especially busy 
on such occasions, when young people 
are there, so that I think a noble 
poet, when he enumerates the causes 
which induce love, and “ remove an- 
tipathies ;” as 

** Accident, blind contact, or the strong 

Necessity of loving,” 
might have added in a prosaic note— 
the subject being too homely for verse 
—‘a week’s rain in an cld lonely 
house.” 

Gilbert, as I said, was staying with 
us, and seemed greatly to admire 
both ladies. A curious circumstance 
took place during this dispensation 
of rain which illustrated a point in 
the character of my cousin, and of 
Mrs. Cardonald, the elder of our 
gentle guests. 

My uncle and I were sitting writi 
in the large library, when we h 
the voice of Mr. Kildoon pitched in 
rather a pompous key, holding forth 
to some one in the corridor, and as 
the door was wide open we were sen- 
sible of the following dialogue :— 

Mrs.Cardonald.— Most interesting 
indeed, Mr, Kildoon ; quite literary, 
as one may say, and so delightfully 
national.” 

Gilbert.—“ Yes, Mrs. Cardonald, 
the name is good. It is pure Celtic— 
an old time-honoured name; and I 
assure you of a far more remote 
origin than my maternal name of 
Nugent, which is only Norman, and 
of comparatively recent origin. Kil- 
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doon, or, as I find it in Vallancey 
and O’Halloran, and other great 
authorities — Kildonnagh — Killi-na- 
doon—or Kil-na-doon, for the word 
is spelt all three several ways—signi- 
fies the ‘Church of the Fort,’ ex- 
pressive either of the high locality 
my family occupied, or the martial 
and clerical professions they filled in 
the ecclesiastical or military estab- 
lishment of the day; or, as we say in 
modern language, the ‘church and 
the army.’ The Kildoons are the 
elder branch of the O’Dondeys, and 
the O’Mac Philbens, whose vast pro- 
perty lay in the two baronies of * 
Calrigiamuighemurisk, in Amalgaid, 
and Con-macni Quiltola; and so I 
assure you, Mrs. Cardonald, Iam not 
a little proud of my old Irish blood.” 

It is impossible to express the droll 
look which beamed over my uncle’s 
face on hearing this harangue ; the 
next moment he advanced to shut the 
door, saying, ‘‘ Walter, we must'listen 
no more, lest Gilbert should com- 
mence to slander the Nugents; and 
we should verify the proverb by 
hearing no good of ourselves.” But 
the descendant of the O’Dondeys,— 
or the O’Donkeys as poor Montfort 
would infallibly have styled them, 
had he been here—had retired, hay- 
ing “soon shot his bolt,” as saith 
another proverb. 

‘* T know not whether to be more 
amused or amazed,” said the General, 
“with Gilbert. I knew he was 

roud, but I did not give him credit 
or all this folly ; and how could he 
venture to pour such a farrago of au- 
dacious nonsense into the ear of that 
poor lady. Yet, positively, both she 
and her daughter seem to admire 
Gilbert greatly. St that one so 
shrewd on matters of business as he 
is, should be so silly on this matter of 
mere romance ; and that one who is 
so intelligent on the common things 
of life, should have uttered such a 
compound of ignorance and conceit 
as his speech conveyed, I cannot com- 
prehend, unless he has some purpose 
in view. I should have brought him 
up less for a clerk, and more for a 
gentleman, and educated him more 


* The curious reader may find all these names given in ‘ John Speed's Theatre of the 
Empire of Great Britain,” published 1596. Speed was originally a tailor, which may partly 


account for his stitching together such appalling polysyllables as the above. 


among ‘‘ Fuller's Worthies” in Cheshire. 


He is mentioned 
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liberally. There is nothing like the 
College and the classics, after all, for 
giving @ man nice tastes, and enlarg- 
ing the mind,” continued the old man, 
half soliloquizing ; ‘‘ I remember now 
that he has been ru ing among 
my old Irish histories for the last 
month, from which he has picked up 
this wild family lore, which, I dare 
say, isas great a myth as the Golden 
Fleece; and has gotten off by rote 
these baronies with the unpronounc- 
able names, which are enough to choke 
a Russian schoolmaster, or dislocate 
the jaw of a Chinese. I am glad, 
however, that he is so well satisfied 
with his own name, and has thus con- 
firmed my judgment in refusing to 
give him mine.” 

As my uncle spoke, I called to mind 
what Montfort had often said, that 
my cousin had two ruling passions, 
and both in an intense degree—and 
these were Avarice and Vanity, lurk- 
ing in all their violence beneath that 
sleek demeanour ; as we may supposé 
the fiercest workings of the volcano to 
be pent up beneath the very spot 
where the mountain shows smoothest 
and looks most verdant. And thus I 
saw how possible it was, in this strange 
anomaly of our common nature, for 
strong qualities of reason to lodge in 
the one mind together with passions 
so contemptible as Vanity, and so ir- 
rational as Avarice. 

As I descended the stair-case, I 
saw Gilbert faisant ses adieux at the 
hall-door to the two ladies. He was 
going into Galway for a week or two, 
to visit a friend of his, a Captain 
O’Skerret, of Castle O’Skerret. I 
always make it a point to give the 
full name, for reasons prudential and 
pacific, inasmuch as I had heard that 
the said Captain had called a gentle- 
man out, and “ took him over the 
hip,” for presuming to abbreviate 
him in his territorial titles. Yet was 
the Castle a mere stone bawn, or 
square tower, built of unhewn mason- 
ry, standing in a flat field, or lawn, 
par excellence, on which  thistles 
sprouted luxuriantly, and donkies 
browzed luxuriously, and where 
geese wandered pompously, cackling 
melodiously. Around the lawn was 
a wilderness of stone, whole acres of 
arocky superficies, with scanty patches 
of earth and herbage peeping out at 
long intervals—a veritable Arabia 
Petra translocated to the wilds 
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of Galway. A dilapidated gate- 
house at the top of the field, 
which looked as if it had sustained 
a heavy Chancery suit; yet decided- 
ly of a hospitable character, inasmuch 
as the winds and weather had free 
ingress by door and window, and no 
man dwelt there to forbid the intru- 
siun. This, with an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at an orchard on the right, and 
an unwalled garden, with a broken 
hedge, on the left, formed the frontis- 
iece of the Castle. Behind was a 
ong row of substantial thatched of- 
fices; for the Captain, though he 
had never read Virgil, was a keen ad- 
mirer of practical Bucolics, and 
Georgics also, and had some good 
farms about three miles from his re- 
sidence. These buildings stood in a 
wild, littered farm-yard, which had 
been unswept for years, and unpaved 
for centuries. Here were armies of 
turkeys, battalions of ducks, and co- 
horts of countless cocks and hens; 
the yard was flanked by a gigantic 
turf-rick, so high that the Titans 
might have piled it to scale the hea- 
vens ; and so large, that the Cyclops 
might have used it to feed their fires. 
Opposite to this Olympus of turf 
smoked an immense flat manure 
heap ; while in the centre slumbered 
an old green horsepond, where wrig- 
gled “comely eels in the verdant 
mud,” and where whole fleets of 
ducklings were launched each prolific 
month by their adventurous parents, 
And concerning which pond, the 
owner was reported to have said— 
when exho by a meddling neigh- 
bour to fill it up because of its un- 
wholesomeness—that ‘‘ he could not 
spare it, because it was convaynient 
y the fowl.” 

These particulars, all taken toge- 
ther, composed the demesne of Dow- 
ell O’Skerrett, Esq., of Castle O’Sker- 
rett, late Lieutenant in his Majes- 
ty’s 62nd Regiment, or the gallant 
“ Springers,” and Captain par cour- 
tesie among friends, retainers, and 
admirers, with a continuation of the 
title, no man forbidding, in secula se- 
culorum. 

With this Tanist, Gilbert had some 
way fraternised. The principles of 
mutual affinity being undiscovered, 
or at least not yellowing to the sur- 
face of observation ; and thither now 
he was about to eset in anew fine 
gig, and in nasty foul weather; so, 
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with a valedictory wish that he might 
escape upset from the one and ague 
from the other, I saw the descendant 
of the O’Mac Philbens and the O’Don- 
deys bowl slowly away from our 
door, his wheels sinking in the satu- 
rated gravel, and his strong mare 
tugging stiffly at the collar, in the 
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cold and cutting teeth of a wetting 
south wind drizzle. 

And without seeking to analyze my 
feelings, I certainly turned in in 
to the drawing-room, with a lighter 
bosom than if I had been welcoming 
the coming, in place of speeding the 
parting, guest. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PARRAGH AND ITS GUESTS. 


When the western waves like warriours come, 
*Gainst the pierced and princely rocks of Clare ; 
Where the heath-crowned cliffs stand based in foam, 

My steps have wandered there, 


And heard from out a hundred caves, 
Where the tides were ranning fierce and free, 
The thunder claps of thy green waves— 


h, Irish Sea 


Tue good weather seemed to have 
only waited until my cousin’s de- 
parture to revisit us again, for next 
soning the rain had entirely ceased, 
although the air and ground were as 
yet all loaded with mist and mois- 
ture. We had breakfasted in a little 
oak room looking out on the back of 
the house, which was called the 
“* Chess Parlour,” and were passing 
through the hall, when I heard the 
sound of laughter mingled with the 
hoarse scrape of a violin; and on 
reaching the hall-door, I found some 
of the crvente collected before the 
windows, and gazing on a strange 
figure, who was dancing on the wet 
grave in a most solemn and absurd 

ion, while he “ humoured” his 
own steps on a miserable old broken- 
bridged violin, on whose strings he 
kept i with a violence and an 
agility 0 w which had much 
more of miracle than music in it, 
The figure was middle-sized ; lean as 
a ferret ; palefaced; sheep-headed ; 
with a glare from his small, m 

berry eyes which bespoke a 
mixture of idiotey and cunning. On 
his head he two old hats sur- 
mounting each other, something in 
the style of the picture of Lord Pe- 
ter’s head-dress in “ The Tale of a 
Tub.” On his lank limbs were 
faded and thin drab trousers, a world 
too wide for the shrunk shanks they 
covered, and which to every 
‘wind ; these terminated in a pair of 


A 


n fuirrge na H Erin, or, The Sea of Ireland. 


cotton stockings, once white, but 
now yellow with use, and age, and 
ee of the laundry. A pair of 
old dancing pumps, tied with bows 
of white tape, and which had never 
known the polishing influence of Day 
and Martin, completed the furniture 
of his feet; while his huge boots, 
out of which he had just stepped, 
and which evidently had been made 
for a man twice his size, stood erect 
and together near where he was ca- 
pering, as if gravely wondering at 
their owner’s activity, and illustrat- 
ing, as in a picture, Sloth in inert 
contemplation of Energy. His coat 
was long-skirted and ragged, and 
hung as loosely on him as a suit of 
east clothes on a broker’s peg. His 
name was Peter Sleveen, fiddler, 
dancing-master, story-teller, shee 

doctor, and gossip-general to the 
whole country round about ; and not 
Beau Brummel, in his palmiest days, 
was ever more popular, or a greater 
object of admiration, than was Peter 
to the simple try among whom 
he moved. No fair, no station, no 
wedding or christening, no dance, no 
death, no wake, no burial was deem- 
ed complete without the presence of 
Peter and his fiddle to cheer or to 
comfort as the case might be. He 
had picked up some shreds and 
patches of learning, which he had 
stitched together till they were abso- 
lute nonsense; and these he carried 
as glibly on his tongue, and as ready 
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for production, as the kit under his 
arm. By his own account Peter was 
a “ Philiposopher,” and belonged to 
the school of “ Pollypotaties, or Walk- 
ing Sect,” which he had selected from 
choive, as his “ gaynius inclined 
more to the infanthry than the ca- 
valdry.” He was a disciple also of 
the goddess “ Terpkickory,” one of 
the Nine Graces, “ who presided over 
the aancient science of flure navi- 
ger vulgarly called dancing.” 

is violin he called Mrs. Sleveen ; 
his family, he said, were “ ould 
Phaynicians” (a caste above my cousin 
Gilbert’s, and the association made 
me smile), and his lineal ancestress 
was Queen Dido herself, who “ came 
over to Ireland a little after the flood, 
and took lodgings in the town of 
Galway, where she was baptized by 
St. Patrick and St. Larry O’Toole 
in the blessed well of Tubber Rea— 
Moses and Nebbycodnazor standing 
godfathers for the occasion.” When 
worn out with dancing, he would 
commence story-telling, in which he 
had great encouragement from the 
unwearied interest displayed by his 
auditory; and when tired of ro- 
mancing in prose, he would take to 
rhyming, and pour the doggrel off 
his tongue as fast as marbles could 
hop and tumble from a school-boy'’s 


1 recollect an improvisation which 
he delivered to Madeline, after she 
had ordered him to have his break- 
fast from the parlour window, and 
which has clung to my memory ever 
since, in company, I grieve to say, 
with many other unprofitable things. 
Tt was as follows :— 


TO THE RIGHT HON. LADY OF THE 
DARRAGH. 


A Poem, 
Invinted on the spot, and spoken 
b 


Peter SLEVEEN, 
Walking Philiposopher, 
nd 


a 
Professor of the Art of 
Flure Navigayshin, 
Called by the Vulgar 
Dancing. 


My Lady Miss Nu- 

~gent how "bleeging of you, 
To order poor Pe- 

-ter Sleveen his tea: 

With, to cheer bis dry soul, 
A nate little bowl 
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Of elegant crame, 

Which from Drimendhu came : 
And for sweetness galore 
Lump sugar a store, 

Sure Tay is divine, 

And far finer than wine ; 
Or nectar, that Haybe, 
That beautiful baby, 
Served out to the Gods 

In their Haythen abodes: 
And the smell of the Tay 
Is just like Ambroshay, 
Which was common as prayties 
Among them ould Dayties : 
But Tay to us mortials 

Is the best of all cordials; 
And a mighty great trate is 
To the Pollypotaties : 

Be they Roman or Grecian, 
Or raal old Phaynecian, 
Like poor Peter, astore, 
Who is here to the fore, 


And this he concluded with a flourish 
on his violin, or a profusion of bows 
or a caper or two cut in the air, an 
all the time looking as grave as an 
owl at a funeral, and as solemn 
and as doleful as if he was just 
on the eve of being led out to be 
hanged. My uncle pitied him, but 
never would witness his dancing, 
which he thought a wretched and 
contemptible way of earning his 
bread ; and so the good old man, be- 
ing well-assured of the creature’s ho- 
nesty, had offered to make him mes- 
senger to the post and town, and give 
him an old mule to carry him by day, 
and a comfortable lodge at our back 
te to shelter him by night, and a 
fair compensation in wages for his 
trouble. But this proffer was de- 
clined with many thanks, and bows 
innumerable, with the excuse of there 
being but the one man who taught 
dancing in the country, viz., himself, 
and therefore he could not be spared ; 
and on the personal plea of expe+ 
diency, inasmuch as “ Flure Navi- 
ayshin” was absolutely necessary 
for the said Peter’s happiness and 
health. On the present occasion he 
was performing a “ Rooshian Ding- 
dongo, one of the latest arrivals from 
the island of Bohaymia ;” and the exe- 
eution of which greatly amused Mrs. 
Cardonald and her fair daughter—the 
latter entering into it with a gusto 
which quite astonished me, and made 
my snsle, to whom I mentioned her 
enjoyment of it afterwards, cry, 
* Phoo, phoo!” But Peter's chef 
@euvre was his “Paw sowl” (pae 
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seul), which consisted in his hopping 
on one leg, aud howling out a recita- 
tion of gibberish which he asserted 
was French ; while his bow and fid- 
dle were moved so rapidly and vio- 
lently up and down, rasping, and 
scraping, and tearing, and throttling 
each other like two dogs fighting, 
that they seemed almost an integral 
part of his excitable self, and gave 
the spectator the idea that the whole 
concern, artist and instrument, was 
labouring under an active paroxysm 
of the falling sickness. 

When he had finished his “ Navi- 
gayshin,” and partaken of a good 
luncheon, under the beef-and-beer- 
administering auspices of Mrs. Doxey 
—and, like all lean men, he was “a 
huge feeder” —he slipped his pumps 
into one of his pockets, and half. 
crown my uncle sent him into the 
other, and drawing on his large heavy 
boots over his trousers, and making 
a profusion of solemn bows, he went 
clattering up the avenue like a cat 
shod with cockles, and evanished from 
sight in a loose trot. 

On his departure, one of the grooms 
—a new comer—brought me a note 
which Peter had delivered to him “ for 
the General's nephew.” I opened it 
without lookingat the address, though 
the seal—a very beautifully cut coat 
of arms—took my attention for a mi- 
nute. The billet ran thus :— 


Dear Sir, 
Then and there I will meet you. 
Yours, 
José Marellos. 


This was addressed to my cousin 
Gilbert ; but I had not looked at the 
outside, so I enclosed it to him by 
post, explaining and apologizing for 
my mistake. 

The rain had now ceased for seve- 
ral hours, and as we sat at an early 
luncheon, my uncle announced that 
the weather-glass was “ looking up” 
and that the wind was veering to the 
north-west. As he spoke, a bright 
sun ray streamed in on his face and 
form, and rested on the Admiral’s old 
chair ; and the next moment a dull, 
thundering sound like the distant but 
distinct report of a large piece of ar- 
tillery was heard by usall. “Ha!” 
said the General, “ that shot is from 
Thubber-a-Thallin, the | of our 
puffing holes, and it is fully three 
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miles off. There must be a spring- 
tide running now ; and see, the sea- 
sulls are wheeling over the lawn. 
epend upon it, we shall havea gale 
of wind, and there will be a magni- 
ficent surf breaking ali along our 
coast in a few hours. Now, ladies, if 
you want to see the grand old At- 
lantic in all its magnificence, and are 
not afraid of a little fatigue, we will 
order the jaunting-car, and the two 
little mules will take us to the cliffs 
swiftly and safely; and if you are 
afraid of rain, I believe we have 
muffling enough in this house to 
thatch a whole barony of adventur- 
ous ladies.” Mrs. Carndonald and 
her daughter were but too happy at 
the proposal ; and, truth to say, we 
were all delighted to get out once 
more into the free air, after our long 
and doleful incarceration by that drip- 
ping janitor, the rain. 
he mules flew with us up the 
avenue. TheGeneral’s Yorkists could 
not equal them in their trot. On 
leaving the avenue we made right 
across the rabbit warren, through 
which ran a road, flanked by sand 
hillocks and bent grass: startled by 
our approach, thousands of the timid 
population were seen scampering to 
their holes, kicking up their hind 
legs, and evanishing with a parting 
glance of their white tails into their 
burrows. The General called them 
his Troglodyte subjects. On emerg- 
ing from the warren, we turned off 
at right angles towards the cliffs ; 
our road now was parallel to the sea, 
and as Miss Cardonald and I occupied 
the side of the car next it, its ap- 
pearance was inexpressibly grand 
and sublime. It was all in billowy 
foam, the waves rolling in like liquid 
mountains, and breaking and crash- 
ing on the beach, like the hoarse 
clangor and bray of ten thousand 
brazen trumpets. The gale was 
frshening every minute, and the 
mighty yet melodious noise of the 
rejoicing sea, with its warring, clash- 
ing, bursting and battling waves, was 
momentarily becoming louder and 
more exciting on the senses. I stole 


a look at my companion, but I think 
she generally repelled my enthusiasm 
by never sharing it, and I felt re- 
proved under the coldness of her 
want of sympathy; and timid to 
express emotions which I was afraid 
she considered as appertaining more 
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to a boy than belonging to wiser and 
maturer manhood. This feeling of 
my being considered by my com- 
panion merely as a wild romantic 
youth made me positively miserable, 
and often tied my tongue for fear I 
should not speak sensibly enough, 
or “like folk of this world” to my 
fair friend, who was so strangely 
unimpulsive if not phlegmatic. I 
think on the present occasion the 
spray and thin sand flying on the 
wind were annoying her, for her 
eyes were fast shut, and presently 
she pulled down her veil, leaving 
me Boa in the glory of my feelings 
and my fervour; for surely there is 
nothing in physical nature so stirrin 

to the blood, so bracing to the anima 
nerves, so quickening to the pulses, 
and so delightfully bewildering, as 
the roar of a great ocean weltering in 
the agony of a tempest, or scourged 
into madness by the lashings of a 
wild nor-wester. While amidst the 
world of its waves, some rise, and 
swell, and rushing cast their foam 
into air; some meet each other, 
and scatter in fierce collision, and 
perish in the strife; others come 
rollingly on in suicidal madness, to 
dash themselves to death against the 
beach; while some, like snow 

wolves, are seen to climb the blac 

stern cliffs, only to fall back again 
and mingle in the sweeping surge in 
which they are lost for ever. 

Before us now, the mountains were 
clear and defined in sharp out- 
lines against a deep indigo sky ; 
behind us the clouds were all huddied 
together in grey and black masses, 
moving and disarranged, like the 
broken squares of a beaten army un- 
willing to fly, and still obstinately con- 
tending for supremacy. Between the 
thundering of the sea, and the wind 
blowing so strongly in ourfaces, it was 
difficult to hear; but as we neared 
the cliffs, the deep tones of my un- 
cle’s voice were audible, “ Now, Mrs. 
Cardonald, do you see yonder little 
white house? There we must alight 
and leave our car; from thence to 
the puffing hole is only ashort hour’s 
walk, but along so beautiful a path 
that you will scarce feel any fatigue ; 
for ? will take you to the cliffs by 
the way of our lovely Glenroe, than 
which ‘ there is not in the wide world 
avalley moresweet.’” Amidst broken 
sentences of response on the part of 
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the lady, which came to us across the 
car, like “‘ winged words” of “ charm- 
ing !” “interesting !” “ intellectual !” 
we had now arrived at the farm 
house, where we alighted, and disen- 
cumbering our fair companions of 
their mutiling, we proceeded up a 
long bureen or bridle road which 
ascended from the plain, till suddenly 
coming to a gate, we turned in at 
right angles along a wooded path 
which ran up one side of a very nar- 
row and dark gorge of the mountain. 
Opposite to us, the side of the glen 
presented a lofty wall of black slate, 
with scarce a ledge which would sup- 
port a crow; in the centre ran a 
river, murmuring over its pebbles, 
like the wail of infancy, when com- 
pared to the terrible roar of wave 
and wind we had just left, and from 
which the seclusion of our present 

sition entirely sheltered us. The 
adies were delighted with the rural 
beauty of the place. ‘‘ Quite ahappy 
valley, General,” said Mrs. Cardonald 
“T can fancy Mr. Walter as another 
Rasselas, while you might enact Imlac 
from your superior wisdom.” My 
uncle smiled, and Miss Cardonald 
suddenly asked me “had I ever fished 
this stream, and were there large 
trout in it, or in the small lake from 
which it issued, and which lay at 
the head of the gorge.” I replied that 
“Mr. Montfort had often whipped 
the stream, and caught fine trout 
there.” The General pointed out 
how thickly the copsewood grew ; 
how rich were the rowan trees, and 
beech and dwarf oak ; and to what a 
prodigious size the laurels had at- 
tained. “The whole glen,” said he, 
“was full of splendid oak trees a 
century ago, but the Admiral cut 
them all down to pay a wine bill, 
and the present stunted forest timber 
is but a rénaissance of what was 
originally a fine wood. You per- 
ceive how the glen is sheltered from 
all winds but the south, and my 
gardener tells me it would grow 
myrtles and geraniums and other 
delicate plants successfuily ; and the 
verdure of that long strip of meadow 
which skirts the stream is as soft 
and as velvety as the emerald grass 
which grows on the banks of our 
far-famed Colnabinna river in this 
county. I could not help smiling 
when you spoke of this as a “ happy 
yalley ;” for whatever be our felicity at 
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this moment, this glen was once the 
theatre of utter misery and wretched- 
ness. It is asad truth, that most of 
our national local legends, like the 
floor of Holyrood Palace, have the 
stain of blood upon them; and this 
place has its name of Glenroe, or 
the red glen, from a deed of murder. 
In the year 1641, when the Irish 
massacre took place, a Scotchman 
lived here; he fed sheep, snared 
hares, shot red deer, and traded in 
rabbit skins. Do you see far down 
across the bend of the river, on a 
flat bank, a huge cairn of stones? 
His house was there, but it is now 
his tomb. He was a hard, stern, 
money-making man, and an alien in 
religion from the people. So when 
the rebellion broke out, they murdered 
him and his aged maiden sister, an 
equally unamiable person by all ac- 
counts as himself. When we have 
gone a hundred yards further, we 
shall open on a long flat stone. It is 
called “The Macdougal’s Red Table,” 
for the rebels dragged the brother 
and sister to it and there slew them, 
as if they had been re-enacting the 
barbaric solemnities of their northern 
ancestors, and this stone had been a 
cromlech for human sacrifices. The 
legend is, that the blood of the vic- 
tims remained an inch deep on the 
stone for twenty-four hours after the 
deed was done ; and that all the rains 
and dews from heaven of near two 
hundred years cannot efface the guilty 
stain. But the true fact is, that the 
rock is covered with the red lichen 
called, I think, (for I am but a very 
fallible botanist) Cocciferus, or scarlet 
cup lichen, whose colour favors 
the legend.” As he spoke, the gorge 
was narrowing to our advancing and 
ascending sreps; the path became 
more steep; the shadows fell more 
black ; the air was closer ; the rocks 
were darker ; the sides of the glen 
more broken and precipitous, and 
studded with trees, moss clad rocks, 
and ferns. “ Now,” said my uncle, 
who led the way, “the red table is 

onder amidst the long fern; see 

ow the modest ivy, as if ashamed of 
the cruel eer is wreathing and 
wrapping it in its s green man- 
tle. vhs is our migiitons large 
leaved Irish ivy, which you, my good 
English neighbours, cannot always 
match ; but here is a natural arbour, 
and a soft bank to rest on. I fear 
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you are fatigued, so pray be seated ; 
and surely a more exquisite glen- 
landscape could not be met with, as 
the eye falls from this spot into the 
whole green and shadowy sweep of 
the rocky hollow of Glenroe.” 

Mrs. Cardonald was profuse in her 
admiration and compliments; her 
daughter did not speak much, nor 
did she appear to have any particu- 
lar share of enthusiasm concerning 
scenery; perhaps she was not an 
artist. I should say she had more 
sense than sentiment, and was rather 
of a reasoning than a romantic nature. 
She had been collecting Irish mosses 
and plants; and now said quietly, 
“T wish I had some of that scarlet 
licken from the red table, as a curiosity 
for my herbal.” ‘“ Well, dear young 
lady,” said my uncle, “I know not 
of what stuff modern youths are made ; 
but some fifty years ago, when I was 
a boy-cragsman, your wish should 
not long have been ungratified.” He 
had scarce finished speaking, when 
I threw myself over the step bank, 
along whose side our path crept. The 
descent was all but perpendicular, 
but I was strong, and very active, 
and by swinging myself from branch 
to branch, | holding on by the 
stems of trees, I reached the bottom 
in two minutes, with a few scratches, 
and having had a couple of hearty 
rolls from a branch breaking, and 
the grass being soslippery. Crossing 
the valley through the tall wet fern, 
I leaped the brook, at its narrowest 
and deepest place here, and reached 
the “red table,” where I culled the 
freshest garland of ivy, and the red- 
dest moss, and returned to my y; 
rather out of breath, having had a 
tough scramble up the bank, down 
whose face I had come rather too 
hastily, some ten minutes before. 

Miss Cardonald received my offer- 
ing with a pleased smile, and a blush, 
which sent my boy’s blood back on my 
heart, and awoke a rush of feeling 
‘within me. Hermother wasexuberant 
in her praises of my prowess, which 
made me feel ashamed and half vexed, 
till my uncle came to the rescue, and 
said ughingly, “Why it was very 
awkwardly done: I advise you when 
next you go over a precipice, Walter, 
to take it more coolly :—I assure you, 
Mrs. Cardonald, he was twice as com- 
posed when he acted as my aid-de- 
camp on the night of the battle of the 
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Darragh. The next time you go on 
a message down a steep bank, Walter, 
you must keep your feet better, and 
tumble less. You hada most ungrace- 
ful fall yonder, I assure you, just as 
you completed your descent ; and I 
was by no means certain that you had 
not broken some of your bones, till I 
saw you bounding over the river like 
a stag-hound.” And thus the good 
old man’s pleasantry relieved me from 
allembarrassment. ‘ How singularly 
still is every thing here,” remarked 
Mrs. Cardonald—(we were all sitting 
together on a mossy knoll)—‘* I can 
hear nothing but the faint bleat of 
yonder lambs, and that but indis- 
tinctly.” She had scarcely spoken, 
when a wild cry or bark resounded 
ficm above us, and over a lofty scarp 
of rock at the opposite side of the 
glen, a large brown eagle sailed with 
the wind into the valley: we all 
started to our feet to watch him. 
“ Ha,” said the General, “ parlez des 
agneaux et voila le loup. 1 hope he 
is not going to meddle with our bleat- 
ing population ; yet the poor people 
here say that the eagle is like the 
agent—he always comes at Lammas 
time. See how he is wheeling over 
us.” We watched him as he flew 
slowly up and down the valley. “TI 
declare he is a noble bird,” said the 
General: “a fine golden eagle—the 
aqguila chrysactos, as my friend Dr. 
Macrologos of T.C.D. would style 
him. He is the gentleman of his 
tribe, and as stately as you please, -- 
‘proud eye; plumed limb; fierce claw ; 
strong wing,’ is an old definition of 
this Sir. See how he is rowing 
himself with those strong wings out 
of the glen ; and borne on the breeze, 
he will be among my rabbits at once, 
and will scarce go home to his eyrie 
in the cliff without having made a full 
meal. But what is that you are say- 
ing, Miss Cardonald, about destroy- 
ing these birds ?” 

Miss Cardonald.—* I was telling 
Mr. Nugent, sir, how my father had 
all the eagles on his estate in Scotland 
killed, they were so destructive to his 
lambs ; and how he was in the habit 
of quoting the practice of a certain 
grand jury in the North of Ireland, 
who paid out of the county funds 20s. 
forevery dead eagle, 10s. for every 
hawk, and so on in a decreasing scale 
down to foxes, otters, and ferrets.” 

The General (rather indignant).— 
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“And did these gentlemen classif 
these animals, ae and ignoble, al- 
together as vermin }” 

Miss Cardonald.—‘I1 believe that 
was the name they gave to all.” 

The General (much excited).— “I 
confess I am not utilitarian enough 
to join this guerilla warfare against 
animated nature; if I had lived in 
King Edgar’s days, I would have shot 
my wolf, and joined heartily in ex- 
tirpating the savage enemy of my 
species ; but I could not—would not 
shoot an eagle; he is, at all events 
when here, my noble guest; and is 
welcome to his dinner, choose it 
where he will. Why should we 
quarrel with him because he has, 
like ourselves, carnivorous tastes? I 
think it is La Fontaine who makes 
an ox the judge, who with a sober 
jury of twelve calves, brings in man 
guilty of death for eating beef and 
having an appetite for veal. ‘ Nomine 
mutato, de te fabula narratur.’ If 
the tables were thus to be turned, I 
am afraid it would go very hard with 
us all; not to speak of our penchant 
for venison, cae our decided mutton 
iniquities. But this is a rare and 
wonderful bird. I could not maim so 
noble a creature, or break with ruffian 
shot the proud brown wing which 
bears him to the sun, or dim that 
kingly eye.” 

Miss Cardonald (smiling).—“ Yet, 
sir, I have heard youspeak with much 
enthusiasm of a day in the mountains 
spent in killing grouse.” 

The General_—“ A fair rejoinder ! 
dear young lady. I suppose I ama 
little inconsistent ; but wild-fowl like 
the grouse are our natural food. We 
are permitted, nay enjoined their use 
in the Bible. We may ‘arise, kill, and 
eat ;’ but we should not arise, kill, and 
torture; much less ought we to arise, 
kill, and extirpate; and that, one of 
the Creator’s truest patterns of noble- 
ness ; which this bird, living zo lonely 
a life in his lofty eyrie, so dignitied 
in his habits, and so independent and 
so rarely obtrusive, most surely is. 

Mrs. Cardonald.— My dear Gene- 
ral, I quite agree with you; your 
sentiments are mine precisely, and I 
think the sweet Bard of Avon has a 
fine idea about cruelty to animals, and 
how excessively improper it is to kill 
flies, or tread on a beetle, if we can 
possibly: nap i The late Judge lost 
a good number of lambs off his sheep- 
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braes in Glenmorloch ; but the truth 
was, he had a dishonest shepherd, 
who purloined the animals, and laid 
the blame on the eagles, and the 
Judge was too much occupied profes- 
sionally and too ignorant of country 
matters, to attend to his Highland 
farms; so he would cry, ‘Shoot the 
earns—shoot them all;’ but at all 
events he never would suffer me to 
interfere in any thing, he was so 
clever himself and wise.” Here the 
lady’s voice sunk to a lachrymose 
tone, and as we pursued our way up 
the path, she went off into one of her 
long, soft, silly, reiterative mono- 
tones, in which she repeated herself 
a hundred times—in which she spoke 
much and said nothing—in which she 
was droll enough to ‘listen to at the 
beginning, but became dull and weari- 
some at the end. Her daughter 
seemed to be a reaction from this; 
she certainly was at times a little 
short in her manner, matter-of-fact, 
and even abrupt. Perhaps she in- 
herited this from her father, old 
Glenmorloch, who had been a Scotch 
Lord of Session, with a proverbially 
short temper, but surely greatly 
softened in its transmission to his 
fair daughter. 

We had emerged up from the glen, 
and were standing on a piece of high 
tableland adjoining the cliffs. “Now, 
ladies,” said the General, “ take your 
last look at bonny Glenroe, its woods, 
its waters, its shadows, and its still- 
ness, for you must henceforth battle 
with the wind and hear the waves roar. 
Ha! here we are; the gale, too, is 
lulling. Yonder is the Thubber-a- 
Thallin, about three hundred yards 
off, just under where the sea-gull is 
wheeling, and there goes a splendid 
shot from its great stone gun-barrel.” 
As he spoke, a bright green jet of 
water arose from the distant rocks in 
a liquid pillar of considerable height, 
and, broken and shattered into a mil- 
lion of diamonds, or aqua marine 
gems, as it fell back, was swept 
through its funnel into the deep sea 
vault from which it had been forced 
by the action of the waves and the 
wind below, and accompanied by a 
report as loud as that of a sixty- 

under. 

“Well done! brave Thubber,” said 
the General ; “that was a noble shot, 
but we shall have an unwished-for 
shower-bath by standing here. The 
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next discharge will wet us through, 
and though ‘ blue water’ will not give 
cold, it will spoil clothes. So, Walter, 
let us bring the ladies round to wind- 
ward of the Thubber, and we can 
stand within a few yards of it, and 
sustain no damage.” This we ac- 
cordingly did, and remained for 
pearly an hour watching this singular 
natural phenomenon. 

* This Thubber-a-Thallin,” said the 
General, “ signifies the ‘Salt Foun- 
tain,’ and for brightness, volume, and 

ower, Versailles can boast of nothing 
ike it. It is also called ‘M‘Lough- 
lin’s Cup’—I never heard why. Puf- 
fing ide like these are common 
among the Irish sea-cliffs ; the finest 
of them isin the county of Donegal, 
on the noble promontory of Horn 
Head. This, when compared to that, 
is but as a pop-gun to a pistol shot. 
On the same precipitous and iron- 
bound coasts are the loftiest cliffs per- 
haps in Great Britain—certainly in 
Ireland. They are called the cliffs of 
Slieve League, aud are close on two 
thousand feet high. Still more south- 
ward, as Donegal approaches Sligo, 
there is on the sea-shore what is called 
the ‘Fairy Hole.’ Here, when the 
winds are high, a perpetual mist issues 
from the orifice, which is accompanied 
by a wild sound like chanting, and so 
loud as to be heard from a distance. 
This I have never seen, but know it 
to be the fact.” 

“Yes,” I added as my uncle paused, 
“and we have tix: subjoined testi- 
mony of Peter Sleveen, who was there 
in one of his wanderings, and actually 
looked down into the hole during a 
gale of wind, and saw through the 
rifts of the mist most wondrous 
sights ; a round table covered with a 
sea-green cloth, and tassels of sea- 
rack, and seated about it a whole 
bevy of musicians, and none of them 
more than six inches high ; little old 
men with brown coats, and yellow 
waistcoats,and grey small-clothes, and 
sky-blue caps, and white silks, and 
diamond knee-buckles ; and tiny old 
ladies also, no bigger, Peter said, than 
a child’s doll, in red velvet gowns, and 
large fans, and their cheeks beauti- 
fully rouged, and their hair powdered. 
And they were all singing and playing 
on flutes, and trombones, trumpets, 
and triangles, and jewsharps, tam- 
bourines and barrel-organs. And the 
king of the fairies was there, a little 
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old minnikin of a man, dressed all in 
n and gold, with gold buckles to 
is shoes, each of them as large as a 
pancake, and a eo chain dangling 
from his fob, and real gold spectacles 
on his nose like a complete gentleman, 
as no doubt he was; and the weeshy 
creature was seated on a three-legged 
stool in the middle of the table, and 
sawing away with his fiddle at 
‘Planxty O’Connor Dhu.’ And all 
this time, said Peter, the great waves 
were rolling and rushing into the cave, 
and whirling round its sides, but 
never touched or wet the good people 
or their table; and big fishes were 
there—whales, and sharks, and dol- 
phins, and congour eels, grinning and 
gaping and glaring at the little folk, 
and swimming round them, but did 
not touch or harm them, or offer to 
lay a hand on them, but kept still 
going round and round the inside of 
the cave, listening tothe fairy music, 
and humouring it too: the sharks 
whisking their tails to and fro, and 
snapping their white teeth ; and the 
dolphins splashing the salt water up 
into Peter’s face in their admiration 
of the performance ; and the congour 
eels wagging and wriggling their 
bodies, and winking with their eyes ; 
and the whales swimming slowly, and 
beating time steadily with their fins 
on their long fat sides to the Planxty ; 
and the little people, all the time, 
sitting in the hollow of the water, 
quite dry and comfortable. At last 
eter became so excited that he could 
stand it no longer, but got desperate ; 
so pulling off his boots, he seized his 
kit, and was just in the act of slipping 
on his dancing shoes, that he might 
hark in with the concert, and fling 
and foot it to the Planxty, when the 
wind ceased, and the mist fell thick 
and heavy, and the music died away 
in a deep mournful wail; and when 
Peter bent over the funnel to look 
down, all was dark and still ; he heard 
nothing but the sobbing of the waves, 
and the hollow plashing of the water 
against the sides of the cavern. And 
so ends my version of Peter Sleveen’s 
vision at the Fairy Hole.” 

“Which,” said my uncle, smiling, 
“would have been told with more 
spirit and about as much truth by 
Peter himself, whose semi-insane 
stories please my fancy, though I dis- 
like his dancing, and pronounce ita 
satire upon ourcommon manhood. I 
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think Peter must have had Tam 
O’Shanter read to him, for his over- 
crazed cranium would scarce have ori- 
ginatedthisstory. Thegale is now fast 
subsiding, yet the great ocean plain 
‘ still heaves as remembering the ills 
that o’er’ Look upon the sea ; do 
you remember those magnificent lines 
of the greatest of modern poets ? 


Hark! 
sweeps 

Earth and the ocean. 
yawn, 

Deluging Heaven with fire, and the lashed 
deeps 

Glitter and boil beneath: it rages on 

One mighty stream, whirlwinds and wares 
upthrown, 

Lightning and hail and darkness eddying by. 

There is a pause—the sea-birds which were 
gone 

Into their caves to shriek, come forth to spy 

What calm has fallen on earth, what light is 
in the sky. 


*tis the rushing of a wind that 


See! the lightnings 


Come, Walter, can you help me out 
with the remainder ?” 

I immediately took up the des- 
cant :— 


For where the irresistible storm had cloven 

That fearful darkness, the blue sky was seen 

Fretted, with many a fair cloud interwoven 

Most delicately, and the ocean green 

Beneath that opening spot of blue serene 

Quivered like burning emerald: calm was 
spread 


On all below ; but far on high, between 


Earth and the upper air, the vast clouds 
fied, 


Countless and swift as leaves on autumn’s 
tempest shed. 


“Now,” said my uncle, “ that is 
enough ; if I permitted the youngster 
to go on, Mrs. Cardonald, he would 
mercilessly finish the poem, and we 
should be found asleep on 
M‘Laughlin’s Head, and by the brink 
of the Thubber-a-Thallin.” 

The scene had now become most 
beautiful, the clouds had all parted, 
and the whole heaven was of a daz- 
zling blue, arching down on and con- 
trasting strongly with the white and 
foamy waters, all glittering like a 
heaving mass of melting silver in the 
sparkle of the sun. Thousands of 
rock-nesting and aquatic birds were 
issuing from the clefts and ledges of 
the broken rocks, or mural cliffs, and 
putting out to sea; and whole flocks 
of puffins, gannets, auks, skarts, pe-" 
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trels, and ethers of the great’ gull 
tribe, were now seen flying and alight- 
ing on the breast of the unquiet ocean. 

A large barque, with all her snowy 
sails set, and her bright yellow sides 
and smart taper spars, was fast heavy- 
ing into sight. The General unslung 
a glass which we had used much in 
the glen ; the ladies had a good view 
of the handsome craftwhich appeared 
to be an American packet-ship. My 
uncle then took the telescope, and 
after sweeping the horizon, he re- 
mained looking in the one direction 
for some time. The ladies were now 
at a distance from us, and he said, 
“ Walter, take the glass, and tell me 
who are those figures walking on the 
strand, near the mouthof the Trasna, 
and opposite Inniskeadallow Island ?” 

I took the glass, and plainly saw 
my cousin Gilbert pacing the sands, 
with a female shee heal was towards 
me. He was earnestly gesticulating, 
while she appeared to hang her we 
and listen silently. Suddenly she 
turned her face, and I saw the great 






Ir is now just five years since we 
reviewed the first two volumes of 
this work. Within that time a third 
volume has been given to the public, 
but great as are the actions therein 
recorded, we did not consider that 
it comprised a sufficiently important 
portion of history to demand a ¢e- 
parate notice. We have, therefore, 
waited for the continuation of the 
work, which has now been vouchsafed 
to us. 

Mr. Merivale’s third volume _in- 
eludes the triumphs of Antony after 
the death of Cesar, his coalition 
with the young Octavius, his loves 
with Cleopatra, and his final over- 
throw. It tells us of the battles of 
Philippi and of Actium, and finally 
seats Octavius, or, as he must then 
be called, Augustus, on the imperial 
throne. The fourth and fifth volumes 
contain the history of Rome under 
the Emperors Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula and Claudius. 
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dark eyes of the Spanish girl Marellos, 
and I caught the glitter of her large 
ear-rings in the sun. 

In a few minutes a third figure 
came round a rock, and joined them, 
who I saw was Marellos himself, 
when his daughter moved on and left 
the men together. I gave the glass 
back to the General, intimating what 
I had seen, and he continued looking 
through it a long time, and no doubt 
watching the motions of the distant 
party. At last he said, “ What can 
Gilbert be doing with these people ; 
I thought he was twenty miles off 
with his friend O’Skerrett. It is very 
strange ; but I shall ask him to ex- 
plain when we meet.” 

We returned to where we had left 
our car, by the cliffs, our ladies were 
in great spirits, and oh how happy was 
I during that drive back to our house 
in the evening ; and that the chain 
was weaving round me which somuch 
influenced my life to come, I did not 
then consider, though I cannot but 
now regret, 








In our former remarks we made it 
matter of charge against Mr. Meri- 
vale, that he brought the character of 
the great Cesar before us too much 
as though Cesar were the hero of his 
piece. We have now no ground for 
reiterating the complaint. Much as 
the history of Rome is comprised in 
the life of Augustus for the fifty or 
sixty years after the murder of Julius, 
our author has not found it necessary 
to merge Rome and the Romansin the 
biography of an emperor. 

fe, however, intend to adopt to 
some extent the practice against 
which we before ventured to warn 
the historian ; and our present pur- 
pose is to give to our readers, by the 
aid of Mr. Merivale’s researches, 
some succinct account of the reign and 
character of Augustus, 

But we would first say a word of 
our author's style, and if in doing so 
we speak more in censure than in 
praise, it is because we regret to see 
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one who can write such excellent 
English, driven into what appears to 
be a pedantic Latinity, by the habits 
of his mode of study. 

This practice with Mr. Merivale 
springs not from pedantry, but from 
ompitloanteit. He has imbued, 
as it were, the ears of his mind with 
classic phraseology, till he has come 
to regard certain Latin terms as be- 
longing to his own vernacular, and 
has forgotten to reflect that they do 
not, at any rate, belong to the verna- 
cular of those numerous readers for 
whom his studies are intended. We 
can forbear to blame him when he 
calis Pompey and Antony, Pompeius 
and Antonius, understanding, as we 
do, his desire to maintain the digni- 
fied nomenclature of his heroes; 
though, as he does so, he should, we 
think, also call Neptune, Neptunus, 
and should not designate the King of 
Judea sometimes as Herod, and some- 
times Herodes. We can understand, 
however, that he was embarrassed 
by a difficulty as to the extent to 
which he should carry the classicalism 
of his proper names; but he should 
have had no difficulty in abstaining 
from writing Latin when his mother 
English would equally have served 
his purpose. 

He tells us that the shrine of the 
hero, Julius, had been erected on the 
“spot of his cremation,” meaning, 
thereby, the spot where his body 
had been burnt. He tells that the 
voice of Augustus was more influen- 
tial than that of the “ prerogative 
century.” The word, century, in 
English, we take to mean a period of 
a hundred an and that only. We 
all know that Mr. Merivale alludes 


to that division of the Roman people 
to which a certain franchise was in 


old times allotted. He tells us of the 
perpetuation “of a gens through its 
¢lientete,” and of the perpetuation of 
“the Gentile cults.” Of this word, 
cult, he is peculiarly fond. We hear 
of the “barren simplicity of the 
Etruscan cult,” and of the “ ancient 
cult.” Why not say “worship?” 
To Mr. Merivale’s ears, the Saxon 
word may not be so expressive as 
that which he uses, but it is, at any 
rate, English, and if it did not suit 
him, it was his business to find some 
English phrase that did. ‘“ The Gen- 
tile cult” does not, in our language, 
signify the peculiar mode of worship 
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of a peculiar family. We hear of 
the “pronaos of a temple,” and of 
the “censure of Camillus.” Now 
we venture to assert that no English- 
man will attribute any but one mean- 
ing to this latter phrase, and yet that 
meaning is entirely different from Mr. 
Merivale’s. He speaks of the censure 
of Camillus, as we speak of the 
mayoralty of Mr. Moon ; Camillus 
had held the office of censor, and, as 
such, had been very vigorous, and 
his “ censure” is spoken of as having 
been celebrated. The word, however, 
in every-day English, means blame, 
and we believe that it means nothing 
else. 

Mr. Merivale, though a scholar, is 
no pedant, There is enough in the 
work now before us to prove what we 
say in this respect ; but, nevertheless, 
it should be worth his while to pro- 
tect himself from any such accusa- 
tion. And, moreover, we regard it to 
be his imperative duty as an English 
historian, to write his history in 
pure English. That he can do so is 
one of his greatest merits. While on 
this subject, we will venture to point 
out that there are one or two slips 
which a little more care in revision 
would have avoided. When~ he 
speaks, for instance, of ‘ commanders 
too daring to overawe, and too dis- 
tant to control,” he means that they 
were too daring to be overawed, and 
too distant to be controlled. 

It is difficult to invest with their 
popular and yet proper attributes 
the heroes of the old classic times. 
Those who in their youth became 
familiar with the great names of 
antiquity, have generally carried 
away ideas formed rather by the ima- 
gination of the poets than the records 
of the historians: and those who, 
in early years, had no such advantage 
hardly care to trouble themselves, in 
after life, with much study as to 
what was done in Greece or in Rome. 
The Trojan war, the wrath of Juno, 
the quarrels of Agamemnon and 
Achilles, the wanderings of Ulysses 
and /Eneas, the miseries of Prome- 
theus and (Edipus, the urbanity of 
Meecenas, and the stern courage of 
Regulus—these are the classie inci- 
dents which boys carry with them 
from school, never to be eradicated ; 
but they too generally fail to ac- 
quire an historic knowledge of the 
names with which they are familiar. 

Cc 
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Indeed, we may say much the same 
of many incidents in our = history. 
We know, or fancy we know, much 
more of Henry V. than of Edward I. 
or of the Black Prince, because we 
are familiar with Shakespere—and 
from Scott’s novels we have acquired 
a very defined, if not very correct, 
idea of the doings of the Scotch 
covenanters. 

As regards the great names of 
Grecian and Roman history, this 
fault may not, in general, be very 
fatal to us. It is of much more im- 

rtance to us in the guidance of our 
Fite, that we should have an accurate 
idea of Lord Chatham than of Peri- 
cles ; of Mirabeau and Danton than 
of the Gracchi. Without the one, 
we cannot understand the true bear- 
ing of those popular aspirations with 
which we, ourselves, to-day either 
sympathise or contend ; we cannot 
trace the cause of our present feel- 
ings as regards America, or France, 
or Russia. But no knowledge of 
Grecian or Roman history is neces- 
sary for this. It is only by the phi- 
losophic and the learned, that true 
deduction can be made from the ex- 
periences of antiquity for the guid- 
ance of the present day. And the 
philosophic and the learned are, as 
yet, but a very small minority. 

There are, eg a few among 
the ancients who have left their own 

culiar mark so plainly on the 

uman race, whose genius and indus- 
try have done so much towards crea- 
ting the present state of the civilized 
world, that some popular conception 
of their attributes and character is 
necessary to complete even a mode- 
rate store of historic knowledge ; and 
among these no other stands so con- 
spicuous as Augustus Cesar. Though, 
in the common parlance of our 
schools, he ranks as second of the 
Roman emperors, he was, in truth, 
the first. e formed the empire, 
built the throne, created the despotic 

wer, and left it fixed on so firm a 

is, that all the follies and vices of 
his immediate successors did not suf- 
fice to dissipate the sovereign rule, 
though most of them obtained for 
themselves a speedy and a blood- 
stained grave. He established a 
sceptre which maintained itself for 
fifteen hundred years, and was the 
first to essay that modé of monarchical 
rule under which the greater portion 
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of Europe has been governed from 
his time down to our own days. 

In reading the annals of Rome, 
we are constantly tempted to ask 
ourselves whether any Roman ever 
had a heart. The instances of so 
weak an organ ‘beneath a toga were, 
indeed, rare, and Augustus does not 
furnish one of them. 

It is singular that a man whose 
public life commenced while he was 
yet little more than a boy, should 
never have shewn pity, sensibility, or 
sympathy. It was in his early years 
that stern cruelty, the sternest, most 
merciless cruelty, appeared to be 
necessary to his ambition, and in his 
earliest years he was cruel as a 
Robespierre when goaded to madness 
by continual bloodshed, as reckless of 
humanity as a Napoleon when driven 
on to Moscow by the fatality of his 
career. As a boy he exceeded the 
massacres of Sulla; and yet, in his 
after life, he learned to pardon. But 
in this there was no feeling of the 
heart. Policy, in both cases, taught 
him the lesson which he followed. 
By true heartfelt emotion he was 
rarely, if ever, actuated ; but his 
head never failed him. 

When Cesar fell murdered in the 
senate-house, his young nephew, 
then called Octavius, was practising 
in Greece the studies of his youth. He 
was still under twenty years of age, 
and it appears to have been the in- 
tention of Cesar, who had adopted 
him as his son, to take him with him 
in his approaching campaign against 
the Parthians. 

We have all learnt, and learnt with 
tolerable accuracy, from Shakespere’s 
play, how MarkAntony got the better 
of the conspirators, and by skill and 
policy cheated them of the influence 
which they had expected to obtain on 
the death of the tyrant. There have 
been no heroes of history, either an- 
cient or modern, more worthy of con- 
tempt than were these conspirators, 
Brutus, and Cassius, the other 
Brutus, and the rest of them. The 
had all the weakness of the Frenc 
Girondists, and apparently few, if any, 
of their virtues. That they were not 
opposed, on principle, to the shedding 
of blood is proved by the death of 
Cesar. Czsar, who had been person- 
ally the friend of each of them, fell 
ae by the daggers of them all. 

ut theugh they slew Cesar, thoy 
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abstained from the slaughter of An- 
tony, which was indispensably neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of their 
design. We have been told how dan- 
gerous is a little bloodshed. Their 
abstinence, as regards Antony, who 
in a special manner had been Ceesar’s 
friend, was suicidal. "Twas in vain 
that they attempted, as did the Gi- 
rondists, to allay the passions of men 
by logical deductions and well turned 
sentences. Antony came forward 
with a rough tale which went to the 
hearts of the Romans, and backed his 
talking with histrionic art, and, where 
necessary, with the swords of his sol- 
diery. The conspirators were obliged 
to abandon Italy, and strengthen 
themselves as they best could in such 
of the provinces as were under their 
control. 

Octavius had been left by Ceesar as 
his heir. By this it is presumed that 
he meant to name him as successor to 
his power in the state. This, we 
think, has never yet been made suffi- 
ciently clear. The portion of his pri- 
vate inheritance which Ceesar left to 
his grand nephew has been named, 
and probably with accuracy. This 
portion, however, Antony had seized, 
and squandered before the heir was 
able to claim it. That Czsar—who 
was as it were but a parvenu despot, 
a dictator of a day’s making, a tyrant 
whose throne had as yet scarce sup- 
ported his own weight, a governor 
who could hardly yet have taught 
himself to look on his own power as 
permanent—that Cresar should have 
ventured to leave the empire to an 
heir, and have attempted to invest 
him with it by the mere strength of a 
testamentary document, as a private 
man does with his house and chattels, 
we cannot think probable. That he 
had recommended him to the Romans 
as the heir of his love and the adopted 
child of his house, is not only proba- 
ble, but we presume certain. 

When Octavius, in his Grecian 
academy, heard accurate tidings of 
what had occurred in Rome, and that 
Cesar’s will, naming him his heir, 
had been read to the people, he at 
once resolved to make the utmost use 
of the legacy. He resolved to throw 
for a great stake and play a mighty 

ame. It seems that those around 
im endeavoured todissuade him from 
going to Itaiy; they thought that the 
chances of stiteess were much against 
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him ; that he would find the unscru- 
pulous Antony possessed of imperial 
power and of the people’s voices ; and 
that the contest’ of an untried youth 
with such a man as Antony could not 
fail of being ruinous. The boy Ocia- 
vius, however, thought otherwise— 


*¢ And it is difficult,” says Mr. Merivale, 
‘to pronounce a harsh judgment on his am- 
bition. The security that was promised to 
him he felt to be illusory. His lot was cast 
in an age of revolution, in which Casar’s 
nephew must be the mark for all the bolts of 
fortune. The fearful alternative was mani- 
festly foreed upon him; he must grasp 
Cwsar’s power to secure himself from Czesar’s 
fate.” 


We will agree with our author that it 
is difficult to blame his ambition ; we 
may, perhaps, also acknowledge that 
after having entered on his ambitious 
career, it became impossible for him 
to save his own head without taking 
those of thousands of his countrymen; 
we may even have to declare that 

tome required a despotic ruler, and 
that there was no one then on the 
world’s stage so fit to rule as the 
young Octavius; but arguments such 
as these will not reconcile the English 
reader to the character of the man. 
We will leave it to casuists and di- 
vines to say whether or no Octavius 
was wrong, and if wrong, when first 
he commenced his fault ; but we want 
no casuists or divines to tell us that 
his character was odious to humanity 
and unworthy of sympathy. But what 
foman ever required the sympathy 
of any one? 

Octavius came to Rome, and every 
step which he took there is marked 
by a policy supreme in its worldly 
wisdom. He made no single false 
step in his intricate path. And in- 
tricate as his path was, one false step 
might have plunged him intg destruc- 
tion. He met Antony at Rome, and 
outwitted the wily veteran at his own 
game. Antony had declared to the 

ople what was Cesar’s will, but he 

ad omitted to pay to them that por- 
tion, of which they were the inheri- 
tors ; he not only omitted to do this, 
but himself used the wealth with 
which he might have done it. Octa- 
vius, on his return to Rome, found 
nothing but ransacked coffers, and yet 
with such help as he got from his 
friends, he contrived to pay to the 
populace the legacies of his —_ it 

Ly 
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is needless to say who would thus be- 
come the popular favorite. 

It does not appear, however, that 
the two candidates had at this time 
any serious quarrel ; they were as yet 
too necessary to each other ; they had 
as yet to bathe in Roman blood be- 
fore they could divide between them 
the Roman empire, or decide to which 
the whole prize should be allotted. 
Autony soon left Rome, with the ob- 
ject of putting himself in eommand of 
the province which had been allotted 
by Cesar to Decimus Brutus, and 
which was now held by him. This 
pavance was called Cisalpine Gaul, 
nut comprised, in fact, that portion of 
Italy which now lies north of the Pa- 
pal States and Tuscany ; such was not 
the exact boundary, but it was sufii- 
ciently nearly so for our present pur- 
pose. 

Octavius remained in Rome, and 
armed himself and his adherents on 
the side of the senators, who re- 
solved to support Decimus against the 
pretensions of Antony. The com- 
mand of the senatorial forces was in 
the hands not of Octavius, but of the 
two consuls. The battle, or rather 


battles of Mutina were fought, and 
the consuls, though victorious, were 


killed in action. Octavius had no 
wish to press matters against his 
enemy, and refused indeed to do so. 
It was by no means the gaol of his 
ambition to be the servant of aneffete 
senate, in their vain endeavour to re- 
suscitate a cause already dead. It 
was not thus that he intended to ful- 
filhismission as Czesar’s heir. Instead 
of following Antony over the Alps, 
as he was desired, he turned with his 
army towards Rome, and ordered the 
fluttered senators to give him the 
consulship. What could a fiuttered 
senate do but obey? Octavius 
marched, or rather straggled, into 
Rome with his army, and the sena- 
tors having formally forbade his ap- 
proach, having put on their military 
garb, fortified a part of the city, and 
gone throngh the acknowledged para- 
phernalia of patriotic preparation, 
humbly put their necks beneath his 
feet ; such, at least, was the conduct 
of the majority. One, we are told, 
slew himself instead; but so hacknied 
a sacrifice now palls on the reader, 
who cannot stop to think whether this 
Cornutus might not have done better 
with his life, by sticking to his colors. 
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The majority of them hurried to the 
young warrior’s camp, and declared 
themselves to be his very humble 
servants. 

Octavius knew that he was not yet 
sufficient, in himself, to occupy the 
great place of Master of the Roman 
Empire, and he therefore summoned 
Antony to his aid; and now that 
league was formed which is called in 
history the second triumvirate. Could 
any word be found which would sig- 
nify a union between two men and 
one old woman, it would be more ap- 
propriate ; for Lepidus, who wasjoined 
in it with the two great Romans of 
the day, was little more than an old 
voman ; nor was it ever intended that 
he should be more. When Cvesar and 
Pompey coalesced, they had found it 
necessary to include a Crassus in the 
arrangement, each thereby hoping to 
qualify the supremacy of his great 
antagonist. Thus was the first trium- 
virate formed, and the second was of 
the same nature. Nominally and by 
agreement, the three were to divide 
the world between them; the true 
question was, however, this : to which 
of two of them should the world 
hereafter belong. 

It was no easy thing for men so 
circumstanced to meet. Each, of 
course, had at his heels his own army, 
and equally, of course, neither could 
trust himself within the ranks of his 
rival ; nor could either dare to re- 
move himself far from his own pro- 
tecting eagles : the mecting, however, 
was managed. They were in the vi- 
cinity of Bologna, and had advanced 
with their forees on opposite sides of 
a river; in this river was a small 
island, and on this island the trium- 
viri agreed to carve the world in 
pieces. So many men were to accom- 
pany each hero to such a distance ; 
from thence each was to advance 
alone ; each was to put his foot on the 
bridge at the same moment, the insig- 
nificant Lepidus having first entered 
the trysting place; when they got 
near to each other they made a scru- 
tiny, each of the other, to see that his 
ally had no dagger beneath his robe. 
*T was a pity, perhaps, that none had 
been so hidden. Could Octavius have 
put an end to Antony in that litile 
islet, what seas of blood would have 
been saved! what foul disgrace at 
Actium! what foul disgrace in Egypt! 
But then we should have lost a play 
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of Shakespere’s, and one of the finest 
passages in the Aineid, 

Such speculations, however, are use- 
less. There was no such dagger ready, 
and the three sat down calmly to the 
work in hand. The partition of the 
empire, as Mr. Merivale observes, was 
an easy task. A province or two more 
or less, an outlying kingdom here or 
there, was a matter of small moment 
to men, each of whom was determined 
ultimately to have the whole. That 
matter caused small difference among 
them ; but there was another which 
sat closer to their hearts. How was 
each to obtain the privilege of slaugh- 
tering the adherents of his rival? 
We will let Mr. Merivale describe 
how they did so. We should find it 
difficult to improve the narrative :— 


“*The associates, thus prepared for the 
work of slaughter, sate with a list of the 
noblest citizens before them, and each in turn 
pricked the name of him whom he destined 
to perish. Each claimed to be ridded of his 
person: 1 @ 1emivs, and to save h's own [r'ends. 
But when they found their wishes clash. they 
resorted without co:npunction to mutual con- 
cessions. Octavius could easily permit An- 
tonius to proscribe the detestcd author of the 
Philippies. Antonius surrendered to him in 
return his own uncle by the mother’s side, 
Lucius Cesar. It is uncertain whetler Le- 
pidus claimed the slaughter of his brother, 
Paulus Amilius, or whether he only aban- 
doned him to the malice of his collegues, As 
they proceeded, their viewsexpanded. They 
signed death-warrants to gratify their friends. 
As the list slowly lengthened, new motives 
were discovered for appending to it additional 
names. The mere possession of riches was 
fatal to many, for the masters of so many 
legions were ulways poor: the occupation of 
pleasant houses and catates sealed the fate of 
others, for the triumvirs were voluptuous as 
well as cruel, Lastly, the mutual jealousy 
of the proscribers augmented the number of 
their victims, each seeking the destruction of 
those who conspicuously favored his col- 
leagues, and each exacting a similar compen- 
sation in return. ‘The whole number exten- 
ded, we are told, to three hundred senators and 
two thousand knights; among them were 
brothers, uncles, and favorite officers of the 
triumvirs themselves !” 


Nothing in history is more horrid 
than this. Let us remember the age 
of Octavius, and the fact, as here told 
to us, that he had no personal ene- 
mies on whom to be avenged, no ex- 
citement of war or sense of danger to 
blunt his feelings: let us remember 
what are the customary springs of 
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action in a youth of twenty, and how 
prone such a one usually is to risk his 
own life when desirous to imperil that 
of his enemy. Who but Octavius, at 
such an age as that, has sat in slow se 
cluded counsel and with studious fore- 
thought arranged the slaughter of his 
enemies—and of his friends ? 

Romanorum Romanissimus! It is 
all that we can say of him. It was the 
nature of a Roman to be subtle, cruel, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous—to be 
wise in policy, cold of heart, fond of 
power, and anxious for blood; and 
education with Octavius had so im- 

roved upon nature, that at twenty 
ne had nothing left to learn: he had 
already beaten the greatest of his 
countrymen in their own peculiar 
vices. 

The world still reads with panting 
heart and hair on end the bloody re- 
cords of many a fearful tragedy. 
Rome waded in blood when Sylla 
avenged himself, and the amusements 
of Nero and of Commodus were al- 
most as fatal to her. The Sicilian 
vespers fill us with horror. The 
slaughter of the Hussites and the Al- 
bigenses seem to have demanded the 
intervention of an avenging God. The 
massacre of St. Bartholomew and the 
cruelties of Alva fascinate us by their 
atrocity. The black hole of Calcutta 
still moves our tears, and the blood- 
clogged guillotine of Maratand Robes- 
pierre leaves us with the idea that the 
cruelty of men could sin with no 
deeper guilt than theirs. 

But all the slaughterers of their 
fellow-men should hide their heads be- 
fore Octavius. All murderers should 
pale at the superiority of his fore- 
thought, and the coldness of his 
cruelty. He was “the best o’ the 
cut-throats”—for it cannot be said of 
Antony that he was as good. In all 
those historic instances to which we 
have referred some strong passion had 
been excited, or else those rivers of 
blood were shed by slow dribblets at 
first, till the apppetite, maddened by 
its food, became brutalised and de- 
moniac. Men taught themselves to 
think that they were slaying God’s 
enemies, not their own; and then 
found themselves unable to stop the 
torrent when they had raised the 
flood-gate. Sylla slew his victims as 
ruthlessly, but Sylla had been roused 
to vengeance by opposition. Nero and 
Commodus were made mad by power. 
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At the Sicilian vespers deep wrongs 
were avenged ; so deep that our sym- 
pathies are with the murderers, not 
with the murdered. The cruelty even 
of Robespierre was the growthof time, 
and was matured by opportuity. He, 
perhaps, is the most abhorrent to us 
of all the world’s famous hangmen ; 
and yet in his early years he em- 
ployed his energies in advocating the 
repeal of all laws which would inflict 
capital punishment. 

Antony was bad enough. The 
mind recoils with half incredulous 
horror at the narration of such cruelty 
as his. But he was used and well 
used to slaughter in all its forms. He 
had seen the streets of Rome red with 
Roman blood ; he had seen many a 
hard-fought field ; he had seen the 
wounds of Cesar; and he had, more- 
over, enemies of his own. Anton 
was a man whose heart had been hard- 
ened, till it was hard as stone, by the 
bloody circumstances of an adventu- 
rous life; but Octavius was a youth 
whose heart required no hardening. 
It was produced by nature without a 
spot in it softer than adamant. It had 
been steeled in a triple furnace, and 
placed in his bosom ready for such 
work as he had to do. 

The field of Philippi has obtained a 
celebrity in history to which the bat- 
tles fought on it hardly give it a 
just claim. It is true that on that 
field there was made the last stand by 
republican Rome against her masters ; 
but that stand was made so poorly, 
that republican Rome need not boast 
much of the matter. 

And here we cannot but qualify the 
word republic as applied to any Ro- 
man faction or any _ nent party then 
existing. Toour ears the word republic 
savors of democracy,and toa Roman of 
the time of Coriolanus the word might 
probably convey somesimilaridea. But 
the power of any fraction of the peo- 
ple except the army had now been 
dead sufficiently long to be forgotten. 
The popular and plebeian office of 
tribune was still held and still coveted 
as one of the most powerful in the 
state; but the Roman tribune had 
lately been no more than one among 
the many tyrants of Rome. The popu- 
lace of Rome, if they favored either 

y, favored that of the Cesars. 
had been the successor of Ma- 

rius, and Marius had been the cham- 
pion of the people. Octavius and 
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Antony were now the inheritors of 
Ceesar’s policy. Sylla had been the 
avenger of the high aristocracy of 
Rome, of the senators and consuls, of 
the great families who had so long 
contrived to divide among them the 
wealth of the state, of the curule 
chairs, of the fasces, and of Roman 
dignity. His party was that of the 
oligarchy, who had habitually ruled 
Rome, and who considered themselves 
in an especial manner to be the blood 
and marrow of the republic. As Cesar 
had taken up the mantle of Marius, so 
had Pompey worn that of Sylla; and 
now its shreds and fragments were 
divided between the men who had 
consented to the murder of Czesar. 

Thus, at Philippi the side of the 
republic was advocated by Brutus and 
Cassius, but the people of Rome were 
with Octavius and Antony. 

And very unworthily did Brutusand 
Cassius play their part. They were 
masters of an immense force, and also 
of the country in which that force was 
to be employed ;_ they had, or might 
have had, through their natural ally, 
the son of Pompey, full command of 
the sea. Nevertheless, they allowed 
their enemies to transport their huge 
army into Macedonia, and then force 
on an action, unprepared as the trium- 
viri were with any means of sustain- 
ing their legions, had an action been 
declined. The two republican gene- 
rals then differed on the eve of battle, 
and finally fought without any tho- 
roughly concerted scheme. It appears 
that they might even then have con- 
quered, but for their own folly or mis- 
takes. Gods and men were not against 
them, had they been able to befriend 
themselves. One side of the army, 
that led by Brutus, was in the very 
act of victory, when the other side, 
led by Cassius, turned round and fled. 
Cassius had been deceived as to what 
the legions of Brutus were about, and 
immediately that he had the smallest 
ground for doubt, he retired to his 
tent, and had his throat cut. So far 
the contest had been nearly equal, 
and such was the first battle of Phi- 


—_ 
he second took place some three 
weeks after it, on the same ground. 
Here also the legions of Brutus fought 
well; but the Cesareans ultimately 
drove them back. Then the soldiers 
to fancy that no name 
could lead them to 


of Rome be 
but that of C 
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victory, and wavered in their obe- 
dience. Brutus was all but left alone. 
So he also retired, and, more Ro- 
manorum, died by his own sword, as 
Cato, Cassius, and so many others had 
done before him. It was the only re- 
source of a Roman in adversity. 

The field of Philippi lies at the foot 
of the southern slope of the Balkan, 
between the western extremity of that 
ridge and the spur which runs from it 
to the southward, and which, we be- 
lieve, is still called Mount Rhodope : 
and here was terminated all idea of 
the republic of Rome. From thence 
to the next great battle, that of Ac- 
tium, there is little of great interest 
to record. Antony soon took posses- 
sion of the eastern provinces, and, with 
the provinces, of the manners also of 
of the East. We cannot now stop to 
dwell on his luxurious life in the arms 
of Cleopatra, of the wonderful fasci- 
nation which she obtained over his 
stern Roman nature, or of the efforts 
which he made from time to time to 
rescue himself from the fatal effects 
of Eastern debauchery, and be again 
the loved imperatur of his legions. 
Nor is it necessary that we should. If 
any portion of Roman history is well 
known, it is that which tells us of 
Antony’s revels in Egypt. It must, 
however, be remembered that he had 
cemented his friendship with Octa- 
vius by marrying his sister Octavia. 
Such domestic ties were as commonly 
made among Roman citizens, with the 

litical object of ensuring family al- 

iances, us they since have been be- 
tween crowned heads; but the in- 
tended object was rarely gained. The 
lady was indeed frequently so married, 
but she was almost as frequently di- 
vorced. So intricate in this manner 
were the alliances in times of trouble 
between the leaders of the different 
factions, that it is quite impossible 
that an ordinary reader should follow 
them. He will frequently meet the 
narrative of some auspicious wedding, 
that is to strengthen the friendship of 
noble families, and yet before the 
bride had been delivered of her first- 
born child, he will hear of her divorce. 
She will then be led to a second nuptial 
couch, and the heir of the first hus- 
band will be born beneath the roof- 
tree of his enemy. 

Such a marriage as this had united 
the dissolute Antony with the vir- 
tuous and perhaps prudish Octavia. 
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It was not likely that their loves 
should be enduring. Whatever were 
the merits of Octavia, she could 
hardly hope to compete with Cleo- 
patra in the use of a woman’s wea- 
pons. She was of course neglected, 
contemned, and insulted; and hav- 
ing in vain followed her husband as 
far as Athens, returned to Rome to 
add her wrongs to all the others 
which enabled her brother to call An- 
tony his enemy. 

Octavius in the meantime had been 
far differently employed. When the 
Eastern provinces had been assigned 
to Antony, Lepidus had been sent to 
Africa, and Italy and the Western 
provinces fell to the share of Octa- 
vius. The task undertaken by him 
was not an easy one. He had battle 
after battle to fight, not for new pro- 
vinces, not for fresh laurels, but for 
very existence in his Roman home. 
War, we may say, can never have been 
in itself delightful to Augustus, as 
it was to Cesar and to Antony—as 
it had been to Alexander, and was to 
be to Napoleon. He had neither 
taste for it, nor apparently much 
talent. In his younger days his 
health was always feeble, and often 
so bad as to disable him from moving 
unless in a litter. When he com- 
manded in person, he was generally 
beaten, and seems finally to have be- 
come so aware of this, as to trust much 
more in military matters to Agrippa 
than to himself. He was twice beaten 
and well beaten in naval engagements 
by Sextus Pompeius; but the good 
fortune for which his whole life was 
noted was as conspicious in his ad- 
versity as in his success. Though 
his navy had been completely routed, 
though he himself had been barely 
able to escape with life, nevertheless 
his enemy had failed to profit by the 
opportunity of victory, and after 
each defeat Octavius was allowed to 


Retrick his beams, and with new spangled ore 
Flame in the forehead of the morning sky. 


It were useless to follow the four 
chieftains, for Sextus the son of Pom- 
pey now made a fourth, through 
their various quarrels and reconcilia- 
tions ; each of them disliked and was 
personally jealous of the other ; 
each of them wished to be alone 
supreme, for it seems that even Lepi- 
dus made some such attempt. But 
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it was not long before Antony and 
Octavius remained the only masters 
of a Roman force. Octavius, though 
he could not conquer Sextus himself, 
did so by the arms of Agrippa, and 
the son of the Pompey the Great soon 
vanished from the scene, and was 
heard of no more. He it seems did 
not kill himself, but was privately 
butchered in some manner sufticiently 
obscure to have escaped much atten- 
tion. 

Each of the two brothers-in-law 
desired a rupture with the other, and 
they did not find it difficult to assign 
acause. As is usual among poten- 
tates who become so circumstanced, 
the by angry charges, each ac- 
eusing the other of selfish ambition 
and treachery. They were both no 
doubt correct in such accusations. 
Octavius harangued against Antony 
in the senate, and Antony replied by 
sending to Rome a formal divorce of 
his wife Octavia. This it seems was 
tantamount to a declaration of war. 
Antony proclaimed himself as about 
to contend against the tyranny of 
Octavius, but Octavius more pru- 
dently declared war, not against An- 
tony, but against Egypt. And so 
the world was once more in arms. 

We will not attempt to describe 
the battle of Actium, but will refer 
our readers to Virgil and Mr. Meri- 
vale, giving a preference to the poet. 

his authority, it would appear 
that the victory of Augustus (we may 

e so to call him now, as he is 
so called by Virgil) was entirely 
owing to the interference of the Ac- 
tian Apollo. The god who had been 
duly worshipped in his temple on the 
eliff bent his bow, and the Eastern 
tribes, terror-stricken, fled at the 
hurtling of his arrow. The historian 
attributes as little as the poet to the 
prowess or skill of the victor. An- 
tony was a beaten man before the 
battle began. His mind was gone ; 
his high courage sapped; his self- 
confidence was at an erd. Looking 
at the number of his forces, the 
weight of his vessels, the means at 
his di , and his own experience, 
one is inclined to say that he should 
have beaten his enemy, either by 
land or water. But he fought with- 
out an idea of conquering, and none 
who ever so fought have conquered. 
No was 2 to make him 
fiy, for he went into battle prepared 
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only for flight. The poison of Egypt 
had chiealp quelled the courage of 
the Roman warrior. 

In truth, there was no battle at 
Actium, though so much merit has 
been given to Augustus for his 
victory. There was no battle, but 
only a complete rout. We all know 
that Cleopatra accompanied Antony 
when he went forth to meet Augus- 
tus— 

ultima secum 
Bactra velit, sequitur que nefus Egy ptiaconjux. 


This in the eyes of Romans was 
the great offence ; this was in their 
mind the cause of his discomfiture, 
And they were probably right. The 
Egyptian consort maintained it 
seems a sort of control over her 
own country’s force through the 
whole campaign. It was but a di- 
vided command which Antony held, 
and a command divided with a wo- 
man. On the first opportunity which 
the wind allowed, Cheepaten fled. 


She hoisted her purple sails on her gilded 
deck, [as Mr. Merivale tells us, ] and threaded 
rapidly the maze of combatants, followed by 
the Egyptian squadron of sixty barks, This 
movement, unexpected to the last by either 
party, was ascribed to woman's cowarilice ; 
but from what had already passed in the 
council, there can be no doubt that it was 
previously concerted. When Antonius him- 
self, observing the appointed signal, leaped 
into a five-oared galley. and followed swiftly 
in her wake, the rage and shame of his 
adherents filled them with desperation. 


Quos Deus vult perdere, prius de- 
mental. There is no other explana- 
tion to be given of Antony’s conduct, 
for it seems that he had no ulterior 
design. The great army which he 
had left on shore, and to which he 
should have trusted his safety, aban- 
doned its general when it was found 
that the general had abandoned his 
army. Nor did Antony expect that 
it would be otherwise. He as his 
sole resource returned to Egypt with 
his queen, and here, in alternate pe- 
riods of gloomy solitude and loud 
revelling orgies, wasted the few 
wretched remaining days of his mo- 
mentous life. For an instant he is 
seen combating against the foe that 
had followed close upon his heels, 
with all the energy and promptness 
of his youth, and then he is found 
begging abjectly for favour, as ne Ro- 
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man should have begged. 


His mis- 
tress too was treacherous to him, and 
strove hard to save herself by the sale 


of her lovers life and her own 
charms. Augustus, however, knew 
that both were at his command, and 
would purchase neither. The two 
fugitives were abandoned by every 
friend, by every hope, by every 
chance of succour. Cleopatra, fearing 
she knew not what, retired to the 
costly tomb which she had prepared 
for her sepulture, and gave out that 
she had destroyed herself. Her lover, 
not to be outdone, and flattering him- 
self that in spite of her well-known 
perfidy, the pearl of Egypt had at 
last died for love of him, determined 
to perish as became a Roman. He 
gave himself a mortal wound, and 
when wounded and sinking was car- 
ried to the arms of his mistress. And 
thus he died. 

Augustus was a libertine as regards 
women, but he never became the slave 
ofa woman. It was in vain that 
Cleopatra tried her well-accustomed 
wiles upon the iron heart of a third 
Roman Imperator. Augustus, we are 
told, looked coldly from her face, up- 
braided her for her policy asa queen, 
and demanded an inventory of her 
wealth. For him she could now an- 
swer but two purposes—to fill his 
coffers, and adorn his triumph. Cleo- 
patra begged abjectly for her life, 
and the conqueror felt assured that 
she would consent to live to be drag- 
ged as a show through the streets of 
Rome. We remember how the gal- 
lant Vercingetorix had fared ; how he, 
after six years of captivity, had been 
strangled in Rome by way of gracing 
the triumph of the great Cesar, of 
the Cesar who was famous for his 
mercy. Cleopatra may have fairly 
surmised that neither her sex, nor her 
more than matured charms, would 
save her from some fate equally to be 
dreaded at the hands of a Cesar who 
was not often merciful. 

She deceived Augustus by her 
prayers and her humility. She again 
taught herself to believe that she had 
truly loved her Antony, and having 
sent to the conqueror an appeal, in 
which she bene to be buried with 
her lover, she succeeded in putting an 
end to her life. The historian is able 
to give us no more authenticated nar- 
rative of the manner of her death 
than that with which Shakespere 
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has made us familiar. We are not 
forbidden to believe in those little 
asps hidden beneath the fig-leaves, 
with which we have so long been ac- 
quainted. Augustus was balked of 
his liying victim, and constrained to 
satisfy his triumphal pomp with a 
poor image of the dying lady. He 
was not, however, debarred from 
blood. The boy Cvxsarion was 
the child of Cleopatra, and she had 
claimed Cesar as the father of her 
son. Cvesarion therefore died. There 
was still surviving one of the conspi- 
rators against Czesar: he also died. 
Others also there were whom it was 
thought well to sacrifice, some for 
one cause, some for another. And 
then, we are told, Octavius, triumph- 
ant in victory and secure in power, 
wiped his blood-stained sword. Mr. 
Merivale seems almost to think that 
he would better have sustained his 
character, had he had resource to 
another proscription. 

Having arranged his affairs in the 
East, Augustus returned to Rome, 
and enjoyed his triumph. This is 
the moment at which the Empire of 
the West commenced ; 725 years from 
the building of the city, and 29 years 
before the birth of Christ. IRtisa 
memorable epoch in the world’s his- 
tory. -In profane history there is 
none more memorable. From this 
commenced the system of qualified 
despotism which has prevailed so ge- 
nerally in Europe. All the emperors, 
czars, and autocratic kings who have 
since ruled in Germany, Russia, 
Spain, France, England, and Italy, 
have owed their power to the policy 
of Augustus, and have not the less 
owed to him the necessity of labour- 
ing in their great offices for the weal 
of their subjects. 

It is in this that European tyrants 
have differed so widely from Eastern 
kings. The thrones of the latter 
have been soft and idle couches, their 
subjects attendant slaves, mere mini+ 
sters to the pleasures of their lord, 
their kingdom a domain for the pro- 
duction of such luxuries as might 
gratify his tastes. But no seat can 
have been less soft than those’ on 
which the autocratic sovereigns of Eu- 
rope have been forced to sit, no la 
bour more oppressive both to the 
body and the mind than that the 
have been called upon to endure. ts 
is true that many have failed to ag 
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complish their destiny, and that none 
failed more signally than those who 
inherited the throne of Augustus. 
But nearly all who so failed paid 
with their life the penalty of their 
failure. 

The late Nicholas and the present 
Napoleon are true samples of sove- 
reignity after the order of Augustus. 
That order peremptorily requires that 
its proud accolytes shall be unserupu- 
lous, wise in policy, fertile in resour- 
ces, laborious beyond all others, 
self-controlling, majestic in mein, far- 
seeing, happy in the choice of ser- 
vants, understanding in the ways of 
men, and above all things mindful of 
the material welfare of the multitude. 
Such was Augustus. Such attri- 
butes he united within himself per- 
haps more thoroughly than any of his 
successors on the various thrones of 
Europe. It was he who first created 
a throne of which the possessor should 
neither be a soldier nor a Sybarite— 
neither an Alexander nora Sardana- 
palus. It was he who first among 
the ancients perceived what was the 
true work of aruler of men. His 

t rival Antony could fight, and 
rink, and lounge on couches with 
his lady-love. Augustus did none of 
these things; but he used unspar- 
ingly the brain which God had given 
him, and seated himself on a throne 
from which death alone could move 
him. It was his singular good fate 
to form an empire, and to enjoy the 
full fruition of his success for the 
long period of forty-two years. 

When we declare that Augustus 
did not fight, we mean that he had no 
peculiar aptitude that way. Fighting 
enough he had had, and even now it 
was not destined that his empire 
should be long at peace. Prolonged 
quiescence indeed for Rome was not 
possible, as in these days it is not 
possible for British India. But it 
was his ambition to be at peace, and 
he succeeded at any rate in name. 
Though the empire was still doomed 
to border warfare, though it was 
still necessary to keep in subjection 
the conquered provinces, though the 
conquest of other provinces was 
forced upon it, nevertheless Augus- 
tus succeeded in his object of closing 
the temple of Janus. The doors of 
this old Roman god’s abode, (never 
open but in time of war, and never 

ut but in time of peace) had in fact 
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not been closed since the origin of 
the republic. Rome had always 
been at war. Tradition indeed told 
of some blissful era in the reign of 
an ancient and half mythic king, in 
which no battle had been waged ; 
but Romans had not even any record 
of a time of peace but what such tra- 
dition afforded them. They had 
been essentially a warrior people, 
but their appetite had now been sa- 
tiated by twenty years of civil 
contest, and the city panted for rest. 
Wars such as those which had added 
kingdom after kingdom to the domi- 
nion of the city, which had given 
power and wealth to Rome, and a 
high station to the very name of a 
Roman, were doubtless popular 
enough. But of late years their 
bloodshed had been not only less ho- 
nourable but Jess profitable also. In 
the battles that had been fought at 
Pharsalia and Mutina, at Philippi 
and at Actium, Romans had met: Ro- 
mans in the field, and though the le- 
gionary veterans of the victorious 
general might succeed in wringing 
fromthe state some rich largess either 
in land or money, the state itself 
could gain nothing by such warfare. 

Augustus! undoubtedly shewed that 
he understood the people whom he 
was about to rule, when with much 
ceremony he shut the temple of Ja- 
nus. It was not so much the declara- 
tion that the empire was at peace, as 
the indication of a wish to cease from 
constant warfare that raised his popu- 
larity to so high a pitch. Romans 
were weary of being led to victory 
and death ; they were sick of their 
blood-stained eagles, and boastful ly- 
ing standards, which still proclaimed 
themselves to be the ensigns of a se- 
nate and a republic. They were de- 
sirous of ease and plenty, and were 
contented to barter their free citizen- 
ship for subjection to a monarch, pro- 
vided that that monarch would let 
them live and enjoy life. They had 
had enough of glory and to spare, 
food and amusement, panem et Cir- 
censes—to such moderate wishes were 
they now contented to limit their 
demands on the man that was to rule 
them. 

But food and amusement for men 
who will not work, cannot easily be 
found by even the most politic of 
emperors for any prolonge riod ; 
and Augustus had no more difficult 
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task than of giving, and of not giving, 
gratuitous bread to those who de- 
manded it. It had long been the 
practice of candidates for public honor 
and high official place, to gain the 
good will of the people by shows and 
games, by the contests of gladiators 
and slaughter of wild beasts. Many 
an aspirant for popular favor, ruined 
by the huge cost of these necessary 
sports, had been driven to recruit his 
finances by proconsular extortion. 
To this, however, there was some 
limit, and costly as these exhibitions 
were, they ruined those only who 
paid for them. But the gifts of corn, 
extended nearly to all who would 
condescend to ask it, was doubly 
deleterious. The man who has once 
brought himself to live on alms will 
never work for bread if he can help 
it. Mr. Merivale tells us that three 
hundred and twenty thousand male 
citizens had sunk so low, at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Augustus, 
These, with the females and infants 
aenging to them, must have repre- 
sented nearly a million of people. 
Under such circumstances, we can 
easily understand how difficult was 
the task of Augustus. These state 
beggars of course declined to till the 
fields from which the corn for the 
city’s use should have been procured, 
and Rome was dependent for her 
supply of food on Sicily and Sardinia 
—on Africa and on Egypt. In these 
days of screw propellers and free- 
trade we hardly realize the danger 
of such a situation; but Augustus 
and his ministers realized it most 
fully. We are told that by the exer- 
cise of great firmness, he succeeded in 
reducing the number to two hundred 
thousand male recipients of this state 
charity. 

This ruinous system had commenced 
with an attempt to provide plenteous 
supplies at ordinary prices in the 
Roman markets, at a time when na- 
ture was refusing such plenteous 
supplies to the world at large. Thus 
the city was to be provided with 
food at the expence of the rural dis- 


tricts. That the laws of trade should 
have been so little understood some 
fifty years before Christ is by no 
means wonderful, but it is wonderful 
that we should have lived to see the 
policy of Pompey attempted within 
the last 


what 


ear or two in Paris, with 
final result we are not yet ina 
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condition to declare. In both cases, 
the good will of the central city was 
especially necessary to the great man 
of the hour. 

And now Augustus went through 
those progressive steps in the nomen- 
clature of despotic power, which have 
been usual when any country has 
submitted toa new despot. Or rather, 
he set those examples which other 
new despots have followed. And it 
is impossible not to admire the depth 
of his political sagacity, his accurate 
knowledge of the people, and his 
unerring steps towards the goal of his 
ambition. 

The first name which he assumed 
was that of ‘Imperator”’—as being a 
humble title applying merely to mili- 
tary command, and having no refer- 
ence to civic rule. To our ears this 
term, modernized into the customary 
name of Emperor, is the most princely 
which man can assume. But it was 
not so then. The General at the 
head of troops was always entitled to 
be so called, providing he had achieved 
a certain amount of military success ; 
and as the new prince of course kept 
up his army, he equally of course 
kept up the name. This name, it is 
true, he offered to resign with many 
magnanimous protestations as to his 
indifference to military supremacy, 
and anxiety for the city’s welfare. 
But such protestations were well un- 
derstood, and he was prevailed on 
without much difficulty to wave his 
objections. Had he called himself 
‘‘ Dictator,” as his uncle had done, he 
would have offended deeply the scru- 
ples of his countrymen. The name 
of Triumvir also was unpopular ; 
but no harm could be thought of a 
ruler whose ambition could satisfy 
itself with the soldier’s rank which he 
had won in fighting his country’s 
battles. And thus mighty monarchs, 
who have themselves fought no bat- 
tles at all, but merely allowed their 
deputies to do so for them, have from 
that day to this been called Emperors. 

He then assumed a power which is 
in our days, and in our country, the 
most valued ap e of sovereignty. 
He constituted himself the fountain 
of titled honor in the state, and this 
he did with most excellent state-craft. 
There had been among Rome’s great 
officers, in her palmy days, a class, 
by no means least in dignity, who 
were called Censors, To them be- 
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longed the privilege of excluding from 
the senate such as were unworthy, 
and of substituting for them such as 
were deemed fit for the high position. 
Augustus now became, not Censor, 
but the depositor of the censorial 
power ; and in that capacity not only 
weeded the senate as he thought fit, 
but renewed the patrician families, 
which, in the slaughter of the civil 
wars, had been as nearly extirpated 
as were ours in the days of the Roses. 
In other words, he made whom he 
would noble ; and he made also whom 
he would ignoble. And by doing so, 
he declared how great was the differ- 
ence between his own standing and 
that of the highest of his nobility. 

In the same way he became perpe- 
tual prince ; and in the same way the 
word prince has come to bear its pre- 
sent signification. It had been cus- 
tomary in Rome that some good and 
venerable man should be named as 
* Princeps Senatus,” or leader, as it 
were, of the Roman House of Lords. 
Augustus wasso named in perpetuity ; 
and following emperors, inheriting 
the distinction, were denominated 
princes, they and all their families, 
when there was no longer any House 
of Lords to lead. 

Then arose a question as to the 
familiar name by which he should be 
known to his people. That of Octa- 
vius was simply that of his family. 
His father had been called Octavius, 
and his sister was Octavia. It was 
necessary that he should assume some 
distinctive name, that might be popu- 
lar, and at the same time have within 
it a savor of the divinity which he 
had assumed. There seems to have 
been some difference on the matter. 
His advisers were divided in opinion ; 
one suggested that of Quirinus, the 
divine founder of the city ; others 
that of Romulus, the man founder. 
But Augustus was considered less 
objectional. Mr. Merivale tells us how 
everything appertaining to the gods 
was august, and explains that the 
name could not be other than lucky. 
Tt soon became popular, and has not 
yet lost its popularity. 

He had already taken on himself 
the duties of the old Censors, and 
with the duties much more power 
than had even belonged to the Cen- 
sors; and his next step was to assume 
also the office of tribune of the people. 
It would be too tedious to explain 
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here what were the vast privileges of 
the tribunes: they are well under- 
stood by most readers of this Maga- 
zine; andit is probably known to all, 
that they were established with a 
view of repressing the power of the 
nobles, and would in effect have 
placed the commanding power of the 
state in the hands of the people, had 
the office been filled by disinterested 
patriots. But the office had seldom 
been so filled, and had in latter ages 
been used for the vilest purposes of 
sedition. Augustus now became sole 
Tribune as well as God, and Emperor, 
and Prince, and Censor. . 

He became sole and perpetual tri- 
bune—but to ease himself from 4 
portion of the enormous weight of 
rule which he had to bear, he joined 
with him in the tribuneship, first one 
son-in-law, and then another—first 
Agrippa, and afterwards Tiberius. 

Rome had been customarily ruled 
by high officers who were elected 
annually, and who at the end of this 
year of office either sunk again into 
private life, or were chosen for higher 
places—or went abroad as the gover- 
nors of kingdoms. All such elections 
and arrangements were now appa- 
rently unnecessary. Augustus dst 
his own lieutenant-governors; and 
when he had found a useful man to 
fill an office, it was not probable that 
he would lose his services because he 
had done a year’s work. Nevertheless, 
he continued to fill the annual office 
with some affectation of an adherence 
to old Roman customs. The two 
Consuls were duly chosen, of which 
he was himself one, we forget now 
how many times. When he did not 
deign to fill one of the consular 
chairs, he had a seat between them. 
He appointed whom he would, and 
frequently many in the year. It wa: 
often sufficient honor for a noble 
Roman to have been one of the em- 
peror’s consuls, even for a day. The 
preetors also were appointed annually, 
and continued to exercise the highest 
judicial authority of the state; and 
the names at any rate of the questors 
and ediles were maintained. 

Tt was the policy of Augustus to 
restore or confirm the old republican 
names, while he utterly swept away 
the habits of the republic; and he 
performed his task with consummate 
wisdom. He contrived to mould to 
his purpose institutions, to which his 
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purpose was in fact directly antago- 
nistic, and thus succeeded in turning 
the mighty oligarchs of the Roman 
Senate into useful members of a civic 
bureaucracy. He was the first to 
learn the convenience of a united 
cabinet council, and was the founder 
of all civil services. 

Nothing, perhaps, gives to us Eng- 
lishmen and Irishmen of the nine- 
teenth century so distressing an idea 
of the life of ancient Rome, as the 
nature of the relationship which ex- 
isted between men and women, and 
between husband and wife. A true 
knowledge of the nature of the inter- 
vane between the sexes would pro- 

hably give us a correct idea of the 
state of civilization in any a 
When we read that the men of : 
nation are employed in eating drink. - 


>) 
ings or fighting, while the womea till 
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the fields and c: ury the burdens, we 
know at once that we are reading of 
savages. When we learn that women 
are used solely as ministers of sen- 
sual luxury, and that all knowledge, 
thought, and mental culture is con- 
fined to the master sex, we are equally 
sure that the nation spoken of has 
not attained to the worship of Christ. 

he treatment of women in Rome was 
not that of either of such countries, 
and yet it was nearly equally far 
removed from that which we consider 
due to our wives and daughters. 

The Roman maiden who was gently 
born, carried no burdens and tilled 
no fields, nor was she doomed to be 
immured in a haram, with no pursuit 
but the adornment of her charms 
and no possession but the jewels 
with which she covered them. Her 
lot, however, was hardly more happy. 
Marriage in Rome had from the ear- 
liest years of the republic been looked 
on as a high duty rather than a happy 
privilege. “Tts object was,” as Mr. 
Merivile says, “ not to chasten the 
affections but to replenish the curies 
and the centuries, maintain the ser- 
vices of the temples, and recruit the 
legions.” As long as high duties 
were cherished by a poor and patriotic 
people, marriage of this sort sufliced 
for lts object ; but when Rome became 
rich and sensual, such a bond became 
to be felt as an inconvenient nuisance. 
By the law also, the Roman wife was 
little more than the slave of her lord, 
though the Roman maiden was free 
enough. The wife was little better 
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than the chattel of her husband ; he 
could not, indeed, legally kill her, 
but he could confine her, sell her, 
beat her, divorce her, make a present 
of her, and treat her in a manner 
very far removed, indeed, from that 
which is gener rally in vogue in our good 
city of Dublin. 

Marriage had become absolutely un- 
popular with men and women; and 
the result was fearfully pernicious 
both to the morals and policy of the 
state. We will here give the striking 
picture which our author shows :— 


The unmarried Roman, cohabiting with a 
fieelwoman, or slave, became the father of a 
bastard brood, against whom the gates of the 
city were shut. His pride was wounded in 
the tenderest part; his loyalty to the com- 
monwealth was shaken. He chose rather to 
abandon the wretched offspring of hisamours, 
than to breed them up as a reproach to him- 
self, and sce them sink below the rank in 
which their father was born, In the absenee 
of all true religious feeling, the possession of 
children was the surest pledge to the state of 
the public morality of her citizens. By the 
renunciation of marriage, which it became 
the fashion to avow and boast, public confi- 
dence was shaken to its centre. On the 
other hand, the women themselves, insulted 
by the neglect of the other sex, and exaspe- 
rated at the inferiority of their position, 
revenged themselves by holding the instiiu- 
tion of legitimate marriage in almost equal 
aversion, They were indignant at the servi- 
tude to which it bound them, the state of 
dependence and legal incapacity in which it 
kept them ; for it left them without rights, 
and without the enjoyment of their own pro- 
perty: it reduced them to the status of mere 
children, or rather transferred them from the 
power of their parent to that of their has- 
band. They continued through life, in spite 
of the mockery of respect with which the 
laws surrounded them, things rather than 
persons ; things that could be sold, trans- 
ferred backwards and forwards from one mas- 
ter to another, for the sake of their dowry, or 
even their powers of child-bearing. For the 
smallest fault they might be placed on trial 
before their husbands; or if he were more 
than usualiy considerate in judging upon his 
own case, before a council of her relations; 
she might be beaten with rods, even to death 
itself, fur adultery, or any other heinous 
crime; while she might suffer divorce from 
the merest caprice, and simply for the alleged 
departure of her youth or beauty. 

The latter centuries of the Roman com- 
monwealth are filled with the domestic strug- 
gles occasioned by the obstinacy with which 
political restrictious were maintained upon 
the most sensitive of the social relations. 
Beginning with wild and romantic legends, 
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the account of these troubles becomes in the 
end an important feature in history. As 
early as the year 423, it is said, a great 
number of Roman matrons attempted the 
lives of their husbands by poison, They 
were dragged before the tribunals, probably 
domestic, and adjudged to death. As many 
as a hundred and seventy are said to have 
suffered. 


Under such circumstances it became 
necessary to make laws enjoining the 
ceremony of marriage; and the ap- 
peal which was made on one occasion 
to the patriotism of the citizen must 
no doubt have been received rap- 
turously by the Roman matrons :— 


Could we exist (said one Metellus, a cen- 
sor) without wives at all, doubtless we 
should rid ourselves of the plague they are to 
us. Since, however, nature has decreed 
that we cannot dispense with the infliction, 
it is best to bear it manfully, and rather look 
to the permanent conservation of the state 
than to our own present satisfaction. 


But the Roman matrons and Ro- 
man maidens were too fully of the 
same opinion themselves, to be angry 
with the censor for expressing it. 
Those who had tried the marriage 
vows knew well the misery of the 
heartless union. And those who had 
not, were sufiiciently unwilling to 
submit to a tyranny which no love 
could make endurable, and from 
which all love would be banished. 
It had been the unfortunate result 
of Roman policy to make marriage 
as unpopular with the women as with 
the men. 

On this matter it was in vain even 
for Augustus to make new enact- 
ments. His subjects would not marry. 
** Both the men and women preferred 
the loose terms of union on which 
they had consented to cohabit, to the 
harsh provisions of antiquity.” He 
made positive, laws, declared penal- 
ties, offered rewards, sung poems in 
honour of nuptial altars, and did 
what an emperor could do to make 
celibacy disgraceful; but it was of 
no avail. It was necessary that mar- 
riage in Rome should have some dif- 
ferent meaning than that existing, 
before either men or women would 
willingly undergo its hardships. 

The domestic ties and immediate 
family history of the Emperor him- 
self will declare to us, with sufficient 
plainess, what was the method of 
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marriage in Rome, and to what ex- 
tent the wishes of the women were 
consulted. It seems that the young 
Octavius, when quite a boy, had been 
betrothed, we may presume in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of his uncle 
Julius; but this union he had him- 
self repudiated after Czesar’s death, 
and had married a Clodia. Clodia he 
had divorced at the age of twenty- 
three, in resentment, we are told, at 
the perfidy of her family, and imme- 
diately married one Scribonia. By 
his second wife he had his only legi- 
timate child, Julia,—that Julia of 
whom Roman history tells us so many 
scandals. Scribonia, however, did 
not please him long; and she again 
was divorced—not, as it would seem, 
for any political reason, but because 
he had seen with a friend of his a 
charming woman whom he preferred. 
This charmer was the graceful and 
astute Livia. Itis true that she was 
married, and married to a friend of 
his own; but could an Emperor's 
friend do less than abandon his wife 
to his master? Livia, therefore, was 
divorced from her first husband, and 
carried to the house of Augustus. 
Here she became in a month or two 
the mother of her first husband’s 
younger son. These were the wives 
of Augustus, and thus were they 
procured. Livia outlived him, and 
outlived also his natural heirs, many 
of whom she was accused of destroy- 
ing, so that the empire might descend 
to the children of co first husband. 
Whether she was a murderess or not 
will never probably now be decided. 
Her hopes at finy rate were realized 
by the accession of Tiberius to the 
throne. 

Augustus, however, was most anxi- 
ous to be succeeded by children of 
his own child. The youthful Julia 
was therefore married to the youn 
Marcellus, the son of Octavia, an 
the nephew of the Emperor; and to 
this marriage there was no objection, 
but that, never felt by Romans, of 
near relationship. Our author tells 
us that Augustus, in fixing on Mar- 
cellus for his daughter, had found a 
suitable “ party.” The French word 
was probably ringing in Mr. Meri- 
vale’s ears. In England a single per- 
son is denominated a party only by 
one class, to which we imagine Mr. 
Merivale has never belonged: We 


faey suppose that Julia liked her 
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party ; but, alas! she was not des- 
tined to enjoy long her married hap- 
piness. Her young husband died, or 
was murdered, and Julia was left a 
widow at seventeen. 

Agrippa had been one of the ear- 
liest friends of the Emperor. They 
had been in Greece together as boys. 
They had returned together to Italy, 
when it became necessary to put off 
boyish things. Together they had 
fought their battles and got rid of 
their common enemies. They were 
of the same age ; and though neither 
the circumstance of birth or fortune 
gave to Agrippa early hope of great 
station, he had won his way by sue- 
cess in wars, and prudence in council, 
to be the second man in the empire. 
Indeed we do not know how Augus- 
tus could have done without him. 
But it seems that Agrippa was hardly 
contented with his place as chief of 
ministers and first of soldiers. He 
wanted to connect himself more close- 
ly with the imperial seat, and was 
jealous that another should be named 
even as the heir of Augustus. It be- 
came necessary either to gratify him 
or get rid of him, and there seems to 
have been a doubt which course was 
most desirable. Mzecenas, the se- 
cond favourite minister of Augustus, 
had whispered to his master that he 
should either make Agrippa his son- 
in-law, or else murder him. There 
were objections to both alternatives 
as long as Marcellus lived. The mi- 
nister was too useful to be lost, and 
the nephew too near to be abandoned. 
But when Marcellus died, the diffi- 
culties cleared themselves. 

Agrippa, it is true, had received, 
as an instalment of imperial grace, 
the hand of Marcella, the sister of 
Julia’s husband, and she at this mo- 
ment was his wife. She, however, 
was of course divorced, and Julia 
was at once married to her father’s 
friend. 

This match produced a large fa- 
mily of aspirants to the throne, the 
youngest of whom was born af- 
ter the death of his father. But in 
spite of her maternal duties, Julia 
was not a discreet matron. It is pro- 
bable that she was averse to the some- 
what stern husband that had been 
given her, whose age, and face, and 
official duties, were hardly fitted to 
console a woman for the loss of one 


whom she had really levedi She be: 
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came a libertine even during the life 
of her husband ; but that husband 
did not care to encounter the anger 
of the emperor by noticing her irre- 
gularities. After some nine years of 
union, Agrippa died ; and Augustus, 
wanting, not an heir—for Julia had 
four children, and another coming, 
but an assistant to his throne, was 
instigated by his wife to give Julia 
again in marriage to Tiberius, Livia’s 
son. Tiberius had a wife of his own ; 
but she also was disposed of, and the 
royal princess went a third time to 
the altar. 

Tiberius, however, loved the wife 
he had lost, and would not put up 
with the debaucheries of her whom 
he had gained: and thus his domestic 
joys were not conspicuous. From 
this time forth the conduct of Julia 
became atrocious. We hear dark 
stories of orgies, such as have dis- 
graced humanity in the persons of a 
few, and but a few, royal ladies since 
her time. It would seem that she 
almost equalled Messalina as a prin- 
cess, and Theodora as a woman, in 
the violence of her debaucheries. At 
last the emperor, who had long en- 
deavoured to persuade himself and 
others that his daughter was a pat- 
tern for Roman matrons, could bear 
it no longer; and Julia, at the age 
of thirty-six, was banished to an 
island. 

But Julia had had five children, 
the hope of Rome. Of these the two 
elder sons died early, both with sus- 
vicion of violence; the third was 
banished, apparently because he was 
too clumsy for imperial grandeur. 
But the daughters were destined to 
be the mothers of emperors. The 
elder daughter—a second Julia—was 
early married to a scion of a noble 
family ; but she also misbehaved her- 
self, and was punished, as Mr. Me- 
rivale tells us, by “ relegation to 
an island.” The daughter of the 
emperor was in one island, and his 
grand-daughter in another ; both ba- 
nished, and both for such gross mis- 
conduct as even imperial resources 
could not keep covered from the eyes 
of the world. 

Poor ladies! Such were the effects 
of Roman marriages. 

When Augustus had once firmly 
consolidated his imperial power, he 
had already given to posterity that 
lesson in state exalt which we havé 
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been endeavouring to explain. Had 
he died twenty years earlier than he 
did, the proof might have been less 
convincing, but the lesson would 
have been the same. He outlived by 
many years his two great ministers, 
Agrippa and Mecenas, and was at 
last fain to lean upon his step-son and 
son-in-law Tiberius. 

We have not here touched on the 
character of this third of the Cresars 
—a monarch whose dark shadows 
have been made fearfully plain to us 
in the annals of Tacitus. It was not 
with his own good will that Augus- 
tus bequeathed his great inheritance 
to Tiberius. He never liked him. 
And though the sx of his son-in- 
law, asa Roman gen: eral, must have 
made him very vaiuable, the empe- 
ror raised him to high power solely 
because there was none other whom 
he could raise. 

We must mention one trait of Au- 
gustus in his latter days. A certain 
Cinna contrived a plot against his 
life, and was detected. Such an act 
in this man was one of personal in- 
gratitude, as well as national trea- 
chery ; as he had been favoured by 
Augustus. The emperor sent for 
him, and showing him that his plot 
was dissovered-——impaled him alive. 
Such must have been the conduct of 
such an emperor. No—he did not 
impale him, but conferred on him 
the consulship! It has been sup- 
posed that this clemency in his old 
age should wipe out the blood-stains 
which merciless cruelty in youth has 
left on the name of Octavius. 
We can come to no such conclusion 
in these days. Policy may have 
made it necessary to abstain from the 
punishment which the traitor de- 
served. Policy may even have whis- 
pered that it would be wise to make 
a consul of the traitor. But we can- 
not see that cleinency had much to do 
with it. Augustus had no such ap- 
petite for blood as other later sove- 
reigns have had—but he had no hor- 
ror of it. The life and death of 
others was to him a matter of in- 
difference. 

Augustus was fortunate to the 
last. To him it was allowed to dic 
naturally in his bed at a venerable 
age. To how few of those whose ta- 
lents and ambition have carried them 
so high, has the same boon been 
granted. Those whose careers have 
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been in Europe most similar to his 
were denied such fortune. Alexan- 
der died young, Cxesar was murdered 
before he had ‘enjoyed his power, and 
Napoleou’s fate was even worse than 
Cesar’s. ‘The closing scene,” says 
Mr. Merivale, “of this illustrious 
life has been portrayed to us with 
considerable minuteness. It is the 
first natural dissolution of a great 
man we have been called upon to 
witness, and it will be long, I may 
add, before we shall assist at ano- 
ther.” Previous to the time at which 
Augustus sat securely on his throne, 

the fate of a noble Roman who took 
part in the affairs of his country was, 
all but invariably, to die by violence. 
After the days of Augustus, such a 
fate was as certain and more wretch- 
ed. Men in high places were slaugh- 
tered like sheep at the caprice of 
the emperors; and emperors were 
slaughtered at the ecaprice of their 
ministers. To Augustus and his two 
councillors, Agrippa and Mecenas, 
it was permitted to pay the debt of 
nature naturally. 

Great reverses towards the eud of 
the reign befel the imperial arms. A 
Roman general with his legions was 
entrapped into an ambush among the 
German tribes, and the whole army 
was routed and destroyed. Person- 
ally this defeat distressed the Empe- 
ror much, and seems even to have 
created in his mind an unnecessary 
yxanie. But nothing occurred to shake 
his power in Rome, or for a moment 
to make his authority doubtful. That 
the wretched termination of all his 
family hopes, the fate of his daugh- 
ter and his grand-daughter, and the 
death of his son-in-law and grand- 
sons, must have carried much misery 
into his private life, we cannot doubt, 
if we are to believe that there was 
anything of the man about him. But 
in his public life he was of all men 
the mosi fortunate. This he felt, and 
he died probably contented and self- 
satisfied. He had played his part 
well ; he had not dis¢raced the shrine 
which had been dedicated to him as 
a god: he had executed bis mission 
with suceess; and when called on to 
leave his corporeal splendor and his 
temples, his human power and divine 
attributes, he was able to do so with- 
out a regret orafear. No remem- 
brance of the bloody lists which he 
had written sullied bis repose. No 
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thoughts of those friends and enemies 
over whose bodies he had stepped up 
to dominion harrowed his mind. He 
had done that which the fates re- 
quired of him, and had done it with 
success. No Roman could have re- 
quired more to justify his eutha- 
nasia. 

At his last moments he was care- 
ful as a Roman should be of things 
exterior. Czesar when he was falling 
covered his face decently with his 
robe. Pompey when he was mur- 
dered gave up his last human ener, 
to the arrangement of his mantle, 
And Augustus, as we are told, had 
his hair dressed. He then asked 
those around him whether he had not 
deserved their applause by the man- 
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ner in which he had acted his part 
in life’s drama—and so he died. 

Here we will end our present re- 
marks, They have only carried us 
to the middle of the second of the 
three volumes which now lie before 
us. We may possibly before long 
return to the remainder of the work, 
and endeavour to give some short ac- 
count of the life of Tiberius. 

We will not end our article with- 
out expressing our thanks to Mr. 
Merivale for his labours. His truth 
is never to be doubted, His classic 
attainments are of the highest order, 
His research has included all that has 
been necessary for his purpose, and 
his personal trouble has never been 
spared, 


PRISONS AND PRISONERS, 


Ir has been said that the worst use 
you can make of a culprit is, to hang 
him. But we “ know a trick worth 
two of that”—send himtoGaol. There 
he will have the pleasure of meeting 
with companions exactly suited to 
his taste, who, modestly declining to 
raise themselves to his moral level, 
will take the most disinterested pains 
to bring him down to theirs, so that he 
may go forth a greater villain than 
he went in. There, if he happens to 
be utterly uneducated, care will be 
taken to teach him to read: so that, 
while in prison, he will acquire the 
invaluable faculty of perusing his 
Bible and Prayer-book, to be laid 
aside, when he comes out, for The His- 
tory of Dick Turpin and Jack She 

pard. There he will have the benefit 
of the ministrations of the chaplain, 
who will use his best endeavours to 
rectify his corrupt principles, encou- 
raged all along by the comfortable 
reflection, that those endeavours will 
be rendered utterly unavailing by 
the jeers and gibes of the prisoner’s 
associates. There, if he is so fortu- 
nate as to be brought under the dis- 
cipline of what is called the Silent 
System, he will, if the gravity of his 
offence, combined with the plansibi- 
lity of his hypocrisy, entitle him to 
that indulgence, be released from the 
observance of the severer rules of the 
prison, and promoted to the office of 
warder over his less guilty compa- 
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nions: or, if his delinquency be not 
of so deep a dye, and his skill in re- 
commending himself to the good 
graces of the prison authorities be 
less adroit, he will have the privilege 
of experiencing all that petty tyranny 
and “ insolence of office,” which his 
more expert fellow-convict will be 
sure to exercise over him. There, | 
too, if he is placed under the tute- 
lage of the Separate System, as at 

resent administered, he will feel any 
incipient desire of reformation, or 
any settled resolution to lead a new 
life, effectually put down by the pros- 
pect of his removal to the Public 
works, where, with singular con- 
sistency, he is ruthlessly exposed to 
the gaze of those very associates from 
whose view, while in Separate con- 
finement, he had been sedulously 

arded. 

Such is the uniformity, such the 
general excellence, such the tried effi- 
cacy, of our present Prison discipline ! 
Andsuchit would in all human proba- 
bility long continue to be, if an event 
had not just occurred, which de- 
mands a readjustment of the whole 
7 of Secondary Punishment. 

nsportation is at an end, or very 
nearly so. All our Colonies, with a 
trifling exception, refuse any longer 
to receive our convicts. We confess 
that, so far from sharing in the dis- 
may which this announcement has 
occasioned, we hail it with solemn 

D 
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satisfaction ; for néw, at last — but 
no thanks to ourselves—we must gird 
up our loins with fitting resolution 
to grapple with a subject which we 
aboale otherwise have trifled with to 
the end, as we have trifled with it 
from the beginning. Now the con- 
dition and treatment of our criminal 
population will receive at our hands 
the attention it deserves. 
- And it is high time. Crime has 
already attained to colossal magni- 
tude, and is advancing with gigantic 
strides. Two hundred thousand com- 
mittals to prison in one year in the 
United Kingdom, constitute a foe 
difficult to cope with, and not to be 
viewed without uneasiness ; and the 
number is increasing with fearful ra- 
pidity. Nor is its character less 
alarming than its extent. It encoun- 
ters force with ruffian violence; baf- 
fles ingenuity by superior artifice ; 
steals our purses unsuspected in the 
public streets and in the glare of 
day; rifles our chambers, unheard, 
in the dead of night, in spite of locks 
and bolts; springs upon us, from its 
ambush, even in the public thorough- 
fare, with the elastic bound and fero- 
city of the tiger; and, after the mo- 
del of the Indian Thug, disables its 
victim with a dexterity equal to his, 
and with an audacity that even its 
pattern has never reached. The very 
character of our ter criminals is 
the opprobrium of our penal system ; 
for that character plainly implies 
skill, dexterity, long practice, con- 
tempt of danger, a steady hand, an 
inventive brain, a callous heart, and 
an utter disregard, through habitual 
brutality, of the agonies of its vic- 
tim. Nor are we imperilled by vio- 
lence alone ; fraud too—fraud exqui- 
sitely trained, long and successfully 
practised—surrounds us with its sub- 
tile meshes, apparently as feeble as 
the film of the er, but proving 
in the issue to have fettered its un- 
conscious captive with a chain of ada- 
mant. It is a fact as well attested as 
any other in the records of crime, 
that a numerous class of desperate 
and dangerous depredators exists 
among us; pursuing their nefarious 
calling for years, at once with abso- 
lute impunity and signal success, and 
living upon the fruits of their vil- 
lany, not only in competence, but. in 
luxury. 

But we have been told ever. and 
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over again, by tliose who are most 
conversant with the statistics of 
crime, that we must not suppose the 
number of our criminals to be so 
great as the number of comnittals, 
seeing that many offenders are com- 
mitted twice, thrice, or oftener. We 
answer—So much the worse for so- 
ciety. Would that the number of 
committals and of offenders exactly, 
or very nearly, tallied! We might 
then hope that crime was a manage- 
able thing. But the bare fact, that 
for our worst offenders the prison has 
no terrors, fills us with terror indeed. 
Can any one now tell us what we are 
to do with a felon when we have 
caught him? Can any one tell us 
what a felon is to do with himself af- 
ter we have let him go? These are 
questions that might, up to this time, 
have been merely asked: they are 
now questions that must be promptl 
answered.. We can no longer fall 
back on the old adage, Ce n’est que le 
premier pas qui cotte: Our perplexity 
now begins exactly where it is used 
to end ; and the difficulty is not how 
we shall most readily catch the of- 
fender, but how we shall treat and 
dispose of him when we have got him 
safely locked up within four strong 
walls. 

If it were not for the momentous 
interests that are in peril, the whole 
history of our prison management 
for the last century (we confine our- 
selves to that period) might be said 
to be simply ludicrous ; and it is only 
with the hope that we may be made 
wiser for the time. to come, that we 
now glance rapidly at our past mis- 
carriages. 

In the march of prison improve- 
ment, Howard led the way. In 1756, 
immediately after the earthquake at 
Lisbon, he embarked for that city ; 
but on his voyage the vessel in which 
he sailed was captured by a French 

rivateer, and carried into Brest. 

he barbarous treatment which he, 
with the rest of the engers, €x- 
perienced in the Castle of that sea- 
port, in a dungeon in which they 
were all confined for several days, led 
him in the first instance to seek the 
mitigation of the sufferings of such 
of his countrymen as were in the 
places where he had himself been 
confined in France, This humane 
feeling gained further strength and 
development from what he observed 
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in the prisons of. his own country, 
and particularly from what came un- 
der his immediate notice, when, some 
years after, in 1773, he was high- 
sheriff of the county of Bedford. 
He refers, in his ‘‘ Account of the 
Prisons in England and Wales,” to 
the circumstances with which his dis- 
eharge of that office made him ac- 
quainted, as those which induced him 
take those humane journeys of in- 
spection, in the course of which he 
visited most of the prisons in Eng- 
land. In 1774, he was examined on 
this subject by the House of Com- 
mons, and had the honour of receiv- 
ing the thanks of that body. 
Together with the remonstrances 
of Howard, another circumstance 
powerfully co-operated to produce a 
general desire for the improvement 
of our Prisons. At the termination 
of the American war, the loss of our 
Transatlantic dependencies had de- 
prived us of those remote colonies to 
which we had been accustomed for a 
long time to transport many of our 
convicted felons, and imposed on us 
the necessity of devising a substitute 
for the system of transportation 
which had been hitherto pursued. 
The result of this combination of 
humane remonstrance and li- 
tical necessity appears to have been 
a general desire that something should 
be speedily done to improve our pri- 
son discipline. The first impulse to 
public feeling was given by the labours 
of Howard ; and great is the obli 
tion which the cause of humanity 
owes to the unwearied and ardent be- 
nevolence of that distinguished phi- 
lanthropist. But Howard’s attention 
seems to have been almostabsorbed by 
the physical sufferings which it was 
his lot to witness. The very magni- 
tude and intensity of those suffer- 
ings seem to have prevented him from 
looking beyond them to a considera- 
tion of the moral evils of imprison- 
ment, which are still more deplorable 
than the captive’s physical ones, and 
without a proper remedy for which, 
his more comfortable prison life would 
oe lead him to think of pursuing 
with greater zest that career of crime 
which first led him into gaol. The 
impulse, however, was thus given to 
the demand for prison improvement : 
it was prompt and decisive ; and to 
Howard the merit of it is most justly 
due. We forbear to track this singu- 
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gular man through the whole of - his 
subsequent benevolent course ; but 
we cannot just now help thinking of 
its close, when we remember that his 
remains re near aspot upon which 
he could hardly have heien that 
the intent gaze of the universe would 
be fixed, and close to which the em- 
battled hosts of five mighty nations 
would in future times meet in deadly 
conflict. Howard’s grave is at Kher- 
son, almost within view of Sebasto- 

1! 

P’The first movement in the direction 
pointed out by Howard was made by 
individual magistrates, among whom 
the foremost and most distinguished 
was the then Duke of Richmond; 
and on the 2nd October, 1775, at the 
Quarter Sessions at Petworth, in 
Sussex, it was ordered that a new 
rison should be erected there in con- 
ormity with a plan produced by his 
Grace. In Howard’s work already 
mentioned; he speaks of this prison : 
“ The new gaol that was building in 
1776 is now (1779) oe, he 
plan appears to me partic y we 
suited tor the purpose. Each felon is 
to have a separate room, ten feet by 
seven, and nine feet high to the 
crown of the arch.” In his account 
of a subsequent visit, in 1788, he 
thus expresses himself :—“ No alte 
ration in this well-ordered prison. 
The debtors and felons are quite se- 
aa All the prisoners were in 
ealth: each has his separate room, 
and proper bedding. No infirmary : 
attention to cleanliness and order has 
hitherto prevented the want of it. 
Divine service every day.” 

The first of the legislative measures 
that followed the labours of Howard 
was the 19th Geo. ITI. cap. 24.; an 
enactment of great importance, which 
was the result of the joint labours of 
Sir William Blackstone, Mr. Howard, 
and Mr. Eden, afterwards Lord Auk- 
land. This measure became law in 
1778. In the 5th section we find it 
affirmed that “ if many offenders con- 
victed of crimes for which transport- 
ation has been usually inflicted_ were 
ordered to solitary imprisonment, ac- 
companied by well regulatéd. labour 
and religious instruction, it might be 
the means, under Providence, not 
only of deterring others, but also of 
reforming the individuals, and inur- 
ing them to habits of industry.” Thus 
we see that the principle of ae 

F D 
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confinement was recognized and en- 
forced by a positive legislative enact- 
men nearly eighty years ago. We 
also find thatit was successfully carried 
out in the prison of Petworth ; and 
we find it also in operation in the gaol 
of Horsham, in the same county. 
This shows that this system was no 
novel or untried invention, unsuited 
to the character or unfit for the treat- 
ment of the criminals of these king- 
doms. Italsoincontestably establishes 
the fact that the system is British ;— 
British in its origin, British in its 
application, and British in its legis- 
lative sanction. 

While, however, we attach great 
importance to the just cited Act, we 
éannot deny that it is in some re- 
spects imperfect; for though it 

rovides “that offenders shall, during 
their hours of labour, in case the 
nature * = ———— will 

rmit, ept se and apart 
fom each other," we laies in aa 
mon, but under the constant superin- 
tendence of an officer, was permitted. 
Accordingly this part of the Act did 
not escape the caustic censure of the 
celebrated Jonas Hanway. “ At 
length,” observes that extraordinary 
man, “ the legislature resolve on a 

lan of wonderful construction ;—it 
18 to be solitude and no solitude ; the 
prisoners are to be separate, and they 
are to work together ; that is, they 
are to be secured in separate apart- 
ments at night, but in the day they 
may associate ; and 600 men and 300 
women are to be so managed as to 
produce reformation by means of a 
capital prison, called a penitentiary ! 
This method _—_ be calculated to 
to prevent their breaking prison ; but 
not for repentance.” And as to the 
apprehension that the prisoners would 
not work, if left to themselves in so- 
litude, he says, “This should by no 
means intimidate us in the pursuit of 
the plan of separate confinement, for 
prisoners will generally be inclined 
to work, to relieve themselves.” As 
‘to the system of the Maison de Force, 
at Ghent, which the Act had too closely 
followed, he quaintly but unanswer- 
ably observes, “That prison cannot 
be our rule; the daring mind of our 
people being very different from theirs. 
A derkin, with some of the re- 
mains of the indolence of his former 
masters, may not be kept so easily to 
work alone asin company. He may 
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wish for solitude, provided he may 
be indulged in laziness; if human 
nature will admit of such a situation. 
The spirit of Britons disdains the 
thought of inactivity : they must be 
doing good, or evil; their busy mind 
must have employment, or it will be 
miserable.” With such homely vigour 
of expression did this acute writer 
point out the imperfections of the Act. 
And it is remarkable that there is 
scarcely an improvement in the latest 
and most elaborate plan of Separate 
confinement which has not been dis- 
tinctly laid down, and recommended 
for adoption, with wisdom that may 
be justly called oracular, in the 
writings of that eccentric but far- 
sighted philanthropist. In 1785, 
a House of Correction was ordered to 
be built at Petworth, pursuant to the 
rovisions of the 22nd Geo. IIT., cap. 
4. The ground was presented by the 
Earl of Egremont,—whose well known 
princely mansion, with its glorious 
gallery of painting and sculpture, 
adorns the immediate vicinity of that 
town,—and the plans were furnished 
by James Wyatt. This prison affords 
the earliest example of the complete 
adoption of the Separate System in 
the ana and we might add in 
theworld. “The rooms of the prison,” 
says Howard, “are on two stories, 
over arcades ; sixteen on each floor, 
thirteen feet three inches by ten feet, 
and nine feet high. The chapel is in 
the centre, and has thirty-two pews, 
each three feet by two feet two inches. 
The sides are so lofty that the prison- 
ers cannot see one another, though they 
are all within the view of the chaplain. 
Some prisoners were kept here for 
two years without injury to their 
health.” The system was kept up 
until 1816, when they began to employ 
prisoners in the factory. This was 
owing to the great increase of prisoners 
at the termination of the war, and 
occasioned a great deterioration of the 
discipline ; in fact, it amounted to a 
total subversion of the system of se- 
te confinement, and to a sacrifice 

of all the advantages held out by it. It 
is now sixteen or seventeen years since 
we visited Petworth, in company with 
Whitworth Russell ; and well do we 
remember thesurprise and satisfaction 
with which he viewed a realization 
in his own country of that very plan 
of improved prison discipline which 
he had form on reflection and study, 
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in conjunction with his colleague Wil- 
liam Crawford, and which till that 
hour he had supposed to exist only 
in the imagination and fancy of him- 
self and his associate. Yet while this 
— was standing as a momento of 
oward and Hanway, and a present 
example of their enlightened views, 
the Government were groping about 
for a model, and sending their Com- 
missioner to America, in search of 
what lay under their nose! But the 
wonder is not so much that this prison 
had been thus overlooked, as that the 
system carried out in it with complete 
success should be suffered to sleep 
for nearly fifty years. True, the plan 
been in operation until 1816, as 
we have said ; but who was the wiser 
for it? Who brought the fact under 
public notice? What member of the 
government, or of the legislature, 
made it the basis of a method of na- 
tional utility? For anything that 
concerned the interestsof the kingdom 
at large, the Petworth House of Cor- 
rection might have been in Kamt- 
schatka, at Timbuctoo, or in the moon, 
But not only was there an example of 
the cellular system about this time at 
Petworth, but also at Gloucester, and 
at Horsham, where the discipline was 
administered with similar success, 
Still all the evils of gaol association 
were permitted to go on ; and until the 
first report of the Inspectors of Pri- 
sons for the Home. De ent star- 
tled the united kingdom by their 
graphic delineation of the foul abomi- 
ations that di ed the metropo- 
litan prison of Newgate (1834), no 
step was taken to grapple with the 
abuses of our penal system. 

An attempt—it was no more—to 
palliate those evils, was made by the 
projectere of what is called the Silent 

ystem ; they were well-meaning men, 
who wished to get rid of the horrible 
and loathsome abuses of the plan of 
association, but did not clearly see 
their way, nor understand the nature 
of the subject with which they under- 
took to deal; and as the Silent System 
crosses our path in our progress to a 
sounder plan, we will at once sweep 
it away, and demolish it root and 
branch, bark and foliage. 

We affirm then, that the Silent 
System, originating in a conviction of 
the great and manifold evils of gaol 
association, and a desire to oa 
effectually against them, is cumbrous 
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and intricate in its construction, un- 
equal to the end at which it professes 
toaim, and dependent for its success- 
ful working upon agencies which its 
advocates cannot ensure us. If it 
possesses any good qualities, they are 
contingent and accidental, while its 
defects are nec and inherent. 
Against what does this system set 
itself in opposition? Against a law 
of nature—against the communion of 
man with his fellow—against the 
most deeply seated and most ineradi- 
eable instinct of pumnaaaty tte wish 
to hold intercourse in thought and 
feeling with those who are placed for 
hours, and days, and months together, 
within sight and hearing of each other ; 
and that too while they are under the 
very circumstances which impart an 
edge to the desire of mutual acquaint- 
ance. Doubtless a dozen or a score of 
passengers may be associated in a rail- 
way carriage for hours without the ex- 
change of a single word between any 
two of them. But this arises from 
their ignorance of the present cireum- 
stances and destination of each. Let 
those fellow travellers be bent upon a 
common point of pleasure or of busi- 
ness, and the case becomes imme- 
diately . Those who had 
never met before will soon make each 
other’s acquaintance ; and you will find 
it no easy task to interdict or suspend 
all intercommunication. The case is 
beyond all comparison stronger be- 
tween fellow-prisoners. The very 
stringency of the regulations that for- 
bid all intercourse between them 
only acts as an incentive to ingenuit 
to e them; and we know well 
what adroitness and tact the human 
mind and frame acquire by practice, 
when the man is impelled by necessity, 
or strong inclination. That every 
attempt to evade the rule of enforced 
silence is detected, no one will be 
hardy enough to affirm. But some 
notion of the extent to which that 
evasionis carried may be formed from 
this recorded fact, that in the prison 
of Coldbath Fields, in which the sys- 
tem was carried to its highest state of 
rfection, the punishments for “ talk- 
ing and swearing” amounted in 1836 
to no fewer than 5,138! Consider, 
too, the posture of the prisoner's 
mind while occupied in attempts, 
often successful, to elude the vigilance 
of the monitor, or while amused in 
watching and secretly applauding 
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such attempts on the part of others} 
can any one believe that under such 
circumstances he can receive any 8a- 
lutary impression of the penal nature 
of his position, or have any inclination 
or opportunity for self-examination 
or reflection ? 

But there is a still stronger objec- 
tion against this system. Its warmest 
advocates admit that they cannot 
cute it into operation without the 
employment of means which are ob- 
viously opposed to the spirit of the 
constitution, and to thefirst principles 
of substantial justice; they confess 
that they must be permitted to inflict 
punishment for every detected viola- 
tion of the prison rules. How fre- 
quent those punishments are, we have 
already seen. How unjust they are 
is plain. How calculated they are to 
irritate and exasperate the prisoner 
is sufficiently obvious. The prisoner 
himself is not slow to perceive all 
this. He sees that the privations that 
occasion him most discomfort are not 
those to which he has been legally 
sentenced : he feels that a is — 
during sufferings over and above 
the awards of , th and, stung by 
the injustice, his sense of his guilt 
is overborne by that insurgent spirit 
wisely implanted in us all, which 
impels even the most degraded to 
withstand oppression in whatever 
garb it may wear, and from whatever 
quarter it may approach us. And 
who are the agents which the Silent 
System chiefly employs to enforce its 
harsh regulations? Prisoners them- 
selves, men as deeply stained with 
guiltas those whom they are employed 
to coerce. The culprit sees this too, 
and he sees it with feelings little 
fitted to reconcile him to his treat- 
ment. “The oldest thief makes the 
best monitor,” has become a gaol 
apophthegm. This alone suffices to 
ensure the condemnation of the sys- 
tem; for here it is plainly implied 
that it treats with the greatest leni- 
ency those culprits whose guilt is 
deepest, by setting them to watch 
over, and report for punishment, 
those who are less criminal than 
themselves. As the prison punish- 
ments—punishments for violating the 
prison ions—mostly consist in 
reduction of food, this is followed by 
ill-health ; then comes removal to 
the hospital, with all the relaxation 
of discipline, and ‘consequent miti- 
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gation of punishment, which such re- 
moval brings with it. It is plain, 
also, that the qualifications required 
in a monitor must be sought for in 
vain in the guiltiest class of prisoners, 
out of which the monitors must com- 
monly be selected. Can we expect 
to find in such, alertness, temper,vigit- 
ance, firmness, industry, habits of obedi- 
ence, and integrity? Yet these are 
the characteristics of a good monitor, 
Besides, how can such a system as 
this be made universal? In some 

risons it will work well, because it 
is well worked ; in others, which are 
out of the a of public view, and 
where suitable officers cannot be 
found, the whole will break down. 
If the sole end at which a good system 
of prison discipline ought to aim 
were, to prevent, by whatever means, 
the prisoners from audibly convers- 
ing with each other, we should admit 
that the Silent System had not been 
wholly unsuccessful. But if, insecuring 
this end, the means have been ill-de- 
vised, harsh, and of uncertain efficacy ; 
if, while the prisoner is forbidden 
to articulate sounds, he has the oppor- 
tunity of making and exchanging 
significant signs ; if, by a system of 
refined surveillance, his mind be kept 
eae on the fret, and diverted 

rom the contemplation of his own 
conduct and condition, and directed 
to the invention of devices for defeat- 
ing his overseers, or for carrying on a 
clandestine communication with his 


fellow-prisoners ; deriving no benefit, 
in the meantime, from the offices of re- 
ligion, nay, converting themost solemn 
of his religious offices into an oppor- 


tunity of conversing with his fellows ; 
then we say that the benefits of the 
Silent System are dearly purchased 
by the measures it employs to obtain 
them. 

And all this intricate machinery is 
constructed for what? For the pur- 
pose of overcoming difficulties which 
its founders have themselves created! 
They assemble together social beings, 
interdict communication between 
them, and then punish them for yield- 
ing to that most powerful of human 
impulses—the desire to interchange 
thought with those with whom they are 
compelled to associate. Here is a 
difficulty contrived with perverse 
ingenuity, as if merely for the pur- 
= of surmounting it ; and when it 
ails (as it must perpetually) revenges 
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itself upon the prisoner for the re- 
missness of the officer ! And you sub- 
ject the untried to it! hy, the 
difficulty and hardship of the System 
are felt chiefly in its earlier stage. The 
untried prisoner is perplexed and 
worried by a multiplicity of intricate 
and minute observances, which are 
enforced by punishments. So that 
an untried and possibly innocent 
prisoner undergoes the sharpest por- 
tion of the discipline. But there is 
even a worse evil than any we haye 
yet noticed—the evil of recognition. 
A man unjustly accused, able to es- 
tablish his innocence, and discharged 
without a stain upon his character, 
may receive an incurable wound in 
his reputation from the mere circum- 
stance of his having been associated, 
for a period however short, with com- 
panions of vicious habits and tainted 
morals, and being subsequently re- 
cognized by them. Consider how dee 
and overwhelming are the anguish 
and dismay with which a person of 
unblemished character contemplates 
his committal to prison. In urging 
the necessity of shielding an innocent 
member of society, as far as is prac- 
ticable, from an evil so dreadful as 
this, we are not more powerfully sus- 
tained by the dictates of reason and 
humanity, than by the vey spirit of 
the law itself, which guards with ex- 
treme and justifiable jealousy the 
rights and feelings of innocence. 

“We have now ous with gaol associ- 
ation, and its miserable succedaneum 
the Silent System ; would that the 
kingdom had done with them too! 
We t, and it is a just boast—that 
we have not one law bor the rich, and 
another for the poor. But we have 
one punishment for the North, and 
another for the South—one for the 
East, and another for the West. We 
punish leniently in Newgate the ve 
same offence which we visit wit 
severity at Pentonville. And that 
we shall continue to do until we have 
uniformity of system, and one: form 
of penal diseipline for the three coun- 
tries. What shall that be? 

What shall that be? This is a 
question which every man is now 
pos to himself and to his neigh- 

ur : and it isa question which,. we 
are bold to say, admits of but- one 
answer,—the Separate System ; the 
confinement of each. prisoner in a 
separate apartment, in which he can 
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hold no communication whatever, 
either by sight or hearing, with any 
fellow-prisoner. ‘This is the plan 
which, as we have already seen, com- 
mended itself nearly a century ago 
to Howard, and still more distinctly 
to Hanway; which was exemplified at 
Petworth, Horsham, and Gloucester, 
which was advocated in England by 
Bishop Butler, SirWilliam Blackstone, 
Lord Mansfield, Dr. Paley, Sir Samuel 
Romilly, Mr. Wilberforce, Archbishop 
Whately, Lord John Russell, Earl Grey, 
Sir James Graham, and Sir George 
Grey; in France by M. de Beaumont,M. 
de Tocqueville, M. De Metz, M. Lucas; 
in Belgium by M. Ducpétiaux ; in 
Germany by Dr. Julius, and other 
distinguished jurists ; in Poland by 
Count Skarbek ; in Sweden by the 
King. Before its general adoption in 
Europe it had winged its way across 
the Atlantic, and was so extensively 
and successfully adopted in the United 
States of America, that its revival in 
England soon followed, and it settled 
once more in the land to which it 
owed its birth. 

It was in the year 1838 that the 
Rev. Whitworth Russell. and Mr. 
Crawford presented to Government, 
in their capacity of Inspectors of Pri- 
sons, the elementary principles of a 
sound system of penal discipline, 
which, after a long and patient re- 
search and inquiry, had been carefully 
elaborated by them, Of that system 
the isolation of the criminal from his 
fellow-prisoners was the basis. Under 
the system propounded by those emi- 
nent prison reformers the solitude of 
the cell was alleviated by important 
moral elements, calculated to sustain 
the mind, and to promote reforma- 
tion, while the punishment remained 
sufficiently severe. To this system 
they gave the distinctive name of 
THE SEPARATE SysTEM ; and they re- 
commended the erection of a Metropoli- 
tan Prison, both as a model and as an 
expériment as to its results. Thus 
originated the Prison at Pentonville. 
Lord John Russell was then Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
and first-gave official sanction to the 
proposition. At the time of the com- 

letion of the prison, Sir James Gra- 

had succeeded to the adminis- 
tration of that. department ; and the 
commissioners nominated to conduct 
the. experiment included statesmen 
and professional men of great eminence. 
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These were, the late Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, then Lord President; Lord 
John Russell, the Duke of Richmond, 
the Earl of Devon, the Earl of Chi- 
chester, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Dr. 
Fe mn, Major (now Lieut-Col.) 
Jebb, Mr. Crawford, and the Rev. 
Whitworth Russell. It was impossible 
to haveformed a commission more en- 
titled to the confidence of the country. 
On the 22nd December, 1842, the pri- 
son was opened for the reception of 
convicts under sentence of transporta- 
tion, who were to undergothere a con- 
finement of eighteen months, and then 
to complete the term of their sentence 
in a distant clime. 

For five years this system continued 
in operation, without any important 
modification, with beneficial effects 
upon the mind, health, and morals of 

e sag 8 far exceeding what its 
founders had ever anticipated. The 
Yearly Reports of the Commissioners 
during the whole of this period attest 
the excellence of the system in the 
most unequivocal terms. In the 


Second Report, after the first year’s 


experience, they say, “There exists 
abundant proof of the moral and re- 
ligious improvement of the prisoners.” 
In their Third Report, “ The ex- 
prvane gained during the last year 
fully confirmed the opinion we 
before expressed, and has multiplied 
the facts = which that opinion 
was founded.” The Fourth Report 
reiterates the same conclusion :— 
“The experience of another year, 
strengthened by the highly gratifying 
account which we have received as 
the conduct of the prisoners 

who have been sent abroad, both dur- 
ing the voyage and subsequent to 
ir arrival in Australia, has more 
strongly than ever impressed us with 
the value of this corrective and refor- 
mato stem of prison discipline.” 
The Fifth Report repeats the fore- 
ing statements, and contains the 
ollowing remarkable passage :—“ On 
reviewing these opinions, and taking 
advantage of the experienceof another 
year, we feel warranted in expressing 
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our firm conviction, that the moral 
results of the discipline have been 
most encouraging, and attended with 
a success which, we believe, is without 
parallel in the history of prison dis- 
cipline.” Well, the reader will natu- 
rally say, “ Have you any more Re- 
ports to the same effect ?” Alas, “ we 
now must change those notes to tra- 
gic.” “*What,—has the system broken 

own?” No; the system has been 
subverted ! Without any reason, pub- 
licly and officially assigned for the 
Giange, the grand principle of the 
Separate System, that which gave 
name to it, that which gave efficacy to 
it, that which wrought effects at once 
so encouraging and so marvellous in 
the eyes of the Commissioners, and 
which drew from them those expres- 
sions of satisfaction and admiration 
which we have just cited,—the strict 
and uninterrupted isolation of each 
prisoner was, without any publicly 
assigned, and, we venture to say, 
without any assignable cause, com- 
pletely subverted. We have a right 
to demand, and we do now solemnly 
demand, an explanation of this. How 
came it to that a system of pri- 
son discipline, which had been origi- 
nally devised by the most renowned 

hilanthropists. that ever dignified 
conee nature; which had been tried, 
and marked for sterling, by the most 
wary and perspicacious minds that 
were ever turned to the subject ; 
which had won by its intrinsic excel- 
lence the approbation of the whole 
civilized world ; which had wrought 
effects so unparalleled, that it would 
be the bitterest of sarcasms to call 
upon any other system that ever was 
constituted by man, to produce the 
like,—how came it to that that 
system should have one silently, 
and we blush to say it, hitherto al- 
most without remonstrance,* bereft 
of that which alone gave it vitality 
and effect—the strict separation of 
n addition 
to this, the term of imprisonment was 
reduced from eighteen months to 
twelve. 

In the absence of all evidence as to 


* Not wholly without remonstrance. We have now before us a volume entitled, ‘* Results 
of the System of Separate Confinement, as administered at the Pentonville Prison ;” by the 
Rev. John T. Burt, Chaplain of the New Prison at Birmingham, who was for nearly twelve 
eae Chaplain at Pentonyille, in which he indignantly denounces the unwarraptable 
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who the parties were who made the 
representation to the Secretary of 
State, upon which he, of course, felt 
constrained to act, we turn from per- 
sons to things ; and taking into our 


hands the published representation of 
Mr. Burt, the late assistant chaplain, 
we venture to ask a few brief ques- 
tions, which will bring this matter to 
a speedy issue. 

And first, we ask, Was the original 
system in fault on the score of im- 


pores mental sanity? That cannot 
e; for, turning to pp. 110, 111,"we 
find that while during three years 
under the new system the number of 
cases of insanity was 16, the number 
which had occurred under the prece- 
ding four years, while the original 
system was in fulloperation, was only 
3—even if the first year, (1843), be in- 
cluded ; the number is 6 cases in five 
years under the original system, 
eppinss 16 cases in three years under 
the new one. This s s trumpet- 
tongued against the alteration of the 
system. 

Secondly, we ask, Was the original 
system in fault on the score of physi- 
cal health? Turn we now to p- 150; 
there we find that while in five 
years the proportion of deaths an- 
nually occurring in 1,000 was 6°15 
under the original system, it was no 
less than 7°5 in the three years under 
the altered system. 

Thirdly, weask, Was this alteration 
of the discipline called for by the 
moral results under the original sys- 
tem? Once more let us turn to Mr. 
Burt’s book, p. 61, where we find that, 
whereas, in 1844, under the original 
system, the number of punishments 
for offences against the prison regula- 
tions was 82, on an average Saily 
number of 456 prisoners, the number 
of such punishments in 1850, under 
the altered system, on an average 
daily number of 499 prisoners, was no 
fewer than 310! 

Now.upon these facts we base this 
plain question—if there had been at 
the first a ground for an alteration of 
the original system, what excuse can 
be alleged for not instantly returning 
to that system which has been de- 
parted from with such disastrous con- 

nences ? 
ere is evidence in the volume to 
which we have been referring, that 
effectual, abiding reformation cannot 
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be produeed by the means now in 
operation at Pentonville, which 
falsely arrogates the title of the Sepa- 
rate System. And this startling 
truth Mr. Burt has established by 
arguments so irrefutable, and facts so 
overwhelming, that no sophistry can 
evade the one, no effrontery contro- 
vert the other. With reasonings and 
testimonies of equal cogency has he 
proved not only the fitness, but the 
exclusive adaptation, of the original 
System of Separate Confinement tothe 
case of convicts under sentence of 
transportation, provided that that 
System is maintained and adminis- 
tered in all its integrity, with the 
safeguards and appliances, the adoy- 
cissements and adjuncts, which render 
it at once safe, reforming, and deter- 
ring. After the convicts had under- 
gone eighteen months’ imprisonment, 
they were sent abroad, without any 
interval of detention. In November, 
1844, the first draught, consisting of 
345 Pecos, was despatched for 
Port Philip, on board the Sir George 
Seymour. We felt a deep interest in 
the fate and fortune of that body of 
exiles, We watched their conduct at 
parting, we followed them with 
anxious emotions in their voyage, and 
we awaited with er expectation 
the first tidings of their arrival at 
their new home. A touching cir- 
cumstance, not, we believe, generally 
known, impresses the period of their 
departure upon our recollection, A 
day or two before they quitted the 
prison, a sheet of paper was placed 
in each convict’s hands, upon which 
he was requested to write, if he 
thought proper to do so, his opinions 
and feelings respecting the discipline 
greeny, and the mode in which it 

ad been ‘administered. Assent to 
this proposition was optional ; but it 
was almost universally complied 
with, A very few sent in no returns ; 
but they expressly assigned, as a rea- 
son for non-compliance, not any re- 
pugnance on their part, but a sort of 
nervous diffidence as to their ability 
toexpressthemselves,whichthey found 
it impossible to overcome. e had 
the opportunity of perusing all those 
papers ; and, making allowance for 
the endless diversities of character 
that must be found in all prisons, 
and casting aside, as of no account, 
some of the papers, over which a 
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parade of religious sentiment—a too 
thin veil of hypocrisy*—had been 
thrown, we are constrained to say 
that we have seldom read a collection 
of letters that affected us -more 
deeply or more permanently. One of 
them, especially, won for its writer 
our unfeigned sympathy. It was the 
seen con of _a poor, unlettered, 
riendless youth, who unaffectedly 
acknowledged the enormity of his 
offence, the justice of his sentence, 
and the worthlessness of his charac- 
ter. But his imprisonment led to his 
repentance, to his faith in the Re- 
deemer, and to his joyful anticipation 
of a future state. All this was ex- 
pressed in terms so earnest, so artless, 
and so self-abasing, that we can truly 
say his simple letter was wet with the 
tears of nearly every one that read it. 
Will any one now tell us that a prison 
system that can produce such fruits as 
this—and surely this was not a solitary 
case—is not deserving of the support 
of a Christian kingdom? If this 
one fact be true (and there are living 
witnesses of it), how shall we excuse 
ourselves if we do notemploy all the 
influence we severally possess to 
cause such a system to be made uni- 
versal ? 
Look, now, at the behaviour of 
those prisoners on their voyage. ‘It 
gives me the greatest pleasure,” says 
. Hampton, the Surgeon Superin- 
tendent* of the Sir George Seymour, 
“to express my admiration of the 
praiseworthy manner in which the 
prisoners are behaving. . . .. They 
are superior to any prisoners I have 
ever seen. I never witnessed any- 
thing to equal the uniform, orderly 
1 conduct of the prisoners on 

1 the Sir George Seymour.” 
Mark, now, their behaviour after they 
had arrived at their destination. 
Here are the terms in which it is 
— of by the committee of the 
Geelong Emigration Society: “The 
men by the Sir George Seymour have 
been generally unexceptionable in their 
conduct, and respectful in their de- 
meanour, and have been found useful 
and efficient workmen.” This 
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was not the testimony of a de- 
pressed colony, eager to obtain 
cheap labour, and regardless of the 
moral character of the labourer. In 
the resolutions quoted, the Society 
expressly stipulate, that if future 
“ exiles” were to be consigned to the 
colony, they “should be equally re- 
formed and respectable with those 
already sent.” Upon this condition, 
they state it to be their impression 
“that twelve hundred additional 
exiles would find remunerative em- 
ployment annually in that district 
alone.” Such were the fortunes, 
such the prospects, of our convicts in 
the colonies, while the Separate 
System was administered at Penton- 
ville in its integrity. What is that 
poet now, since the System has 

n changed? The colonies are 
closed against them ! And what shall 
we say of those by whom that pros- 
pect has been blighted? There is 
ground here for a searching investiga- 
tion into the reasons for which this dis. 
astrous changehas been made, and by 
which it is still sought to justify it. 
To sport with an institution involving 
interests so momentous, is like toying 
with a thunderbolt. Sure we are 
that they who could wantonly mar 
such an instrument as this, designed 
and fitted to punish crime and to 
reclaim it, must be ignorant of the 
principle upon which it is founded, 
and of the nature of the subject upon 
which it seeks to operate. Human 
nature, even in its lowest debasement, 
is much too fine a thing to be bullied 
into goodness. If we treat man asa 
brute, a brute we shall make him, 
and a brute we shall leave him. 
Criminal and dangerous as he may be, 
he yet bears within his bosom springs 
that may yet be touched, and feelings 
that may be wrought upon : 


‘* Man is a being holding large discourse ; 
Looking before and after :”— 


And fearful is the responsibility that 
rests upon that man, or that nation, 
which, having found a medicine that 
can heal his distemper, shatters the 


* We are bound to say here, and the friends of an education merely seeular are welcome 
to the acknowledgment, that the papers that pleased us least wire those that were written by 


prisoners who had receiv@d a superior education. 


* This gentleman is now Comptroller-General of the Convict Department in Van Diemen's 


Land, 
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‘vase that holds it. We solemnly 
protest, in the face of our country 
and of Christendom, that we believe 
the system of Cellular Separation to 
be the only one that can enable a 
Christian state to discharge one of the 
most imperative of its obligations— 
that which it owes to those of its 
members who are at once the most 
friendless, the most pitiable, and the 
most degraded. 

To take such persons as these out of 
Separate confinement before the sys- 
tem can work upon them any endur- 
tng benefit, and then to send them to 
associated labour at the Public works 
for a lengthened period, where they 
do and must sustain both physical 
and moral injury, is a proceeding 
which—we would rather our readers 
should characterize than we. 

We earnestly direct attention to 
Mr. Burt’s volume. It evinces a far 
deeper insight into the great question 
of prison improvement than any 
other work with which we are ac- 
quainted ;. and it is written in a spirit 
which must satisfy every reader that 
in him the prisoner has found an 
ardent and judicious friend, and the 
state a faithful servant. Some parts 
of his work we have read with uneasy 
sensations ; we seemed, as we perused 
it, to stumble upon one or two pas- 

s in which he closely verges upon 
a hesitancy as to the trustworthiness 
of some of the published reports. 
Can our suspicion be correct ? 

We find from the prison statistics 
furnished by Mr. Burt, that the cost 
of a prison, properly constructed and 
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managed on the Separate System is 
less than that of one on any other. 
This fact we commend to the notice 
of our economists. We are clearly 
of opinion that that system will be 
the most economical, from which, 
while it properly pursues its legiti- 
mate aim, all thoughts of economy 
are excluded. Give us the best sys- 
tem, and you give us the cheapest 


But indeed we have higher views, 
more elevated motives, and more 
solemn duties, in the presence of 
which all minor considerations seem 
trivial toys. When those sacred 
words were uttered— “ In prison, and 
ye came unto Mz,” a light from hea- 
ven darted into the gloomiest recesses 
of the dungeon ; the prostrate captive 
stood erect, with a brow uplifted to 
the skies, and invested with a dignity 
which the loftiest of earthly thrones 
could not have given him ; and from 
that hour he stands before men and 
angels, along with the poor and the 
needy, the commissioned representa- 
tive of Him who, while on earth, was 
the object of the care and sympathy 
of Hisfollowers, That high iia 
the prisoner holds ; that privilege he 
will continue to hold till the hour 
arrives when He, who issued His 
mandate, will return in the clouds of 
heaven to ask each of us how we have 
observed it. If once .the task of 
reforming our prison system be under- 
taken upon Christian motives, and 
conducted upon Christian principles, 
the great and. merciful work is’ ac- 
complished ! 


DANIEL DE FOE. 


Few lives have been more active, and 
more fruitful of results than was 


that of Daniel De Foe. He was a 
hero from the day he left school at 
Newington, till he died full of years 
and worn by poverty. But he had 
to share the fate that many not less 
noble men had experienced before 
and have toiled under since his time. 
His heroism was misunderstood. His 
moral constitution, like his wit, was 
beyond his era, -and he was doomed 
to undergo the ill as well as the good 
of that fortune. Enemies hated him, 
-and friends mistrusted him. In his 
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life he without doubt knew many 
who admired him, like honest Dun- 
ton, for his honesty, his subtlety, his 
daring, and his perseverance, but 
very few were the educated men who 
sincerely wished him well. He has 
been dead over a hundred and twenty 
years, and has now plenty of defen- 
ders,—Hazlitt, Lamb, Forster! What 
living (much more dead) man can 
want more applauders? We may 
wonder if, ix the unknown land, he 
takes pleasure in thinking how he 
ted. Perhaps he looks on 
and says, “I knew it would be so ;” 





or maybe he mutters, “a pity these 

leasant compliments did not come a 

and fifty years sooner—at 
Guildhall and St. James's.” 

Daniel De Foe was born in 1661, 
in the parish of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate. His grandfather was a sub- 
stantial yeoman at Elton, rich enough 
to keep hounds. His father carried 
on the wg vocation of a 
butcher. did Wolsey’s father. 
Mrs. Nickleby asks how this comes, 
whether there may not be something 
in the suet. The butcher, however, 
did his utmost to be a good man; 
he was a rigid dissenter, and died 
rich, 

Daniel was early indoctrinated 
into the religious principles of his 
parents, by the presbyterian Dr. An- 
nesley, the ejected parson of Cripple- 
a It was a common thing in 

age for clergymen to relinquish 
their benefices rather than act against 
conscience, and their doing so was 
held as a matter of course ; but now 
such a divine is a rarity, and news- 
papers enlarge on him as a miracle of 
robity. is good doctor inspired 
is pupil with no little fervour for 
the gospel. A panic spread amo 
God-fearing nonconformists that the 
arm of the law would strip them of 
their bibles; so forthwith, all the 
country over, there were simple fami- 
lies hard at work making copies of 
the seri so that if the printed 
they might sl have the bloeod 
ight sti ave the 
beks in manuscript. Little Dan, 
then quite a child, copied out the 
whole of the Pentateuch, and then— 
stuck fast. Poor little Dan! Can- 
not one see at this day his inked fin- 
er-nails, and imagine how his wee 
ds ached? Perhaps, moreover 
when the young scribe stopped, and 
said he could not go on further, Pas- 
tor Annesley reproved him and called 
him lukewarm 

At fourteen pee of age, Daniel 
De Foe (or Foe as he was then 
called), entered the once famous dis- 
senting academy at Newington ; and 
after four years’ study left that nur- 

, by no means a classic— 
which of course he would have been 
had he been educated at Oxford. 

At twenty-one years, he dipped his 
prs jarthe ink, and sat down to do 

e. The title of his book ran, 
“Spegulum Crape-gownorum ; or, . 
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Looking-glass for the young Acade- 
micks, new foyled, &. By a guide 
to the Inferior Clergie. London: 
1682.” r L’Estrange, who was 
the author of the “ Guide to the In- 
ferior Clergy,” was deeply obliged 
by the attention, “Oh, pray, don’t 
mention it,” Daniel replied, “one 
good turn deserves another.” 

This was in 1682. Richard Steele 
and Addison were respectively about 
eleven and ten years of age. 

In 1685, Charles II. died. By this 
event De Foe was doubtless not a 
little affected. A clear-headed, saga- 
cious young man, of pure manners, 
and enthusiastic for religious liberty, 
was one likely to cherish a lively af- 
fection for a perjured roué, Doubt- 
less when he read Mrs. Behn’s el 
on the sainted Charles, he formed a 
due estimate of its merits. 

Tis June, 1685. King James and 
non-resistance have scarcely been 
preached up in the London pulpits, 
when the Duke of Mosaieath lands 
at Lyme in Dorsetshire. In the 
Duke’s army is Daniel Foe. Any- 
thing to knock down the enemies of 
——— liberty. 

at contest ended in favour of 
the worse side; and the land was 
chastened and corrected for its im- 
iety, by its divinely appointed ruler. 
aniel Foe escaped to the Continent. 
Where he went, one cannot exactly 
say. But he was, ere he died, what 
was accounted in those times a ve 
travelled man, being familiar with 
France, Germany, and Spain. On 
returning from foreign lands, which 
he did after an absence of not many 
months, he either commenced or re- 
sumed business as a hose-factor, in 
Freeman’s-court, Cornhill. His politi- 
eal enemies deemed this a highly con- 
temptible proceeding. What, sell 
stockings behind a counter? Pope 
and Gay shuddered at the thought ; 
Swift, who had never occupied a 
position lower than that of a menial in 
a great man’s house, gave a grin of 
contempt ; and a ae of ignorant 
rogues, who tried to cover their 
moral turpitude under the name of 
literature, and who had not among 
them a decent of eockings, =e 
ungrammati: oggrel on the hose- 
factor’s degradation. De Foe, pro- 
bably only out of pure mischief and 
just to give his pursuers the slip for 
a few seconds, replied, “ But, I don’t 
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sell stockings. You're in the wrong, 
gentlemen ; I am not so base a thing 
asa retail dealer, but a negociator 
between the manufacturer and the 
small merchant.” “ Just hearken to 


him,” exclaimed the gentlemen who 
a day before had said anybody ought 
to blush to deal in stockings, Xc., 


¢ ae hearken tohim! The man is 


ashamed of his calling.” It was also 
about this time De Foe put the prefix 
of De before his name. What led him 
todo so it would be hard to say. 
Probably he fancied De made Foe 
sound prettier. This step in 
brought on him a vast amount of ri- 
dicule ; although it was then the cus- 
tom for gentlemen to alter the spel- 
ling of their names, to put in an @ or 
take it out, just as the whim took 
them. We could point to many un- 
affected and honourable gentlemen of 
that time, who ¢ from one 
mode of spelling their names to 
another, much in the same way as 
they might take a new wine into 
favour for habitual drinking. 

In 1688, he becomes a liveryman 
of London. 

In 1688 also, other events, almost 
as important, takes place. William 
the Third lands, and James, king of 
England, jure divino, runs away. 
The young London trader was up 
—_ On to the death for freedom 
of thought! He was one of those 
who guarded William at Henley, and 
in 1689 he rode amongst the 
of honour who surrounded William 
and Mary when they paid a visit to 
the city. The ilham had a 
cordial admiration for his sagacious, 
active, and truly noble subject. The 
hose-factor participated largely in the 
secret councils of his sovereign, and 
was honoured with employment on 
more than one important service. 

Just about, and for some time 
after the revolution, Defoe resided at 
Tooting, where he was surrounded 
with thesigns of prosperity, and more- 
over kept his coach. At Tooting 
he exerted himself successfully to 
bring the dissenters of the place into 
a lar co tion. At this 
period of his life he was involved in 
commercial affairs—as a city-man on 
Cornhill, as a Spanish merchant (or 
peddlar, as his opponents )» 
and as a large proprietor in the tile- 
kiln and brick-kiln works at Tilbury, 
Essex. The exact points of time when 
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he entered into these two latter 
speculations cannot be fixed. 

Severe reverses in business -soon 
befel him—from what cause it cannot 
be said, but certainly not from want 
of industry on his part. In 1692, he 
failed ; and retired to Bristol to be 
for a while out of the way of his 
ereditors. It is by the world’s treat- 
ment of a man when in adversity that 
we best see some features of his cha- 
racter. Creditors neither are nor 
ever have been a very merciful class 
of men ; but Defoe’s, so high a sense 
had they of his honour, took his per- 
sonal security for the amount of com- 

ition on his debts. But bein 

egally freed from liabilities was with 
Defoe very different from being mo- 
rally liberated. A large portion of 
his laborious existence was devoted 
to discharging debts from which his 
composition had in the eye of the law 
absolved him. No less a sum than 
£12,000, earned by continued labour, 
did he thus pay away. 

From 1695 to 1699 he had the post 
of accountant to the commissioners 
of the glass duty. 

In the January of 1701, appeared 
one of his most famous productions, 
“The True-born Englishman,” a sa- 
tire of the first order of merit. Rug- 
ged the verse is without doubt, but 
the language is as manly as the senti- 
ment, and the sarcasm is sharp as a 
needle, pierces to the marrow, and 
then burns like caustic. 

It has been said that the two first 
lines of a m will usually show 
whether it is worth reading. The 
two first of “‘ The True-born English. 
man,” are 


Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there. 


Let the reader continue,—or rather, 
with the poem before him, let him 
discontinue reading if he can. Many 
couplets will cling to the least tena- 
cious memory ;—such as 


Great families of yesterday we show, 
And lords whose parents were, the Lord 
knows who. 


The poem sold rapidly, The au- 
thor published nine editions, and it 
was issued to the world twelve times 
without. his concurrence. Of the 
cheaper numbers 80,000 were sold. 
Englishmen jearned, and with fair 
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grace acknowledged the truth of the 
lesson, that their national extraction 
instead of being pure, was obscure 
and confused in theextreme. Never 
again were Dutchmen sneered at 
fer not being true-born Englishmen. 
In March, 1702, the great King 
William died. Times were now to 
change. Intolerant churchmen were 
to gain a passing ascendancy, and 
conscientious dissenters were to be 
persecuted. At this crisis Defoe 
sent forth his most notorious, and, per- 
haps, his most brilliant political pam- 
hlet—the “Shortest Way with the 
issenters ; a Proposal for the es- 
tablishment of the church. London: 
1702.” Those who have studied the 
powers of irony displayed in this and 
other similar writings of Defoe, will 
not, however much they continue to 
admire Gulliver’s Travels, be inclined 
to rate the Dean’s irony as pre-eminent 
for originality. But irony is a dan- 
us weapon to use. What with 
ools who cannot, and rogues who 
will not understand, it too frequently 
wounds him who wields it not less 
than those against whom it is em- 
ployed. “ But consider, my dear lad, 
that fools cannot distinguish this,— 
and that knaves will not,” said Eu- 
genius to Yorick. Sound churchmen 
were delighted with the barbarous 
proposals, found in “the shortest 
way,” for the treatment of non-con- 
formists ; grave clergymfien said the 
book ought to be bound with the 
sacred Scriptures. The dissenters 
were not less affected—but in a dif- 
ferent way : in the anonymous author 
of the tract they saw only a blood- 
thirsty foe. At last the secret was 
discovered ;—the churchmen were 
furious at the blow they had received, 
so deeply humiliating to them as 
Christians and people of intelligence ; 
the dissenters were far from being 
pleased—they could not forgive their 
advocate the possession of talents so 
superior to their own ; and they never 
ceased to remember with bitterness 
the ridicule they had incurred by 
being hoaxed by their own hoax. 
But though the churchmen were the 
laughingstock of all but their own 
So, they were powerful, and 
had the means of vengeance in their 
hands. Let us read the London 
Gazette, Jan. 10th, 1702-3 :— 


- “Whereas Daniel De Foe, alias De Foow 


[July, 


is charged with writing a scandalous and 
seditious pamphlet, entitled *‘ The Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters ;” he is a middle- 
sized, spare-man, about forty years old, of a 
brown complexion, and dark brown-coloured 
hair, but wears a wig; a hooked nose, a 
sharp chin, grey eyes, and a large mole near 
his mouth; was born in London, and for 
many years was a hose-factor, in Freeman's- 
yard, in Corn-hill, and now is owner of the 
brick and pantile works near Tilbury Fort, 
in Essex: whoever shall discover the said 
Daniel De Foe to one of her Majesty's prin- 
cipal secretaries of state, or any of her Ma- 
jesty’s justices of the peace, so as he may be 
apprehended, shall have a reward of fifty 
pounds, which her Majesty has ordered im- 
mediately to be paid on such discovery.” 


Defoe having ae from the 
storm, the bookseller and printer 
were taken into custody. On this, 
the author surrendered himself into 
the hands of the Philistines. On 
February 24th, 1703, he was indicted 
for libelling the Tory party, and he 
was tried at the Old Bailey in the 
following July ; he was found guilty 
and the sentence was, that he shoul 
pay 200 marks to the Queen ; stand 
three times in the pillory ; be impri- 
soned during the Queen’s pleasure ; 
and find sureties for his good behaviour 
for seven years. 

It may not be omitted, moreover, 
that the House of Commons, February 
25th, 1702-3, resolved with regard to 
“The Shortest Way,” “that this book, 
being full of false and scandalous 
reflections on this parliament, and 
tending to promote sedition, be burnt 
by the hands of the common hang- 
man, to-morrow, in New Palace-yard.” 
Poor book! Poor honourable mem- 
bers! They little thought what was 
the principal thing that firedestroyed ! 

Let us now read the London Gazette, 
No. 3,936, Thursday, July 29th, to 
Monday, August 2nd, 1703 :—*‘ Lon- 
don, July 3lst. On the 29th instant, 
Daniel Foe, alias, De Foe, stood in 
the pillory before the Royal Exchange 
in Corn-hill, as he did yesterday near 
the conduit in Cheapside, and this 
day at Temple-bar,” &., &c. But to 
the great mortification of enthusiastic 
admirers of religious intolerance, the 
mob did not annoy this hose-factor 
when exposed in the pillory, but clos- 
ing round him protected him from 
all annoyance, sang his songs in com- 
pliment to him, drank his health, 
and pelted him—not with rotten > 
but with flowers: - Really and one 
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the House of Commons, and all the 
bigoted ecclesiastics of the kingdom, 
were the ones pilloried, and not the 
courageous writer. Pope wrote in 
the Dunciad :— 


** Earless on high stood unabashed De Foe.” 


But the poet lived to repent the 
line, and to learn (to use the happy 
words of an eminent author) that in 
attempting to murder he had com- 
mitted suicide. Swift named Defoe 
as “the fellow that was pilloried : 
I forget his name :” but a cruel punish- 
ment was in store for that selfish, 
bad, dishonest man. The martyr 
himself wrote, while in Newgate, an 
ode to the pillory, containing the fol- 
lowing lines :— 


Hail! hi’roglyphick state machine, 
Condemned to punish fancy in: 

Men, that are men, can in thee feel no pain, 
And all thy insignificance disdain. 
Contempt, that false new word for shame, 

Is without crime an empty name— 

A shadow to amuse mankind, 

But never frights the wise or well-fixed mind: 
Virtue despises human scotn 

And scandals innocence adorn, 


This trial oeuee Defoe of £3,500, 


again reducing him, with a wife and 
family, to penury. But while in pri- 
son he worked hard. The ter the 
difficulties around him, the greater 
became theman. He commenced his 
newspaper, “‘ the Review,” the parent 
of the Tatler, Spectator, Rambler. 
At first it only came out twice a 
week ; but soon an additional weekl 
number wasadded. Ofthisperiodical, 
Defoe was the sole wr'ter. In prison 
and out of prison, in sickness and 
health, he supplied the papers: an 
unparalleled instance of industry! 
But this was only a portion, and a 
small one, of his toil. Besides “the 
Review,’ which lasted for thirteen 
years, no less than one hundred and 
eighty-three separate works—poems, 
novels, political essays, histories, and 
expositions of moral questions—un- 
questionably came from his pen ; and 
fAfty-two more are, with suflicient 
reason, attributed to. him. But a 
change in his lot is at hand. 

In 1704, he is released from prison 
by the influence of Harley. 
_ In 1705, he is sent abroad by Har- 
ley on a secret mission. 
_ In 1706, he makes the first of a 
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series of visits to Scotland, to negoci- 
ate and forward the Union ; in bring- 
ing about which admirable measure 
he was mainly instrumental. 

In 1708, he entered Godolphin’s 
service—that is, he remained in the 
Queen’s, with Harley’s warm ap- 
proval. 

Again he is indicted for writings, 
the only fault of which was, that 
they were addressed to blockheads 
and dishonest men. Again he has 
to pay dear for his indulgence in 
irony. He is fined £800 and thrown 
into Newgate. But after a few 
months’ confinement, he is released, 
November, 1713. 

In July, 1714, Anne dies; and 
with her death, a pension Defoe had 
received for his services in Scotland 
ceases, 

In 1715, Defoe retired from political 
life, and took his farewell to party- 
strife in “an Appeal to honour and 
justice, though it be of his worst 
enemies. By Daniel De Foe. Being 
a true account of his conduct in public 
affairs. London, 1715.” While he 
was employed in revising the work, 
he was struck‘with apoplexy, 

But soon the lion-hearted man 
revived, and he was at work again 
with his pen. 

In 1719 (when the author was fifty- 
eight years of age) appeared Robinson 
Crusoe 


From his retirement, from the 
arena of politics, history says little of 
him, save that which his immortal 
works tell us. In 1724 he was living 
in opulence and with dignity, at a 
house in Church-street, a 
which is at the = day an object 
of curiosity, as having been the resi- 
dence of the celebrated writer and 
patriot. He was then a hale, hearty 
old gentleman,—distressed certainly 
by bodily ailments, but with a vigor- 
ous intellect, and a heart kindly as 
ever. It was about this time that 
one Thomas Webb wrote :—‘“‘ And 
poor distressed I, left alone, and no 
one to go and s to, save only Mr. 
Defoe, cae epee? a shi and 
generous part towards me and my 
poor children. The Lord reward him 
and his with the blessings of the 
appt and nether spring, and with 
the blessings of his basket and store.” 

A fresh reverse comes. And in 
1730, the aged Defoe is in a debtors’ 
prison, , , 
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Yet another blow ;—the steel en- 
ters to the heart. His son, in whom 
he trusted, dishonours his name! 
Let us read Defoe’s letter to his son- 
in-law, Mr. Baker, the celebrated 
naturalist :— 


** Dear Mr. Baker, 
**T have your very kind and affectionate 
letter of the Ist, but not come to my hand 
till the 10th; where it had been delayed I 
know not, as your kind manner, and kinder 
thought from which it flows (for I take all 
‘ou say as I believe you to be, sincere and 
Nathaniel like, without guile) was a particu- 
lar satisfaction to me: so the stop of a letter, 
however it happened, deprived me of that 
cordial too many days, considering how much 
I stood in need of it, to support a mind 
sinking under the weight of an affliction too 
heavy for my strength, and looking on my- 
self as abandoned of every comfort, every 
friend, and every relative, except sueh only 
as are able to give me no assistance. 

“I am sorry you should say at the begin- 
ning of your letter you were debarred seeing 
me. Depend on my sincerity for this: I am 
far from debarring you. On the contrary, it 
would be a greater comfort to me than any 
I now enjoy, that I could have your agree- 
able visits with safety, and could see both 
you and my dearest Sophia, could it be with- 
out giving her the grief of seeing her father 
in tenebris, and under the load of insupport- 
able sorrows, I am sorry I must open my 
griefs so far as to tell her, it is not the 
blow I received from a wicked, perjured, and 
contemptible enemy that has broken in upon 
my spirit; which, as she well knows, has 
carried me on through greater disasters than 
these. But it has been the injustice, un- 
kindness, and, I must say, inhuman dealing 
of my own son, which has both ruined my 
family, and, ina word, has broken my heart ; 
and as I am at this time under a very heavy 
weight of illness, which I think will be a 
fever, I take this occasion to vent my grief 
in the breasts who I know will make a pru- 
dent use of it, and tell you, nothing but this 
has conquered or could conquer me. Ht tu, 
Brute, depended upon him — I trusted 
him—I gave up my two dear, unprovided 
children into his hands; but he has no com- 
passion, and suffers them and their poor dy- 
ing mother to beg their bread at his door, 
and to crave, as if it were an alms—what 
he is bound under hand and seal, and by the 
most sacred promises, to supply them with— 
himself at the same time living in a profusion 
of plenty. It is too much for me. Excuse 
my infirmity ; I can say no more; my heart 
is too full. I only ask one thing of you as a 
dying request. Stand by them when I am 
gone, and let them not be wronged while he 
is able to do them right. Stand by them as 
& brother: and if you have anything within 
you owing to my memory, who have bestow- 
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ed on you the best gift I had to give, let 
them not be injured and trampled on by false 
pretences and unnatural reflections. I hope 
they will want no help but that of comfort 
and counsel; but that they. will indeed want, 
being too easie to be managed by words and 
promises. 

** It adds to my grief that it is so difficult 
to me to see you. Iam at a distance from 
London, in Kent; nor have I a lodging in 
London, nor have I been at that place in the 
Old Bailey since I wrote you I was removed 
from it. mt Iam weak, having had 
some fits ofa fever that have left me‘low. But 
those things much more. 

** I have not seen son or daughter, wife 
or child, many weeks, and know not which 
way to see them, They dare not come by 
water, and by land here is no coach, and I 
know not what to do, 


** T would say (I hope) with comfort, that 
tis yet well. Iam so near my journey’s 
end, and am hastening to the place where 
the weary are at rest, and where the wicked 
cease to trouble: be it that the passage is 
rough, and the day stormy, by what way so- 
ever He please to bring me to the end of it, 
I desire to finish life with this temper of 
soul in all cases, Te Deum laudamus, 


« It adds to my grief that I must never 
see the pledge of your mutual love, my little 
grandson. Give him my blessing, and may 
he be to you both your joy in youth and 
your comfort in age, and never add a sigh to 
your sorrow. But, alas! that is not to be 
expected. Kiss my dear Sophy once more 
for me; and if I must see her no more, tell 
her this is from a father that loved her above 
above all his comforts to his last breath. — 
Your unhappy 


D. F. 
“ About two miles from Greenwich, Kent, 
Tuesday, Aug. 12, 1730.” 


The brave old man’s work was al- 
most accomplished. His sufferi 
were at their bitterest; but, than 
God! near their termination. 

To the very last he appears to have 

exerted himself. At the close of 
1729, he was engaged on Bp of 
imagination, sen revised sheets . 
to his publisher, as dking pardon for 
a delay in returning them, caused by 
“ exceeding illness,” and promising 
to be prompt with the remainder. 
There is no evidence that this last 
effort was ever published. The ma- 
nuscript is in the ion of Mr, 
Dawson Turner, of Suffolk. 

ril 24, 1731, he was taken 
by Cjeath in Ropenak Ropemakers’-alley, Moor- 
fields, in the parish of St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate — the same parish in 
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Which he first drew the breath of 
life. Whether he expired in a decent 
lodging, or in a dismal garret—whe- 
ther alone, or tended in his last mo- 
ments by his wife and children, it is 
impossible to say. The Parish Re- 
gister contains the fullest account ex- 
tant of his interment :—“ 1731, Da- 
niel Defoe, gentleman. To Tindalli’s 
(Lethargy). April 26.” Tindall’s was 
the general burial-ground for Dis- 
senters. 

A twinge shakes the nerves as we 
read that ambiguous word gentleman. 
It is such a pretty title to give Da- 
niel Defoe. 

The man who, when a beardless 
youth, saw the truth, and fearlessly 
declared it—who risked his life for 
what he felt to be his duty—who 
fought zealously, and without faint- 
ing, for freedom, and was, without 
doubt, an instrument in the hands of 
Providence for the preservation of 
our national religion—for in those 
days of peril, when the weight of a 
feather would at times have turned 
the balance in favour of Romanism, 
Protestantism was guarded not by 
the Anglican priesthood (for they be- 
trayed her), but by the great cham- 
pions of spiritual freedom, the Non- 
conformists—the man who laboured 
effectually in consolidating the sister 
countries of England and Scotland ; 
who was the cause of innumerable 
social reforms, amongst which the 
removal of the abuses of the sanctu- 
ary at Whitefriars (Alsatia), and the 
Mint, may be mentioned ; who raised 
his voice against the cruelties of sla- 
very, devised schemes for the amelio- 
ration of the poor, and continually 
urged that woman, so formed by na- 
ture to elevate man, should be raised 
from the depths of ignorance, which 
was her lot in most cases ;*the man 
who tried so many fields of literature, 
and gained distinction in them all ; 
he who, honourable, singlehearted, 
fierce in the day of battle, was worthy 
the regard and confidence of Eng- 
land’s last great king, William III. 
—was Daniel Defoe, gentleman ! 


Not many insights do we get into 
Defoe’s domestic life. He was mar- 
ried twice ; firstly, to Mary ; and, se- 
condly, to Susannah, but the maiden 
surname of neither is known. In 
the year 1706, he had seven children ; 
but in 1707, his daughter Martha 
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died. One son, Daniel Defoe, emi- 
grated to Carolina, carrying with 
him, as his father’s representative, 
a liberal contribution to that stock of 
Anglo-Saxon intellect (or true-born 
English !) that has made our Trans- 
atlantic cousins (of whom we are so 
naturally proud) a nation beloved and 
honoured wherever our common 
tongue is spoken. Another son, 
Bernard, took the name of Norton, 
and was mentioned by Pope in the 
“ Dunciad.” He was editor of “The 
Flying Post,” and was the author of 
“ A Complete Dictionary, by B. N. De- 
foe, Gent., 1735,” a “* Memoir of the 
House of Orange,” and “ The Life of 
Alderman Barber.” .The daughters 
managed to recover their property 
from their despicable brother, and 
settled comfortably in life-—-Hannah 
asa maiden lady, Henrietta 4s the 
wife of a gentleman of _ condition. 
Sophia’s (Mrs. Baker’s) son lived to 
be the author of “ The Companion to 
the Play-house.” A great grandson 
of Defoe was hanged at Tyburn, 
Jan. 2, 1771; and another great 
grandson was, in 1787, cook on the 
Savage sloop-of-war. These two last, 
we may presume, were the descend- 
ants of the wretch who, whilst “ liv- 
ing in a profusion of plenty,” allow- 
ed his mother and sisters to be in 
want! From this branch came “ the 
poor descendant from Defoe,” to sup- 
a whose old age there has lately 
een an appeal to the charitable in 
the columns of the 7'%imes. ; 

In what estimation are we to hold 
Defoe as a writer of fiction? And 
for what is the English novel indebted 
to him? The latter question can be 
answered in a few words and with 
great precision. Defoe brought into 
the domain of imaginative .prose- 
writing graphic descriptions of scenes, 
events and mental emotions, and 
quick, pointed conversations. 

Colonel Jack,a poor miserable little 
beggar boy (if miserable may be ap- 
plied to an urchin with good health 
and spirits) comes into possession of 
£5 as his share of a plunder‘ he has 
achieved with another and an older 
lad. Hear his story :— 


Nothing could be more perplexing than 
this money was to me all that night. I 
carried it in my hand a good while, for it 
was in gold, all but fourteen shillings; and 
that is to say, it was four guineas, and that 
fourteen shillings was more diffieult to carry 
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than the four guineas. At last I sat down 
and pulled off one of my shoes, and put the 
four guineas in that; but after I had gone 
awhile, my shoe hurt me, so I could not go ; 
so I was fain to sit down aguin, and take it 
out of my shoe, and carry it in my hand; 
then I found a dirty linen rag in the street, 
and I took that up and wrapped it all toge- 
ther, and carried it in that a good way. I 
have often since heard people say, when they 
have been talking of money that they could 
not get in, I wish I had it in a foul clout ; 
in truth, I had mine in a foul clout; for it 
was foul according to the letter of that say- 
ing, but it served me till I came to a con- 
venient place, and then I sat down and 
washed the cloth in the kennel, and so put 
my money in again. 


The boy carries the money to his 
lodging and lies down to sleep, with 
his hand, clutching it, thrust into his 
bosom, 


Every now and then dropping asleep, 
I should dream that my money was lost, and 
start like one frightened; then, finding it 
fast in my hand, try to go to sleep again, 
but could not for a long while, then drop and 
start again. At last a fancy came into my 
head, that if I fell asleep, I should dream of 
the money, and talk of it in my sleep, and 
tell that I had money; which if I should do, 
and one of the rogues should hear me, they 
would pick it out of my bosom, and of my 
hand too, without waking me; and after 
that thought I could not sleep a wink more: 
so I passed that night over in care and 
anxiety enough; and, this, I may safely 
say, was the first night’s rest that I lost by 
the cares of this life and the deceitfulness of 
riches. 


When daycame,he wandered towards 
Stepney, turning in his mind what 
he should do with his wealth ; and at 
last sitting down and crying in his 
perplexity. Then he rises and goes 
in search of a tree to hide it in. 


I crossed the road at Mile End; and in 
the middle of the town went down a lane 
that goes to the Blind Beggar’s at Bethnal- 
green. When I came a little way over the 
lane, I found a foot-path over the fields, and 
in those fields several trees for my turn as I 
thought: at last, one tree. had a little hole 
in it, pretty high out of my reach, and I 
climbed up the tree to get it; and when I 
came there, I put my hand in, and found, as 
I thought, a place very fit; so I placed my 
treasure there, and was mightly well satisfied 
with it; but, behold, putting my hand in 
again, to lay it more commodiously, as I 
thought, of a sudden it slipped away from me, 
and I found the tree was hellow, and my 
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little parcel was fallen in quite out of my 
reach, and how far it might go in I knew 
not; so, that in a word, my money was 
quite gone, irrecoverably lost; there could 
be no room so much as to hope ever to see it 
again, for "twas a vast great tree. 

As young as I was, I was now sensible 
what a fool I was before, that I could not 
think of ways to keep my money, but I must 
come thus far to throw it into a hole where 
I could not reach it: well, I thrust my 
hand quite up to my elbow, but no bottom 
was to be found, or any end of the hole or 
cavity; I got a stick of the tree, and thrust 
it ina great way, but all was one; then I 
cried, nay, roared out, I was in such a pas- 
sion: then I got down the tree, then up 
again, and thrust in my hand again, till I 
scratched my arm, and made it bleed violently ; 
then I began to think I had not so much of 
it as a half-penny of it left for a half-penny 
roll, and I was hungry, and then I cried 
again : then I came away in despair, crying 
and roaring like a boy that had been whipped ; 
then I went back again to the tree, and‘up 
the tree again, and thus I did several times. 

The last time I had gotten up the tree 
I happened to come down not on the same 
side that I went up and came down before, 
but on the other side of the tree, and on the 
other side of the bank also; and, behold, 
the tree had a great open place in the side of 
it close to the ground, as old hollow trees 
often have ; and looking into the open place, 
to my inexpressible joy there lay my money 
and my linen rag, all wrapped up just as [ 
had put it into the hole; for the tree being 
hollow all the way up, there had been some 
moss or light stuff, which I had not judg- 
ment enough to know was not firm, that 
had given way when it came to drop out of 
my hand, and so it had slipped quite down 
at once, 

I was but a child, and I rejoiced like a 
child, for I hollo’d quite out aloud when I 
saw it; thus I ran to it and snatched it up, 
hugged and kissed the dirty rag a hundred 
times ; then danced and jumped about, and 
was from one end of the field to the other ; 
and, in short, I knew not what, much less 
do I know what I did, though I shall never 
forget the thing, either what a sinking grief 
it was to my heart when I thought I had 
lost it, or what a flood of joy overwhelmed 
me when I had got it again. 


Jack now goes to an old clothes- 
shop in Whitechapel, and looks at 
the clothes hanging at the door. 

‘* Well, young gentleman,” says a man 
that stood at the door, “* you look wishfully ; 
do you see anything you like, and will your 
pocket compass a good coat now, for you 
look as if you belong to the ragged regiment ?” 
I was affronted at the fellow, ‘* Whiat’s that 
te you,” says I, “ how raggedI ain? If I 
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had seen anything I liked I had money 
to pay for it; but I can go where I shan’t 
be huffed at for looking.” 

While I said this boldly to the fellow, 
comes outawoman. ‘* What ails you,” says 
she to the man, ** to bully away your cus- 
tomers so? A poor boy’s money is as good as 
my lord mayor's: if poor people did not buy 
old clothes, what would become of our busi- 
ness?” and then turning to me, “ come 
hither, child,” says she, “if thou hast a 
mind to anything I have, you shan’t be 
heetored by him; the boy is a pretty boy I 
assure you,” says she to another woman that 
was by this time come to her. ‘* Ay,” says 
the other, “so he is a very well-looking chil, 
if he was clean and well-dressed, and maybe 
as good a gentleman’s son, for anything we 
know, as any of those that are well dressed ; 
come, my dear,” says she, * tell me what it is 
you would have?” She pleased me mightily 
to hear her talk of my being a gentleman's 
son, and it brought former things to my 
mind ; but when she talked of my being not 
clean, and in rags, I cried. 

She pressed me to tell her if I saw 
anything that I wanted; I told her no, all 
the clothes I saw were too big for me, 
** Come, child,” says she ‘* I have two things 
that will fit you, and I am sure you want 
them both; that is, first, a little hat, and 
there,” says she (tossing it to me), “ I'l 
give you that for nothing: and here is a 
good warm pair of breeches: I dare say,” 
says she, “they will fit yon, and they are 
very tight and good ; and,” says she, ‘‘ if you 
should ever come to have so much money 
that you don’t know what to do with it, 
here are excellent good pockets,” says she, 
** and a little fob to put your gold in, or your 
watch in, when you get it.” 

It struck me with a strange kind of joy, 
that I should have place to put my money 
in, and need not to go to hide it again in a 
hollow tree, that I was ready to snatch the 
breeches out of her hands, and wondered that 
I should be such a fool as never to think of 
buying me a pair of breeches before, that I 
might have a pocket to put my money in, 
and not carry it about two days in my hand, 
and in my shoe, and I knew not how; so, in 
a word, I gave her two shillings for the 
breeches, and went over into the churchyard 
and put them on, and put my money into my 
new pockets, and was as pleased as a prince 
is with his coach and six horses. I thanked 
the good woman too for the hat, and told her 
I would come again when I got more money, 
and buy some other things I wanted, and so 
I came away. 


Little Jack now undertakes to re- 
store some stolen notes to their right- 
ful owner, and get the reward of £30 
offered for their recovery. The notes 
were stolen in the long room of the 
@ustom-house, by a lad to whom Jack 
was confederate, Hear him ;— 
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As soon as I was come to the place 
where the thing was done, I saw the man sit 
just where he had sat before, and it ran in 
my head that he had sat there ever since: 
but I know no better; so I went up and 
stood just at that side of the writing-board 
that goes upon that side of the room, and 
which I was but just tall enough to lay my 
arms upon. 

While I stood there, one thrust me this 
way and another that way, and the man that 
sat behind began to look at me; at last he 
called out to me, ** What does that boy do 
there ? get you gone, sirrah ; are you one of 
the rogues that stole the gentleman’s letter- 
case on Monday last?” Then he turns his 
tule toa gentleman that was doing business 
with him, and goes on thus:—‘* Here was 
Mr. —— had a very unlucky chance on 
Monday last; did you not hear of it?” 
** No, not I,” says the gentleman. ‘* Why, 
standing just there, where you do,” says he, 
**making entries, he pulled out his letter- 
case, and laid it down, as he says, but just 
at -his hand, while he reached over to the 
standish there for a penful of ink, and some- 
body stole away his letter-case.” 

** His letter-case !” says t’other, ** what— 
and was there any bills in it ?” 

** Ay,” says he; ‘there was Sir Stephen 
Evans’ note in it for £300, and avother 
goldsmith’s bill for about £12, and, which 
is still worse for the gentleman, he had two 
foreign accepted bills in it for a great sum, 
I know not how much, I think one was a 
French bill for 1,200 crowns.” 

** And who could it be?” says the gen- 
tleman. 

“* Nobody knows,” says he; ‘but one of 
our room-keepers says he saw a couple of 
young rogues like that,” pointing at me, 
** hanging about here, and that on a sudden 
they were both gone.” 

‘© Villains,” says he again; ‘* why, what 
can they do with them, they will be of no use 
to them? I suppose he went immediately 
and gave notice to prevent the payment.” 

‘* Yes,” says the clerk, ‘* he did; but the 
rogues were too nimble for him with the 
little bill of £12 odd money ; they went and 
got the money for that, but all the rest are 
stopped ; however, ’tis an unspeakable damage 
to him for want of his money.” 

“Why, he should publish a reward for 
the encouragement of those that have them 
to bring them again; they would be glad to 
bring them, I warrant you.” 

**He has posted it up at the door that 
he will give £30 for them.” 

** Ay, but he should add that he will 
promise not to stop, or give any trouble to 
the person that brings them.” 

** He has done that too,” says he; ** but 
I fear they wont trust themselves to be 
honest, for fear he should break his word.” 

“Why, it is true, he may break his 
word in that case, bat:no man should do so; 
for then no rogue will yenture to — home 
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anything that is stolen, and so he would do 
an injury to others after him.” 

“I durst pawn my life for him he would 
scorn it.” 

Thus fur they discoursed of it, and 
then went to something else; I heard it all, 
but did not know what to do a great while; 
but at last, watching the gentleman that 
went away, when he was gone, I run after 
him to have spoken to him, intending to 
have broke it to him, but he went hastily 
iato a room or two, full of people, at the 
other end of the long room, and when I went 
to follow, the door-keepers turned me back, 
and told me I must not goin there; so I 
went back and loitered about near the msi 
that sat behind the board, and hung about 
there till I heard the clock strike twelve, and 
the room began to be thin of people; and at 
last he sat there writing, but nobody stood at 
the board before him, as there had all the 
rest of the morning, then I came a little 
nearer and stood close to the board as I did 
before; when looking up from his paper and 
seeing me, says he to me—‘** You have been 
up and dowa here all this morning, sirrah, 
what do you want? you have some business 
that.is not very good I doult.’’ 

** No, I shan’t,” said I. 

“No? it is wellif you hav'n't,” says he; 
“pray what business ean you have in this long 
room, sir; you are no merchant ?” 

* I would speak with you,” said I. 

‘** With me,” sayshe ; ‘‘ what have you to 
say to me?” 

“T have something to say,” said I, “ if 
you will do me no harm for it.” 

“I do thee harm, child; what harm 
should I do thee?” and spoke very kindly. 

“* Wont you indeed, sir,” said I. 

“No, not I, child; I'll do thee no harm; 
what is it? do you know anything of the 
gentleman’s letter-case ?” 

I answered, but spoke softly, that he 
could not hear me; so he gets over presently 
into the seat next him, and opens a place 
that was made to come out, and bade me go 
in to him; and I did, 

Then he asked me again, if I knew 
anything of the letter-case. 

I spoke softly again, and said, folks 
would hear hin. 

Then he whispered softly, and asked me 
again. 

I told him, I believed I did; but that, 
indeed, I had it not, nor had no hand in 
stealing it, but it was gotten into the hands 
of a boy that would have burnt it, if it had 
not been for me; and that I heard him say 
that the gentleman would be glad to have 
them again, and give a good deal of money 
for them. 

“I did say so, child,” said he; “and if 
you ean get them for him, he shall give you 
a good reward, no less than £30, as he has 
promised.” 

‘* But you said too, sir, to the gentleman 
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just now,” said I, ‘that you was sure he 
would not bring them into any harm that 
should bring them.” 

**No, you shall come to no harm; I will 
pass my word for it.” 

Boy.—Nor shan’t they make me bring 
other people into trouble ? 

Gent.—No, you shall not be asked the 
name of anybody, nor to tell who they are, 

Boy.—I am but a poor boy, and I would 
fain have the gentleman have his bills, and 
indeed I did not take them away, nor han’t I 
got them. 

Gent,—But can you tell how the gentle. 
man shall have them ? 

Boy.—If I can get them, I will bring 
them to you to-morrow morning. 

Gent,—Can you not do it to-night ? 

Boy.—I1 believe I may, if I knew where to 
come. 

Gent.—Come to my house, child, 

Boy. —I don’t know where you live. 

Gent.—Go along with me now, and yon 
shall see. So he carried me up into Tower- 
street, and showed me his house, and ordered 
me to come there at five o'clock at night; 
which accordingly I did, and carried the 
letter-ease with me. 

When I came, the gentleman asked me if 
I had brought the book, as he called it. 

“Tt is not a book,” said I. 

** No, the letter-case, that’s all one,” says 
he. 

** You promised me,” said I, “you would 
not hurt me,” and cried. 

** Don’t be afraid, child,” says he, ‘I will 
not hurt thee, poor boy; nobody shall hurt 
tee.” 

** Here it is, said I,” and pulled it out. 

He then brought in another gentleman, 
who it seems owned the letter case, and 
asked him, ‘if that was it?” and he said, 
* yes,” 

Then he asked me if all the bills were in it ? 

I told him I heard him say there was one 
gone, but I believed there was all the rest. 

** Why do you believe so ?” says he. 

** Because I heard the boy, that 1 believe 
stole them, say they were too big for him to 
meddle with.” 

The gentleman, then, that owned them, 
said, “* Where is the boy ?” 

Then the other gentleman put in, and 
said, ‘* No, you must not ask him that; 
I passed my word that you should not, and 
that he should not be obliged to tell it to 
anybody.” 

** Well, child,” says he, “you will let us 
see the letter-case opened, and whether the 
bills are in it ?” 

** Yes,” says I. 

Then the first gentleman said, “‘ How many 
bills were there in it?” 

** Only three,” says he; ** besides the bill 
of £12 10s., there was Sir Stephen Evans's 
note for £300, and two foreign bills.” 

“ Well, then, if they are in the letter-case 
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the bey shall have £30; shall he not?” 
* Yes,” says the gentleman, ** he shall have 
it freely.” 

“Come, then, child,” says he, ‘let me 
open it.” 

So I gave it him, and he opened it, and 
there were all three bills, and several other 
papers, fair and safe, nothing defaced or 
diminished, and the gentleman said, ‘ All is 
right.” 

Then said the first man, “Then I am 
security to the poor boy for the money.” 
‘Well, but,” says the gentleman, ‘‘ the 
rogues have got the £12 108.; they ought 
to reckon that as part of the £30.” Had 
he asked me, I should have consented to it at 
first word; but the first man stood my 
friend. ‘* Nay,” says he, ‘* it was since you 
knew that the £12 10s. was received that 
you offered £30 for the other bills, and pub- 
lished it by the crier, and posted it up at the 
Custom-house, and I promised him the £30 
this morning.” They argued long, and I 
thought would have quarrelled about it. 

However at last they both yielded a little, 
and the gentleman gave me £25 in good 
guineas. When he gave it me, he bade me 
hold out my hand, and he told the money 
into my hand; and when he had done, he 
asked me if it was right ? I said I did not 
know, but I believed it was. ‘* Why,” says 
he, ** can’t you tell it?” 1 told him ** No; 
I never saw so much money in my life, nor 
I did not know how to tell money.” ‘ Why,” 
says he, **don’t you know that they are 
guineas?” No,” I told him; ‘‘I did not 
know how much a guinea was.” 

** Why, then,” says he, ** did you tell me 
you believed it was right?” I told him, 
** because I believed he would not give it me 
wrong.” 

** Poor child,” says he, ‘thou knowest 
little of the world, indeed ; what are thou?” 

**I am a poor boy,” says I, and cried, 

** What is your name?” says he;—** but 
hold, I forgot,” said he; **I promised I 
would not ask your name, so you need not 
tell me.” 

** My name is Jack,” said I. 

‘* Why, have you no sirname ?” said he. 

** What is that ?” said I. 

“You have some other name besides Jack,” 
says he; ‘*han’t you?” 

** Yes,” says 1; ‘* they call me Colonel 
Jack.” 

** But have you no other name?” 

** No,” said I. 

** How came you to be called Colonel Jack, 
pray?” 

** They say,” said I, ‘* my father’s name 
was colonel.” 

** Is your father or mother alive ?” said he. 

** No,” said 1; ‘* my father is dead.” 

** Where is your mother, then?” said he. 

** I never had e’er a mother,” said I, 

This made him laugh. ** What,” said he; 
had you never a mother, what then ?” 


**T had a nurse,” said I, ‘* but she was 
not my mother,” 

** Well,” says he to the gentleman, “I 
dare say this boy was not the thief that stole 
your biils,” 

‘Indeed, sir, I did not steal them,” said 
I, and cried again. 

‘*No, no, child,” saidhe; ‘*we don’t 
believe you did, This is a very clever boy,” 
says he to the other gentleman; ‘* and yet 
very ignorant and honest; ‘tis pity some 
care should not be taken of him, and some- 
thing done for him ; let us talk a little more 
with him.” So they sat down and drank 
wine, and gave me some, and then the first 
gentleman talked to me again. 

** Well,” says he, ‘* what wilt thou do 
with this money now thou hast it ?” 

‘* I don’t know,” said I. 

** Where will you put it ?”’ said he. 

**In my pocket,” said I. 

**In your pocket?’’ said he; ‘is yous 
pocket whole? sha’n't you lose it ?” 

** Yes,” said I, ‘* my pocket is whole.” 

** And where will you put it when you get 
home ?” 

**T have no home,” said I, and cried again. 

** Poor child!” said he; ‘* then what dost 
thou do for thy living ?” 

‘* I go of errands,” said I, ‘* for the folks 
in Rosemary-lane,” 

** And what dost thou do for.a lodging at 
night ?” 

**T lie at the glass-house,” said I, ‘* at 
night.” 

'* How, lie at the glass-house; have they 
any beds there ?” says he. 

‘*I never lay in a bed in my life,” said I, 
‘as I remember,” 

** Why,” says he; what do you lie on at 
the glass-house ?” 

*¢ The ground,” says 1; ‘* and sometimes 
a little straw, or upon the warm ashes.”’ 

Here the gentleman that lost the bills said; 
‘* This poor child is enough to make a man 
weep for the miseries of human nature, and 
be thankful for himself; he puts tears into 
my eyes;"——‘‘and into mine,” says the 
other. 

** Well, but hark ye, Jack,” says the first 
gentleman; “do they give you no money 
when they send you of errands?” 

‘** They give me victuals,” said I; ‘* and 
that’s better.” 

** But what,” gays he, ‘do you do for 
clothes ?” 

‘*They give me sometimes old things,” 
said I; ‘* such as they have to spare.” 

**Why, you have never a shirt on, I be- 
lieve,” said he; ‘* have you?” 

** No, I never had a shirt,” said I, ‘* since 
my nurse died,” 

** How long ago is that?” said he. 

** Six winters when this is out,” said L. 

** Why, how old are you?” said he. 

I can’t. tell you,” said I, 

* Well,” says the gentleman; ‘fnow you 
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have this money, wont you buy some clothes, 
and a shirt with some of it?” 

“Yes,” said1; “I would buy 
clothes.” 

“ And what will you do with the rest ?” 

**T can’t tell,” said I, and cried. 

** What do’st cry for, Jack ?” said he. 

**T am afraid,” said I, and cried still. 

** What art afraid of ?” 

** They will know I have the money.” 

** Well, and what then ?” 

** Then I must sleep no more in the warm 
gl lass-house, and I shall be starved with cold ; 
they will take away my money. 

** But why must you sleep there no more ?” 

Here the gentlemen observed to one another, 
how naturally anxiety and perplexity attend 
those that have money. ‘‘I warrant you,” 
says the clerk, ‘“‘ when this poor boy had no 
money,-he slept all night in the straw, or on 
the warm ashes, in the glass-house, as soundly 
and as void of care as it would be possible for 
any creature to do; but now, as soon as he 
has gotten money, the care of preserving it 
brings tears into his eyes, and fear into his 
heart.” 

They asked me a great many questions 
more, to which I answered in my childish 
way as well as I could, but so as pleased 
them well enough ; at last I was going away 
with a heavy pocket, and I assure you not a 
light heart, for I was so frighted with having 
so much money, that I knew not what in 
the earth to do with myself; I went away, 
however, and walked a little way, but I 
could not tell what to do; so, after rambling 
two hours or thereabout, I went back again, 
and sat down at the geutleman’s door, and 
there I cried as long as I had any moisture 
in my head to make tears of, but never 
knocked at the door. 


some 


Who has read this extract without 
having the vision of Charles Dickens 
rise before his eyes ? 

Of “Robinson Crusoe” what neces- 
sity is there to speak? Who is not 
familiar with its pages? What school- 
boy has not caeune a whipping 
for leavinghis lessons unstudied while 
he has been sitting in the Solitary’s 
hut, or spending an afternoon with 
“man Friday?” How many in the 
decline of life have over the leaves of 
that wonderful book grown young 
again! Charles Lamb says, “ next 
to the Holy Scriptures, it may be 
safely asserted that this delightful 
romance has, ever since it was written, 
excited the first and most powerful 
influence upon the juvenile mind of 
England, nor has its popularity been 
much less among any of the other 
nations of Christendom.” He might 
have added, “and out of Christendom 
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too.” It has been translated into Ara- 
bic ; and Burckhart “ heard it read 
aloud among the wandering tribes in 
the cool hours of evening.” “ That 
island,” a beautiful writer has ob- 
served, “ placed ‘ far amidst the me- 
lancholy main,’ and remote from the 
track of human wanderings, remains 
to the last the greenest spot in me- 
mory. At whatever distance of time, 
the scene expands before us as clearly 
and ‘distinctly as when we first be- 
held it ; we still see the green savan- 
nahs and silent woods, which mor- 
tal footstep had never disturbed ; its 
birds of strange wing, that had never 
heard the report of a gun; its goats 
browsing securely in the vale, or 
peeping over the heights, in alarm at 
the first sight of man. We can yet 
follow its forlorn inhabitant on tip- 
toe with suspended breath, prying 
curiously into every recess, glancing 
fearfully at every shade, starting at 
every sound, and then look forth with 
him upon the lone and boisterous 
ocean with the sickening feeling of 
an exile cut off for ever from all hu- 
man intercourse. Our sympathy is 
more truly engaged by the poor ship- 
wrecked mariner, than by the great, 
the lovely, and the illustrious of the 
earth. We find a more effectual wis- 
dom in its homely reflections than is 
to be derived from the discourses of 
the learned and eloquent. The in- 
terest with which we converse with 
him in the retirement of his cave, or 
go abroad with him on the business 
of the day, is as various and power- 
ful as the means by which it is kept 
up are simple and inartificial. So 
true is everything to nature, and 
such reality is there in every parti- 
cular, that the slightest circumstance 
creates a sensation, and the print of 
a man’s foot or shoe is the source of 
more genuine terror than all the 
strange sights and odd noises in the 
romances of Mrs. Radcliffe.” 
Children are charmed with the story 
of “ Robinson Crusoe ;’ men of 
thought are not less delighted with 
the narrative, but they have recourse 
to it also as a book instructing them 
in some of the most valuable truths 
of philosophy. He must possess a far 
lower than a merely ordinary mind 
who leaves the perusal of this won- 
derful book without having acquired 
from it a new insight into his own 
nature, the means of avoiding the 
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evil, and attaining to the good,— 
without having perceived how many 
infant faculties of his being might by 
training be made to assume grand 
proportions, and be endowed with 
vast strength. It is a great religious 
poem. It is “the drama of solitude,” 
the object of which is to show that 
in the most wretched state of deser- 
tion there still remains within the 
human breast a power of life indepen- 
dent of external circumstances ; and 
that where man is not, there God es- 
pecially abides. 

Why did not Defoe, with such an 
unexampled capability as a writer of 
fiction, occupy himself earnestly in 
his art ? Why did he not expend 
thought, toil, and long years in ela- 
borating two such works as “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” or the commencement of 
* Colonel Jack,” instead of scribbling 
page after page, without considera- 
tion enough to avoid dulness, stories 
replete with obscenities he must have 
disapproved, and nonsense that he 
must have grinned at with contempt 
even while the pen was in his hand ? 
Foster, in his graphic and fascinating 
sketch of Defoe and his times, bids 
us remember, when judging of “ Moll 
Flanders” and “ Roxana,” the tone of 
society at the time of their appear- 
ance. Without a doubt, measured 
by the standard of the vicious litera- 
ture of the Restoration and the two 
succeeding ages, they do not especially 
sin against purity of morals. But in 
this we cannot find a valid apology 
for Defoe, who, in composing them, 
put his hand to works that all serious 
men of his own religious views must 
have regarded with warm disappro- 
val. Defoe was not by profession 
amongst the frivolous or godless of 
his generation ; he was loud in his 
condemnation of the stage, of gam- 
bling, and of debauchery ; he not only 
knew that voluptuous excess was 
criminal, but he raised his voice to 
shame it out of society,—and yet he 
exercised his talents in depicting 
scenes of sensual enjoyment, which 
no virtuous nature can dwell on with- 
out pain, no vicious one without 
pleasure. What was his motive ? 
Money. 

Drelincourt’s book of ‘ Consola- 
tions against the fears of Death,”— 
one of the heaviest pieces of litera- 
ture religion has given to the world, 
{and that is saying no little)—hung 
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on hand, so that the publisher, much 
downcast, informed Defoe he should 
lose a considerable sum. “ Don’t 
fear !—I’ll make {the edition go off,” 
said Defoe; and sitting down he 
wrote “ A True Relation of the Ap- 
parition of one Mrs. Veal, the next 
day after her death, to one Mrs. Bar- 
grave, at Canterbury, the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1705, which apparition re- 
commends the perusal of Drelin- 
court’s book of ‘ Consolations against 
the fears of Death.’” The ghost story 
startled and took captive the silly 
people the author intended, and knew 
so well how to hoax. A true, bond 
Jide ghost of a respectable Mrs. Veal 
had urged on mankind the study of 
Drelincourt. Forthwith the publish- 
er’s shop was crowded with pur- 
chasers, and the edition rapidly left 
his shelves, It is strange to me how 
Defoe’s biographers and admirers de- 
light in this story. It may show De- 
foe to advantage in an intellectual 
point of view, leading a crowd of 
John Bulls astray and all the while 
laughing at them ; but as a proof of 
his mental power such testimony is 
valueless because unnecessary. rat 
Mrs. Veal’s apparition was ingeni- 
ously told, no one will deny; but 
then it was a wilful falsehood, all the 
same for its cunning construction, 
and was framed to putf a bad book. 
Such a deed would aid the “ Woolly 
Horse” and “ Feejee Mermaid” in 
giving grace to a Barnum’s life ; but 
to think that Defoe could tell lies for 
a trade purpose, is more than a com- 
mon pain. 

And here we find the secret of this 
great man’s shame. He was a man 
of somewhat expensive habits, con- 
tinually entering into rash mone 
speculations, and burdened with debts 
which in honour he felt himself bound 
to discharge. Of all men he was just 
the one to be called upon for large 
sums of wealth, and to have little in 
hand to meet such demands. His pen 
was a ready one at earning money ; 
he could turn off any composition 
with facility : and as, just then, tales 
(highly seasoned) met with the best 
prices in the market, he wrote them 
as fast as his wel could run over = 
paper, and spi them up to the 
caine of his cautions. And what 
trash (dishonest quack gibberish to 
get pennies from the crowd) poured 
in unceasing flow from him, it grieves 
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one to reflect. ‘‘ The History of the 
Lifeand Adventures of Mr. Duncan 
Campbell ; a gentleman who, though 
deaf and dumb, writes down an 

stranger's name at first sight; with 
their future contingencies of fortune. 
Now living in Exeter-Court, over 
ageing the Savoy in the Strand.” 

r. Duncan Campbell was the arch- 
imposter in the magic line of his day, 
All that table-turning, hat-spinning, 
spirit-rapping, and Mormonism are 
to us, was Mr. Duncan Campbell to 
the addled-pates of his generation. 
At every drum in the fashionable 
world ladies spoke in ecstacies of 
‘that duck of a Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bell,” how he knew every thing, was 
a medium, and a gentleman by birth, 
and how no one of ordinary sagacity 
doubted his powers. Defoe, in his 
“ Life and Adventures,” of course de- 
clared his belief in the fellow; a 
book exposing the man’s tricks would 
not have sold. Steele mentioned this 
Campbell in the Tatler; and Eliza 
Heywood, (the authoress of “ Jemmy 
and Jenny Jessamy,” “The Fruitless 
Enquiry,” and “ Betsey Thought- 
less,”) wrote a work similarto Defoe’s, 
called “A Spy on the Conjurer ; 
Memoirs of the Famous Mr. Duncan 
Campbell.” Have any of the readers 
of these perused Eliza Hey- 
wood’s other works—her “ Letters 
on all occasions lately passed between 
persons of distinction,” of which Let- 
ter IV. is entitled “‘ Sarpedon to the 
ever-upbraiding Myrtilla,” and XI. 
“ The repenting Aristus to the cruel, 
but most adorable Panthea,” and 
XLIV. “Bellisa to Philemon, on 

rnvng a decay of his affection ?” 

the ladies are ignorant of this lite- 
rature, let them advised and re- 
main in their ignorance. 

Smollett pursued a better course 

with re to the “famous Mr. 
Campbell,” in making him the object 
of laughter and the source of instruc- 
tion tothe town under thename of Cad- 
wallader. But then Smollett was a 
long posterior to Defoe. 
* Spmilar to the “Life of Duncan 
Campbell,” was Defoe’s sketch of 
“Dickory Crouke, The Dumb Philo- 
sopher,” &. &. Alas! alas! and 
it was only fora morsel of bread. 

We have stated our thanks are due 
to Defoe for giving the English novel, 
graphic descriptions, and quick, 
pointed conversations. In one of the 
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qualities of 4 novelist he was unac- 
countably deficient—not even coming 
up to his precursor Mrs. Behn. To 
the construction or the most vague 
conception of a plot he seems to have 
been quite inadequate. This may 
be accounted for partly by the fact 
that, from abstaining on religious 
unds from the theatres, his mind 
ad not been duly educated in this 
most difficult department of his art ; 
and partly by the rapidity with which 
his “ histories” were evolved. What- 
ever may be the cause of the fault, 
that it exists few will be so rash as 
to question. All Defoe’s novels, long 
as they are, are but a string of sepa- 
rate anecdotes related of one person, 
but having no other connection with 
eachother. In no one of them are 
there forces at work that necessitate 
the conclusion of the story at a cer- 
tain point. One meets with no 
mystery, no denouement in them, 
They go on and on, (usually at a 
brisk pace, with abundance of drama- 
tic positions) till it apparently strikes 
the author he has written a good 
bookful, and then he winds up with 
a page and a half of “so he lived 
happily all the rest of his days ;” in- 
termixed with some awkward mora- 
lizing by way of apology for the 
looseness of the bulk of the work. 
For example, ‘‘ Roxana” might as well 
have been twice or half as long as 
it is. 

One feature more of Defoe as a no- 
velist. May he not be regarded as 
the first English writer of prose-fic- 
tion who pointed out the field of his- 
tory to imaginative literature? His 
“ Journal of the Plague Year ;” his 
“ Memoirs of a Cavalier ;” and “The 
Memoirs of an English Officer who 
served in the Dutch War in 1672, to 
the peace of Utrecht in 1713, &. &e. 
By Captain George Carlton,” were 
the pioneers of that army of which 
the Waverley Novels form the main 
body. The great Earl of Chatham 
used, before he discovered it to be a 
fiction, to speak of the ‘ Memoirs of a 
Cavalier” as the best account of the 
civil wars extant. And of ‘ Captain 
Carleton” there is the following anec- 
dote in Boswell’s Johnson. ‘“ The 
best account of Lord Peterborough 
that I have happened to meet with is 
in ‘Captain Carleton’s Memoirs.’ 


Carleton was descended of an officer 
who had distinguished himself at the 
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siege of Derry. He was an officer; 
Hi what was rare at that time, had 
some knowledge of engineering, 
Johnson said he had never heard of 
the book, Lord Elliot hada copy at 
Port Elliot ; but, after a good deal 
of inquiry, procured a copy in Lon- 
don, and sent it to Johnson, who 
told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he 
was going to bed when it came, but 
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was 80 much pleased with it that he 
sat up till he read it through, and 
found in it such an air of truth that 
he could not doubt its authenticity ; 
adding, with a smile, in allusion to 
Lord Elliot’s having recently been 
raised to the peerage, ‘I did not 
think a young lord could have men- 
tioned to me a book in the English 
history that was not known to me,’” 


THE PLANTS OF THE SUPERSTITIONS. 


In the early ages men were more 
impressed by the productions of the 
earth in her vegetable, than in her 
mineral kingdom. Theyseem to have 
been more botanists, florists, herbalists, 
than geologists and mineralogists. 
The beauty and grace of flowers and 
trees attracted and inspired the poet, 
the emblematist, and the lover, who 
found in leaf and blossom similies, 
types, and metaphors, which they 
did notsee in stones or mineral masses. 
The writings of the olden times are 
more abounding in floral than in 
geological or metallic allusions: Pliny 
wrote more largely of the vegetable 
world than of the other portions of 
inanimate nature: Virgil and Co- 
lumella sang of the green things. As 
for the games, the festivals, the sacri- 
fices, the marriages, the funerals of 
the ancients, were they not garlanded 
from end to ead with flowers and 
sprays, buds and boughs? * “Sine 
Cerere et Libero friget Venus ;”—aye, 
and sine Flora too: for did not the 
brows and the fane of Venus Ama- 
thusia look more beautiful entwined 
with flowers ? And the corn of Ceres, 
and the wine of Liber Pater, that 
sustained the charms of Venus, they 
also came from the vegetable realm. 
To this realm, too, was Esculapius 
indebted : the most ancient pharma- 
copeias were furnished from plants 
and herbs. Men discovered the vir- 
tues of herbs that grew on the surface 
of the earth before their eyes, far 
more readily than they could learn 
the properties of crude minerals hid- 
den in the earth. The herbalist had 
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but to pluck his object from the face 
of the ground ; the mineralogist found 
much more labour in Ais pursuit. 
The qualities of herbs and flowers 
were easily extracted, and needed but 
“small appliances and means to 
boot ;” but to procure medicaments 
from metal and mineral required 
some skill and learning, besides scien- 
tific apparatus. Solomon, the wisest 
of kings, wrote of “ trees, from the 
cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of 
the wall :” it is likely that his trea- 
tise was a pharmacopeia ; in fact such 
is the opinion of the learned Rabbi, 
Moses Bar Nachman (Nachmanides). 
Among the rural population in all 
nations we still find extant ungra- 
duated doctors (and doctresses) who 
practise their leech-craft solely by 
the means of herbs. In foreign coun- 
tries, beyond the limits of Europe, 
the descendants of the aborigines 

33 much valuable and recondite 
in formation with seanen) to the na- 
tive botany, which would bean acquisi- 
tion to various branches of art and 
science. 

Among the children of the vegetable 
creation, some for their grace and 
beauty, like the myrtle, rose, forget- 
me-not, &., have been dedicated ‘to 
the affections ;+ others, for their 
qualities medicinal or noxious, (quali- 
ties sometimes merely imaginary), be- 
came objects of veneration, or of 
superstitious belief. Herbs thought 
to be beneficial were consecrated by 
the heathen to their superior divini- 
ties (and by the early Christians to 


t See ‘ Flowers of the Affections,"——Dublin University Magazine, No, ecxlix., Septem- 


ber, 1853. 
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the saints), Plants of a baneful na- 
ture were dedicated to the gloomy 
deities, and to witches, and formed 
necessary ingredients in unholy spells 
and incantations. Narcotic herbs 
that occasioned trances and strange 
dreams, and plants that, like the “ in- 
sane root” of Shakespeare, caused 
delirium, whose ravings superstition 
received as oracular, and whose visions 
as supernatural, were fitting materials 
for sorcery. Even the Laurel, the 
glossy ——— laurel, the favorite 
of Apollo for his lost Daphne’s sake, 
the crown of the victor and the bard, 
saw its bright leaves degraded to dark 
rites on account of its supposed deli- 
rium-exciting powers when chewed 
by the Pythoness. Theocritus in his 
second Idyl, “The Incantation,” makes 
his sorceress say: “ Delphis afflicts 
me ; I burn this laurel against Del- 
phis, and as it crackles inflamed, and 
suddenly burns up, so that no cinder 
of it appears, so may the flesh of 
Delphis consume in the flame.”* 

The plants and herbs of the super- 
stitions were of two kinds, the good 
and the evil ; the former held in the 
veneration of respect, the latter in the 
veneration of fear. 

In the ancient world the most 
esteemed and holy, perhaps, of all 
plants was the Vervatn (Verbena 
officinalis,) the Hiercobotane, or holy 
herb of Dioscorides. It was believed 
to cure no less than thirty maladies, 
among which were gout, palsy, dropsy, 
jaundice, tertian and quartan argues, 
inveterate headaches, &c.; but that 
for which it was most valued was 
not its physical, but its supposed 
moral quality of supernaturally dis- 
posing to peace, of reconciling enemies, 
and of causing a favourable feeling 
towards those persons who carried it 
about them, (and surely those who 
would not avail themselves of such 
an easy mode of conciliating others, 
must have been strange misanthropes, 
and very fond of strife). 

It was highly venerated by. the 
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Druids, who used it in their sacred 
ceremonies ; they gathered it with 
solemn rites at the rising of the great 
Dog-star, when neither sun nor moon 
was above the earth to look inquisi- 
tively upon their operations. ‘They 
described a circle round it three times, 
and then looking westwards, they 
dug it up with a sword ; and strewed 
honey-combs upon the spot where it 
had grown, as a compensation to the 
earth for the treasure they had taken. 
The sun-worshippers in the east also 
held it in their hands during their 
devotions. 

Among the Greeks and Romans 
the Vervain was used in religious 
ceremonies, and in incantations.t The 
Romans called it herba sacra, and 
used it in casting lots and drawing of 
omens; and also in aspersions and 
lustral rites. It was sentas a gift 
among the Romans on their New 
Year’s day, as emblematic of good 
wishes and good fortune. The Roman 
heralds, when they went to offer peace 
to a city, carried a sprig of Vervain 
in their hands, both on account of iis 
being the symbol of peace, and of its 
supposed peace-making virtues. But 
when a herald was sent to demand 
from the enemy the restitution of 
things that had been carried away by 
force, it was thought necessary to 
select for that occasion a sprig of 
Vervain growing within the enclosure 
of the capitol; and the herald was 
called Verbenarius. 

Since the Christian era the Vervain 
has been venerated from a tradition 
that our Lord once trod upon it, and 
that it was thenceforward endowed 
with antidotal virtues against the bite 
of serpents and venomous reptiles. 
The root is still worn in some parts of 
Europe as a cure for scrofula, and 
asa charm against ague. The shep- 
herds in the south of France still be- 
lieve the Vervain endowed with magi- 
cal qualities. 

It has a square stalk, jagged op- 
posite leaves, and a spike of pale lilac 


* Acdgus en’ aniacer’ eyw 5° em Aedgidi Sapvay 
Adm’ x'ws avTa Kaxeel, peya Karnupicaca, 
Kytamwns apn x’ovde crodov edoues avras 
Ourw To Kat AedAgis evi PAoY: capK’ apvabvvol. 


¢ Affer aquam, et molli cinge hac altaria vitta, 
Verbenas que adole pingues, et mascula thura 
Conjugis ut magicis sanos avertere sactis, 
Experiar sensus.— Virgil, Eclog. viii. 
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flowers ; and is commonly found 
throughout Europe, especially near 
habitations : it is said to be never met 
with farther than a quarter of a mile 
from a house—hence, being so easy of 
acquisition, it was called ‘‘ Simpler’s 
(i.e. Herbalist’s) Joy.” 

Sorrowful to say, but easily to be 
credited, this plant of peace and good- 
will is not indigenous in Ireland ; 
had it but been so, how many faction- 
fights it might have saved in the good 
old days of the “ Black Hens and 
Magpies, the Gows and Poleens, and 
the Caravats and Shanavests”—not 
to speak of the nobler feuds of the 
O’Briens and O’Flaherties, the Des- 
monds and the Butlers. But let us 
take comfort: our florists have in- 
troduced into Irish gardens many of 
the Vervain species, the beautiful 
foreign Verbenas of various colours, 
Let us hope that these exotics have 
something of the ancient tranquillizing 
nature of their great ancestor, the 
sacred Vervain ; and truly it seems as 
though it were so, for the factions 
have nearly died out, and contested 
elections are greatly tamed down. 

Beside the Vervain as the symbol of 
peace, we will place the tribute of an 
appropriate lay :— 

PEACE UPON THE MOUNTAINS. 
M. E. M. 
Would’st thou seek Peace? Up! hie 
thee to the mountains, 
Far above human passions, toil, and 
strife : 
Up to the rivers’ springs ! those rock- 
rn fountains, 
Emblems of all that’s bright, pure, 
free, in life. 


Up to the mountains! there dwells 
Peace, united 

With Solitude and Freedom, triad 
blest ! 

There morning earliest comes, with 
gaze delighted ; 

There linger long the sunbeams of the 
West. 


Untrampled therearenature’sflow’rets 
springing ; 

There flow the streams, unsullied, un- 
confin’d ; 

Nor taint nor din from distant cities 
bringing, , 

There pomanlly breathes the healthful 
wind, 
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“Freedom and peace!” thus chaunt 
your happy voices, 

Ye soaring birds ! and thine, oh wild- 
ing bee ! 

At that glad sound e’en the lone rock 
rejoices, 

And bids the echoes answer, “ peace- 
ful ! free !” 


Scorn comes not there thegentle heart 
to wither ; 

Nor Malice, forcing bitter tears to 
flow ; 

Pride, Jealousy, Injustice climb not 
thither,— 

Toosteep the heights,—¢heir haunts lie 
far below. 


’Twas on the mountains, safely sped 
by heaven, 

The storm-tost ark at length found 
place of rest: 

To Moses’ longing eyes the view was 
given 

Of promis’d Canaan from a moun- 
tain’s crest. 


How beautifal the mountains’ ver- 
dure pressing 

The feet of Him who peace, glad tid- 

* ings, brought*— 

How dear the Mount where words 
replete with blessing 

The Prince of Peace to crowding 
hearers taught! 

Mountains, be glad in your surpassing 
glory ! 

Before you richest plains their vaunts 
must cease : 

For oft the pen inspir’d of sacred story 

Hath writ on your ennobled summits 
“ Peace bd 


Sr. Jonn’s Wort (Hypericum per- 
foratum )is so handsome a wild flower 
that it finds a place in many gardens, 
where it is very showy with its broad, 
glossy, bright green leaves, its star- 
like bright yellow corolla, and the 
inner circle of fine golden threads, 
like ahalo of sun-beams. On account 
of the brightness of its hue, and of 
its being sometimes phosphorescent, 
it was dedicated to St. John the Bap- 
tist, because he is called in Scripture 
“a burning and a shining light.” It 
was gathered on St. John’s Eve b 
the rustics, and worn, along wi 


* Isaiah, lii., 7. 




































Vervain, in wreaths upon their 
heads, as they danced round the bon- 
fires that custom still kindles in his 
honour (and which, after all, are buta 
continuance of the old Celtic Beltane 
fires), and the Saint’s votaries threw 
bunches of St. John’s Wort into the 
flames, praying that the succeeding 
twelve months might be more fertile, 
abundant, and happy than the prece- 
ding. 

It was also called Fuga Demonum, 
for its imaginary power in banishing 
evil spirits. In France and Germany 
the peasants gather it on the saint’s 
day (June 25th), and hang it up over 
their doors and windows to keep 
away Satan and his imps, and to pre- 
serve the houses from lightning and 
tempest. Cattle that have grazed on 
the track of the fairies are supposed 
liable to a grievous disorder, of which 
they can only be cured by eating a 
handful of St. John’s Wort, pulled 
at twelve o'clock on the [saint’s 
night. 

n Scotland it is esteemed as a pre- 
servative from magic and witchcraft ; 
and especially from the arts of the 
dairy witches, who spoil the milk, 
and steal the butter of their neigh- 
bours. 

It was considered an emblem of 
war, from the minute perforations, 
fancied to resemble small spear 
wounds, that may be seen on all the 
green leaves when held up to the 
light; and from the circumstance 
that its filaments yield, when bruised, 
a resinous juice, reddish like blood : 
hence one of its names is Androse- 
mum (AvSpos aia), man’s blood. “It 
is,” says the old herbalist Culpep- 

er, “a singular wound herb,” 7. e., 
neficial in curing wounds. 

A small species of St. John’s Wort, 
exactly resembling the foregoing, but 
not perforated, grows wild very com- 
ele in the south of Ireland. Dried, 
and used with alum, it dyes wool 
yellow. 

There is a species Jarger than the 

rforated St. vohn's Wort, which is 

edicated to St. Peter, as greater than 
St. John the Baptist, and is called 
St. Peter's Wort (Hypericum quad- 
ranguum). It is identical with St. 
John’s flower, except that the upper 
part of the stem is square, and that 
the young shoots are of a more vivid 
red. 
As St. John’s Wort is accounted a 
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martial herb, and a symbol of war, 
we must give it a military dirge :— 


THE DEAD SOLDIER. 


Translated from the German of John Gabriel 
Seidl. 
Auf ferner fremder Aue, 
da liegt ein todter Soldat. 


I, 


In a far foreign country 
There lay a soldier dead ; 
Forgotten, unrewarded, 
Though brave he fought and bled. 


Il, 


And Gen'rals deck’d with crosses 
Rode past ; *twas grand to view— 

They thought not, “ he who yonder 
Lies low, earn’d honours too.” 


1Il. 


And there o’er many fallen 
Were wailings sad to hear ; 

But for the humble Soldier 
None had a word or tear. 


IV. 


Yet in his home far distant, 
There sat in evening’s glow 
His father, much misgiving, 
And cried, “ He’s dead, I know !” 


Vv. 


* Heaven help us !” sobb’d the mo- 
ther ; 
* °*Twas shown us long before : 
“ The clock stopp’d at eleven, 
* And struck the hours no more.” 


vi. 


A pale maid through the twilight 
ks out with tearful eye— 
** What though the grave may hold 
thee, 
To me thou ne’er cans’t die !” 


Vil. 


And thus, in sight of Heaven, 
Those three were weeping all, 

For their own poor dead Soldier, 
As fast as tears could fall. 
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Heaven in a cloud attracted 
Those tears shed not in vain ; 

And sent them swiftly speeding 
To that far battle plain. 


IX. 


There from the cloud they trickled 
Like dew-drops o’er the brave ; 

That tears the turf might hallow 
Upon his foreign grave. 


Brook Weep, or Water PiwpEr- 
nEL; (Samosus Valerandi ; so called 
because gathered in the Isle of Sa- 
mos, by Valerandus, a botanist of the 
sixteenth century), was one of the 
holy herbs of the Druids, and used 
by them in solemn incantations. Its 
pretty little white bell-shaped flowers 
are not common in England, though 
generally met with in wet places in 
most parts of the world. 

Rvs (Ruta Graveolens) was in an- 
cient times accounted as magical, and 
was used in spells and sorceries. Sub- 
sequently it acquired a better repu- 
tation, from the properties ascribed to 
it of preserving from infection, and 
of being antidotal to poison ; thence 
it came to be esteemed holy, and was 
used in the Roman Catholic church 
as an Aspergillum, or holy water 
sprinkler (and in the early ages, 
especially in exorcisms, for the ex- 
pulsion of evil spirits) ; hence it was 
called Herb of Grace. “ There's 
rue for you, and some for me: we 
may call it Herb o’ Grace on Sun- 
days.” Sosays poormad Ophelia( Ham- 
let, Activ., seene 6). Butthe Rue, from 
it bitterness, is also esteemed an herb 
of sorrow. 


* Here di he drop a tear: here in this 
place 
T'll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace; 
Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping Queen.” 
King Richard I., actiii., scene 4. 


Tue Common Fennet Grant, or 
Ferv.x, ( Ferula Communis) was ve- 
nerated among the Greeks as the plant 
in whose stalk Prometheus concealed 
the fire which he stolefrom the chariot 
of the sun, and brought down to earth 
from heaven. And certainly the plant 
is well adapted for the conveyance of 
fire : the stalk, which is erect, jointed, 
and from ten to twelve feet high, is 
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filled with a dry, spongy pith, in which 
fire can be kept smouldering like 
tinder, without consuming the outside: 
it is thus used by the Sicilians. The 
stem rises from the centre of a bunch 
of bright green leaves spreading on 
the ground ; and is surmounted by a 
panicle of yellow flowers. 

It was early adopted as the badge 
of authority, from its sceptre-like 
form, by the principals of schools ; 
hence Martial calls it “the Sceptre 
of the Pedagogues.” It was borne as 
a seceptre by the sovereigns of the 
Lower Empire, and hence became a 
symbol of monarchial power ; it was, 
indeed, a fitting emblem of the fra- 
gility of the sway of those emperors, 
Bacchus commanded his votaries to 
carry no other weapon but the stalk 
of the Ferula in their feasts, that thé 
quarrels excited by wine might at least 
be bloodless. 

Ferula Asafetida yields the dis- 
agreeably scented gum Asafcetida, 
and is only found in Persia ; and that 
in two districts alone, in the fields 
and mountains about Herat, and in the 
province of Laar. Its stem is not 
above two feet in height. Ferula Ori- 
entalis gives ammonia, and attains the 
height of three feet. 

From the connexion of the common 
Ferula, or Great Fennel Giant, with 
the chariot of the Sun, we must asso- 
ciate with it asolar song :— 


SUNSET AND SUNRISE. 


I. 


The Sun is sinking in the west, 
An abdicating king ; 
Round him the Courtier-clouds have 
prest 
Tn close and gorgeous ring : 
And they in rich array are clad 
Ta grace his parting thence ; 
But somewhat is there sombre, sad, 
In their magniticence. 


Il, 


To mourning hue deep purple glooms, 
Reliev’d by burnished gold ; 

Amber a tint embrowned assumes, 
Dusk glows each crimson fold. 

Well doth this darksome deursuit 
A monarch’s farewell hour : 

Thus should respect and grief salute 

. The waning light of power, 
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III. 


He parts ! the glorious king is gone 
They see his face no more ; 

And all their sable garbs they don, 
And quit the pomps they wore. 
How dimm’d the aerial courtappears ! 

Dark, mute, disconsolate— 
Sighs breathe around, and dewy tears 
Weep for its banish’d State. 


IV. 


Well may those Courtiers mourn the 
light 

Of hidden diadem : 

They shone in its reflections bright, 
Its rays were wealth to them. 

But must this night of grief remain? 
Must they for ever mourn ? 

Shall not the absent sovereign 
Back to his realm return ? 


Vv. 


Yes! yes !—e’en now is midnight past, 
F’en now the herald Dawn 

Hath from the gates of day at last 
The guardian bolts withdrawn. 

He comes refreshed, the regal Sun! 
He comes with power renew’d, 

Like victor after triumphs won 
O’er foes in fight subdued. 


VI. 


But far more brilliant, far more gay 
Than at the parting scene 

Is now the Courtier-cloud’s array, 
And worn with joyous mien. 

AndBeautiesyoungaresparkling there 
In hues that youth beseem ; 

Soft primrose, blue of summer air, 
Pink tints of fairy dream. 


VII. 


Roses are scattered in his path, 
And pearls around him shine : 
Great King! what earthly monarch 
hath 
A welcome such as thine ? 
The silent hours when thou wert not, 
Hours lonely, long and drear, 
Are now redeem’d, repaid, forgot 


In bliss to greet thee here. 


VIII. 


So hearts may mourn the sun-set hours 
That: bring a night of care : 
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Yet they may hail in orient bowers 
A sun-rise far more fair. 

Then let this lesson, learn’d aright, 
With us through life be borne ; 

Tho’ weeping may endure a night, 
Joy cometh in the morn.* 


Tue Dirrany or Crete, (Origa- 
num Dictamnus) among the Romans 
crowned Juno Lucina, whence it was 
made the emblem of nativity. It was 
esteemed as vulnerary ; when Eneas 
was wounded by an arrow, in his 
combat with Turnus, Venus gathered 
the Dittany from Mount Ida in Crete, 
its native isle, and brought it to Iapis, 
the physician of Eneas, and taught him 
to express the juice, and give it to his 
patient, and thus a cure ,was effected 
(Eneiad xii.). Pliny says (book xxv.) 
that men learned the healing quali- 
ties of Dittany from the stags, that 
browsed upon it to cure themselves of 
arrow wounds. Virgil ascribes the 
same instinct to goats : 


Non illa feris incognita capris 
Gramina, cum tergo volucres hasere sagitts, 
Eneid, xii. 


The Dittany evolves a viscid juice, 
which in the evening becomes an in- 
flammable gas, so easily ignited that 
the least spark suffices to set it blaz- 
ing all over the plant, but without 
injury to it. The stalks are nine 
inches high, hairy and purplish; the 
leaves are round, thick, woolly, and 
very white ; the flowers in spikes of 
loose, nodding, purplish heads. 

MANDRAKE (Atropa Mandragora) 
is peculiarly a plant of the gloomy 
superstitions, from its poisonous pro- 
perties, and its foetid smell. The 
root is fleshy, and often forked ; the 
leaves dark green, and springing from 
the crown of the root; the flower is 
whitish and five-cleft ; the fruit, a soft 
globular berry, as large as a nut-meg, 
and of a greenish yellow colour when 
ripe. The root was supposed to re- 
semble the human body, and to be 
endowed with many magical quali- 
ties, and especially with that of ex- 
citing love. In small doses it was 
narcotic ; 

Not Poppy, nor Mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep, 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday.—Othello. Act 
3. Scene 3. 


(tat casita itt, 
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It was believed to grow under gib- 
bets whereon the decaying bodies of 
murderers were hanging, and to 
shriek and groan when pulled up ; 
nay, to pull it up was fatal, where- 
fore it was customary to tie a dog to 
the root, and ouse him to pluck it 
up, by which he died ; the by-stander 
stopping his ears not to hear the 
fatal groan of the angry plant, 


There the sad Mandrake grows, whose groans 
are deathful.— The Sad Shepherd, a play 
by Ben Jonson. 


The root is still worn on the person 
among the Greeks, as a love-charm. 
Charlatans often substitute Briony 
roots, which they fashion into a like- 
ness of the human figure. Health, 
prosperity, and the cure of diseases, 
were supposed to be obtained by 
keeping these charms in the house. 
The roots were carried into Northern 
nations (where the Mandragora does 
not grow) and sold by traders, formed 
into Lares, or house-hold Gods. They 
were from six to ten inches high ; 
were clothed, laid upon wool in small 
boxes, and moistened with wine, and 
meat offered to them at every meal, 
They were never taken out but to be 
oracularly consulted, when they were 
fancied to answer questions, and to 
foretell events by movements of the 
head. 

The Mandrakes mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, as so eagerly coveted by Rachel, 
were of a different species from the 
above. They are supposed to be iden- 
tical with a plant of the Melon species 
which is found in Tuscany as well as 
in the East. It has leaves like those 
of the Lettuce, and an agreeable fruit 
of the size, shape, and colour of a 
small apple, with a fragrant smell ; 
it is ripe in May, about the period of 
the wheat harvest in Judea, the time 
when Reuben found the Mandrakes 
in the field. These fruits have been 
supposed to be the classical apples of 
love. A surname of Venus was Man- 
dragoritis. 

There is in Cayenne a shrub called 
Epitet, venerated by the natives as 
possessing the same _love-inspiring 
weg as the Mandrakes. ‘“ He 

as had Epitet given to him,” isa 
proverb among the Aborigines of 
Cayenne to signify a man devotedly 
in love: eperdument amoureux, as 
the French express it, - 


LOVE, 
Translated from the German of E. Geibcl. 


Wo still ein Hertz von Liebe gliht, 
O riihret, riihret nicht daran. 


I. 


Where heart insilence glows with love, 
Lay not a hand ungentle there ; 
Quench not the spark of heavenly fire, 
That were unhallow’d deed—for- 

bear. 


Il, 


If on the earth may ought be found 
That unprofan’d and pure can prove, 

It is the young and hopeful heart 
Blest in its first and guileless love. 


Ill. 


Ogrudgeit not that spring-tidedream, 
So bright in rosy tintings shown : 
Thou knowst not what a Paradise 
Is lost when love’s young dream 
has flown. 


IV. 


How many a strong heart breaks at 
once, 
When of its own dear love bereft : 
And hearts that can endure, live on, 
7" nought but hate and darkness 
eft. 


v. 


And some that clos’d to hide their 
wounds, 
Cry loud for pleasure in their need, 
And grovel in the dust— alas! 
To them sweet love is dead indeed, 


vi. 


Ah, fruitless comes repentance then, 
The bitterest tears are all in vain 

To make the wither’d roses bloom, 
Or the dead heart be young again. 


Baum oF GILEAD, or balm of Jeri- 
cho (Balsamum Judaicum) was a 
shrub highly venerated from early 
times on account of its medicinal 
qualities, especially for the cure of 
wounds. It wascelebrated by Pliny, 
Strabo, Tacitus, and Justin. In Ju- 
dea it grew only in the gardens near 
Jericho. Justin describes it as like 
a fir treo, but not so tall, Josephue 
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says it was brought first out of Ara- 
bia Felix by the Queen of Sheba, as 
a present to Solomon, who planted it 
at Jericho: but the Balm of Gilead 
is mentioned as a precious article of 
merchandise in Genesis xxxvii, long 
before the era of the Queen of Sheba. 
A shrub of this species was brought 
to Egypt by Cleopatra and planted at 
Aim Shems, now Matara, in an old 
garden mentioned with great interest 
by travellers, both Mahometan and 
Christian. 

The Eastern Christians atiached a 
religious value to it, and had many 
superstitious opinions relating to it. 
They believed that it would only 
flourish under the care of Christian 
gardeners; and that the incision for 
causing the gum to flow should be 
made in the bark by an implement of 
stone, or of bone; but not of iron, 
otherwise the balsam would be cor- 
rupt. They believed it to bea 
sovereign remedy for fifty diseases : 
and in Confirmation they used it to 
anoint the persons confirmed. It was 
also mingled in the ‘oil at the Coro- 
nation of European monarchs, 


Not all the water in the rough, rude sea, 
Can wash the balm from an anointed King. 
King Richard I., act 3, seene 2, 


The Coptic Christians had a tra- 
dition that when the Holy Family 
were leaving Egypitoreturn to Judea, 
they stopped to rest at Matara, and 
went from house to house begging a 
eup of water, which was everywhere 
refused. The Virgin Mary sat down, 
faint from thirst and sorrow, under 
the Balsam trees that had been culti- 
vated there from the one formerly 
brought from the Holy Land, and 
immediately a fountain sprang up 
beside her, to relieve her distress ; 
and from that time forth the trees 
would not grow unless watered from 
that fountain. The Balm trees of 
Matara vere killed by an inundation 
of the Nile in 1615. 

It is believed that the tgue Balm 
tree is now extinct ; tle tree at pre- 
sent known as such grows about 
Babelmandel ; the trunk is eight or 
ten inches in diameter, the wood is 
light, the bark smooth, the leaves are 
few, and the flowers like those of the 
Acacia, small and white, except that 
five flowers hang on the filaments, and 
in the Acacia only one flower. 
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The word balm is expressive of 
suffering aud of soothing—of sorrow 
and of consolation. Let us try to 
frame astrain in accordance with the 
word and the mingled feeling. 


THE FEAST OF TEARS. 


I. 


An anniversary to night, 
Replete with thoughts of fleeted 
years 
We'll hail it with a solemn rite, 
And keep our Feast of Tears. 
Behold those portraits on the wall : 
Our dear ones, and, alas ! our dead ; 
For them we meet, for each and all 
Fond mem’ry’s drops we shed. 


Il. 


But no dark sorrow shall be ours, 
For they were bright in life and 
death ; 
We'll garland here their favorite 
flowers— 
Bright fruits shall blush beneath. 
Bright shall the waxen tapers shine 
O’er crystal goblet, silver cup ; 
And pledg’d to them, the amber wine 
Shall brightly sparkle up. 





Itt. 


Bright seem their facesas they breath’d 
In life by painter's art anew : 
Bright are their swords—here lie they 
wreath’d 
With laurel and with yew. 
We speak each honour’d name—we 
think 
Of all remembrance now endears ; 
Our eyes are streaming as we drink— 
This is our Feast of Tears. 


IV. 


Tears panies bright with truest 
ove, 
With tender grief, and noble pride, 
And Trust that now in realms above 
They live who faithful died. 
How beautiful the dead ! whose brow 
Crown’d with that halo-light ap- 
pears, 
Whose sun-like rays can make, as 
now, 
A rainbow of our tears. 


There is a eurious kind of plant in 
the East which is highly reverenced 
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amongst the Christian females ; it is 
called the Hoty Rose or JERIcuo, 
(Anastatica Hieropuntica.) It grows 
among the sands of Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria, and is found in Barbary. 
It is cruciform ; and when its flowers 
and leaves have withered and fallen 
off, the branches, as they dry, curl 
inwards, and form a round mass, 
thence called arose. The roots die ; 
the winds tear it up, and blow it 
about the sands till it lodges in a 
moist spot, or is wetted with the 
rain; then the curled-up globe ex- 
a and suffers the coeds to escape 
rom the seed-vessel in which they 
were enclosed; and becoming em- 
bedded in the sands, they germinate 
anew,—hence its name, Anastatica, 
from Avacraois, Resurrection. It is 
venerated in Palestine from the tra- 
dition thatit blossomed at the moment 
when our Lord was born, and was 
endowed with qualities propitious to 
nativity. Wherefore the Eastern 
women, when occasion requires, are 
anxious to have one of these dried 
nlants expanding in a vase of water 

side them, firmly believing that it 
has a salutary influence. It is an 
article of commerce, and bears a high 
price in the East. 

There are some lines, by an old 
Italian poet, very applicable to this 
“Rose,” to whose existance and ex- 
pansion moisture is so necessary. 


MADRIGAL. 
Translated from the Italian of Benedetto dell’ 
Uva,* 


Come tenero fiore 
Spiega la chioma sua, se lo nodrica 
Pioggia, o rugiada amica. 


E’en as a gentle flower 
Unfolds its beauties to the view, 
If cherished by the genial dew, 
Or kindly shower ; 
So may a lovely thought bloom fair 
Within the heart if foster’d there 
By Grace with drops divine. 
Not so ?—then vainly would it ope, 
Of flower or fruit can be no hope, 
For it must droop and pine, 
And like a plant unwater’d die 
Upon a soil parch’d up and dry. 
How can the fragile flower 
Unfold its beauties to the view 
Unless it drinks the genial dew, 
Or kindly shower ? 
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The Banyan Tree of the East 
Indies is called the fig tree of Adam 
and Eve, from the idea that our first 

ents used its large leaves for cloth- 
ing. Some have supposed it the tree 
of the forbidden fruit in Eden. The 
Portuguese inold times scrupled to eat 
of the fruit, because, when cut trans- 
versely, it showed within the figure 
of across. With the Bramins it is a 
holy tree, for, say they, the supreme 
deity, Brahma, took shelter under it 
from a thunder storm, and blessed it, 
and gave it the power of averting 
lightning. 

In Senegal is a sacred tree called 
Ded, which the natives believe to 
afford an impenetrable asylum to 
fugitives, from which no force could 
avail to remove them, and where no 
weapon, not even the poisoned arrows 
of their pursuers, could reach them. 

The name of the Peony (Paonia 
officinalis ) is derived from Peon, the 
celebrated Greek Physician of Thes- 
saly. Theseus having descended to 
the infernal regions, and attempted 
to carry away Proserpine, was de- 
tained in captivity by Pluto: Hercules 
going to deliver the prisoner, fought 
with and wounded Pluto so seriously 
that the latter was obliged to repair 
to Thessaly, to seek the aid of Peon, 
who cured him by medicaments drawn 
from the Peony. 

This flower is esteemed by the 
superstitious Greeks to be of divine 
origin, emanating from the light. of 
the full moon, on which account it 
was believed to cure epilepsy, long 
considered as a moon-struck malady. 
The once popular “ Anodyne Neck- 
lace,” worn .round the neck to cure 
or avert epilepsy, was formed of dried 
Peony roots cut into regular. pieces, 
and strung on anarrow ribbon. The 
black ciate powdered and taken in 
wine when: fasting in the morning, 
and just before bed time, were believed, 
even in late days, to preserve from 
nightmare and evil dreams. Pliny 
says (book xxv.), that it was effica- 
cious in the sports of the Fauns, from 
whose malicious antics nightmares 
and evil dreams were supposed to 
proceed. The Peony was formerly 
used by adepts in some of their cere- 
monies, and was superstitiously be- 
lieved to have power over the winds 
(from its lunar origin), to protect the 


* A Monk, native of Capua; flourished about 1570; 
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harvest from storms, and to avert 
tempests. 
The large double Peony is a foreign 
contribution to our gardens; but 
England boasts one native species 
(Peonia Coralina) which grows on 
the Steep Holmes, a small island, or 
rather rock, at the mouth of the 
Severn. The flower is single, and 
the leaves, unlike those of their foreign 
kindred, are smooth. 

By the side of the Peony as a 
wind-flower, we lay a simple allegory. 


THE WIND-DRIVEN LEAF. 
M. E. M. 


“Wilt thou break a leaf driven to and fro?” 
. Xiii., 25, 


And wilt thou break a leaf 
That’s driven by the wind ?— 
Nay! let the pleading voice of grief 
An ear of pity find. 
’Tis not the Oak, whose haughty head 
Unbending braves the tempest dread, 
*Tis not a Tower that standing fast 
For ages mocks the threat’ning blast, 
"Tis but a Leaf, poor fragile thing, 
So shrunken, pale, and withering. 
Alas ! ’gainst aught so humble 
What need of giant might ? 
Suffice one touch to crumble 
In dust its form so slight. 


Break not, O Wind, the Leaf! 
No prideful place was mine, 
Ne’er mm the wreath of Victor Chief 
Was it my fate to twine : 
Nor in the Poet’s crown of fame, 
Nor in the garland, Beauty’s claim, 
Nor was I brought at Pleasure’s call, 
To decorate a festal hall. 
Upon a lonely tree, 
Amid a wild to be, 
Such was my lot : 
Yet ’twas a pleasant destiny, 
I murmur’d not ; 
For well I lov’d the fresh free air, 
And the clear raysthat giinted there. 


But me, ill-fated Leaf !— 
A blight came o’er my prime ; 
I faded in my Autumn brief, 
I fell ere Winter time. 
And the wild wind, by night and day, 
Hath made me now its sport and prey, 
Now whirls me mpuned to the sky, 
Now down mid rugged stones to lie ; 
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Sweepsmeo’er heath and barren earth 
Where never kindly flower had birth ; 
Hurls me against the frowning rock, 
My frail frame wounded by the shock; 
Now mid the thorns of cruel brake— 
Now o’er the chill and troubled lake, 
And casts me weary, cold, and dank, 
To shiver on the sunless bank, 
Till driven by swelling gust again 
O’er hill and crag, o’er moor and plain. 
No rest, no rest—the wind increasing, 
No rest, no rest—my woes unceasing : 

May not the raging Wind at 

length 
Be tamed to meekness ? 
And seek no more to prove its 
strength 
Against my weakness ?— 
Thou who alike the Leaf and Wind 
hast made, 
Speak, “ Peace, be still !”—thy word 
will be obey’d. 


Thou wilt not break the Leaf 
That’s driven by the Wind ; 
No, no! the pleading voice of grief 
In thee shell pity find. 
Look on me! and the tyrant blast 
Will sink in zephyr’s breath at last. 
So let it waft me softly, slowly, 
To spot of rest, remote and lowly ; 
Some silent and sequester’d nook 
Where in Heaven’s eye alone can look. 
There, shelter’'d from the storm and 


ral, 
Unmark’d, unknown, let me remain 
And half forgetful of Life’s troubled 


ay, 
Yield me in peace to Nature’s sure 
decay. 


Hue, in the course of his travels in 
Asia, met with a venerated tree, 
called “The Tree of the thousand 
images;” of such an extraordinary 
nature that we would not venture to 
give the description in any words but 
his own :— 


‘*We had heard of this tree too often 
during our journey not to feel somewhat 
eager to visit it. At the foot of the moun- 
tain on which the Lama-sereyf stands, and 
not far from the principal Buddhist Temple, 
is a great square enclosure, formed by brick 
walls, Upon entering this we were able to 
examine at leisure the marvellous tree, some 
of the branches of which had already mani- 
fested themselves above the wall. Our eyes 
were first directed with earnest curiosity to 


+ The residence of the Gand Lama; the head of the religion of Thibet. 
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the leaves, and we were filled with an ab- 
solute consternation of astonishment at find- 
ing, that in point of fact, there were upon 
each of the leaves well-formed Thibetian 
characters, all of a green colour, some darker, 
some lighter than the leaf itself. Our first 
impression was a suspicion of fraud on the 
part of the Lamas; but after a minute ex- 
amination of every detail, we could not dis- 
cover the least deception. The characters 
all appeared to us portions of the leaf itself, 
equally with its veins and nerves; the posi- 
tion was not the same in all; in one leaf 
they would be at the top of the leaf; in 
another, in the middle; in a third, at the 
base, or at the side; the younger leaves 
represented the characters only in a partial 
state of formation. The bark of the tree 
and its branches, which resemble that of the 
plane tree, are also covered with these charac- 
ters. When you remove a piece of old bark, 
the young bark under it exhibits the indis- 
tinct outlines of characters in a germinating 
state; and what is very singular, these new 
characters are not unfrequently different from 
those which they replace. We examined 
every thing with the closest attention, in 
order to detect some trace of trickery, but 
we could discern nothing of the sort. More 
profound intellects than ours may, perhaps, 
be able to supply a satisfactory explanation 
of the mysteries of this singular tree; but as 
to us, we altogether give it up.” 


The Ewncuanter’s NIGHTSHADE, 
(Circea Lutetiann), notwithstanding 
its pretty — and white flowers, 
is an herb of the gloomy superstitions. 
Growing luxuriantly in churchyards, 
among bones and broken coffins, it 
was believed to be a necromantic 
plant, and was used by witches in 
their incantations to raise the dead. 
Its scientific name is derived from 
the classic enchantress Circe: the 
little hooks on the herb, that cling to 
the passers-by, as though to draw 
them towards it, were, by a stretch 
of fancy, supposed to symbolize the 
arts of Circe, by which she drew 
persons into her snares. 

For this melancholy plant of night 
and the grave, we must find a befitting 
strain. 

TO A FRIEND. 


Translated from the Spanish of Zorrilla, 


Oye sublime cantor, 
Si es fuerza que al fin succumba, &, 


I. 
Hear me, O Bard of song divine ! 
If I must yield to fortune’s frown, 
ve unhonour’d must be mine, 
here with my grief to lay me down, 


If 
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Il. 


If, scatter’d by the wild wind’s breath, 
My hapless strains must fleet away, 
Lost like the streamsthat sink beneath 
The stagnant pool’s absorbing clay, 


IIl. 


Do thou, then, tell the world my woe, 
My fate severe, my spirit’s blight : 
In py bid the list’ners know 
once aspir’d to soaring flight. 


Iv. 


But from my lowly stone efface 

My name, if there engrav’d by thee ; 
Let not ignoble tread disgrace 

One single word that speaks of me. 


Vv. 


But let a fair and tender flower 
Spring up beside my place of rest : 
Though northern breeze, with chilling 
power, 
May wither soon the gentle guest. 


VI. 


Poor Flower ! and wertthouonly born 
To —- a tomb in desert rude? 
thou 


Wilt not tread the long, forlorn, 
Dark hours of midnight solitude ? 
vil. 


Poor Flower ! how innocently gay 
Thy young smile greeted morning’s 
eye! 
Mild zephyrs fan thy form to-day— 
Alas ! to-morrow thou must die. 


vill. 
Poor Flower! why did thy buds 
unfold, 
Why were thy early charms 
display’d, 


If but beneath the winter’s cold 
Upon a nameless grave to fade ? 


The pretty little purple-flowered 
Grounpv-Ivy (Glechoma Hederacea) 
was esteemed by herbalists asa re- 
medy for the jaundice. On the Con- 
tinent it is still used in Ptisans on 
account of its bitter and tonic quali- 
ties. In England it was put into 
barrels to clarify newly-brewed beer, 
whence it is called in some parts of 
England, Ale-hoof, and Tun-hoof. 
Among the more poetic and imaginas 
F2 
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tive Irish, it was venerated as holy, 
and called in the vernacular, Athavr- 
ZInsa, the “ father of herbs,” or the 
“herb father.” Its sanctity was con- 
ceived from the circumstance, that its 
anthers when perfect form the figure 
of a St. Andrew’s cross. But this 
figure is often wanting early in spring, 
when some of the filaments are im- 

rfect, being but half their proper 
ength, and blunted. On account of 
its floral cross, this plant was revered 
as an especial charm against fairies 
and witches, whose spells it destroyed, 
and against evil spirits whom it 
banished. 

The Brahmins venerate a grass 
named the Dooperass, as a symbol of 
divinity, not subject to age or death, 
and they call it “the armour of 
India,” “preserver of regions,” “ de- 
stroyer of enemies,” “ gem that gives 
increase to the field.” It is thought 
to be identical with the Creeping dog’s 
tooth grass (Cynodon Dactylon) found 
in Cornwall. 

The early Christians, attracted to 
some certain plants and flowers, either 
from their good properties, from some 

uliarity in form or in beauty, or 

rom their flourishing at some par- 
ticular seasons, looked upon them with 
reverence, and dedicated them to 
various saints. Among the principal 
were those consecrated to the Virgin 
Mary, to whom, in fact, belongs quite 
an Herbarium. White flowers espe- 
cially were allotted to her as symbols 
of innocence ; such as the magnificent 
white lily, so pure and so majestic ; 
the modest lily of the valley, half 
hidden beneath its green hood ; the 
snow-drop, 30 delicate that it looks 
fair even amid the trying whiteness 
of the snow itself ; the white daffodil, 
the white rose, the white hyacinth, the 
white clematis, designated as the 
Virgin’s Bower, &c. Then we find 
many others dedicated to “ Our 
Lady.” (It may be observed that 
wherever a plant has the prefix 
“ Lady,” our, is to be understood be- 
fore it.) Thereis(our) Lapy’s Traces, 
(neottia spiralis, ) a corruption of our 
Lady’s tresses, a pretty little orchis- 
like flower, of a greenish white, and a 
fragrant scent ; its protuberant germs 
growing one above another in regular 
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* Most of the plants and flowers which the heathens consecrated to Venus, were afters 
wards dedicated to the Virgin by a pious scruple of the early herbalists. 
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gradation, suggested the idea of plait- 
ed hair, or tresses. 

(Our) Lapy’s Harr ( Briza media, ) 
the graceful quaking grass, with its 
tremulous pannicles of heart-shaped 
florets. The French call it Amourettes, 
in allusion to love-locks. 

Lapy’s Finerr (Anhyllis vulnera- 
ria, ) so called from its rounded stem, 
like a taper finger, tipped with a yel- 
low flower, like the aibendoe nails 
of the oriental ladies. 

And Lapy’s Tuistite (Carduus 
Marianus, ) with the milky streaks on 
its leaves, believed to be medicinal in 
dropsy, jaundice, and even in the 
plague. 

“ Mary’s Hanp” is another name 
for the Holy Rose of Jericho before 
mentioned. 

Then the Virgin Mary has quite a 
floral wardrobe, for instance— 

Lapy’s Mant. ( Alchemilla vidga- 
ris,) a celebrated rural cosmetic, a 
decoction of its leaves being a 
wondrous clearer of the complexion. 
Its flowers are greenish yellow, or 
rather yellowish green; and its cir- 
cular, broad leaf is scallopped and 
plaited in regular folds, like a mantle. 

Lapy’s Smock (Cardamine praten- 
sis, ) that lovely little pale lilac flower 
that, in genial seasons, blows about 
the time of the Annunciation. It is 
often called by the less quaint appel- 
lation of cuckoo flower. 

Lapy’s Suiprer (Cypripedium, ) 
having its four purplish petais in the 
form of a cross, and the yellow nec- 
tary in the centre shaped like a shoe. 
The French call it Sowlier de Notre 
Dame, and Sabot de notre Dame. The 
Italians and Germans also dedicate 
it to the foot of the Virgin. The Bo- 
tanical name devotes it, less worthily, 
to the foot of *Venus (Cypris.) 

Lapy’s GLovE is an old name for 
the tall, showey Fox Glove ( Digitalis 
purpurea. ) 

Lapy’s Szat is the common briony 
( Tamus Communis, ) sometimes called 
wild vine, the creeper that adorns the 
hedges in autumn with its festoons of 

yellow leaves and bright red berries 
that succeed to its green flowers. The 
young shoots are sometimes boiled as 
asparagas. The French call it Sceau 
de Notre Dame. 
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Lapy’s Cusnion is that pretty 
pink Thrift (Statice Armeria, ) and its 
plump, elastic mass of close grass-like 
foliage that we find so flourishing by 
the sea-side, and call sea-pinks. Its 
sirname “ Thrift” is derived from its 
thriving in all situations, inland and 
maritime, urban and rural. 

Then there is Lapy’s BEp-sTRAw 
(Galéum verum,) with its thick tufts 
of tiny yellow flowers, smelling like 
honey. There is a variety, identical 
in all respects, save having pure 
white flowers, and a less powerful 
scent. 

We must not forget the Horr 
Grass (Hierochloe Borealis), which 
in some of Prussia is especially 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
strewn before the church doors at her 
festivals. 

And the Mary-coup (Calendula) 
was so called from a tradition that 
was a favourite flower of the Virgin’s, 
and worn by her in her bosom. 

Among the plants and flowers de- 
dicated to saints, there is our own 
beautiful little Saxrrrace, that grows 
so freely on our Irish mountains 
(Saxifraga umbrosa). The Sister 
Isle has tried to steal it from us, and 
has called it Lonpon Pripr, and 
“Queen Anne’s Needle-work,” and 
more appropriately, None-so-pretty ; 
but we claim it as Sr. Parricks 
Caspace. And somewhat cabbage- 
like is its tuft of close-lying, broad 
jagged leaves, from which springs its 
spike of tiny pink and white flowers, 
so minutely dotted with red and yel- 
low. 

The Rosr-Bay WILLOW HERB( Epi- 
lobium angustifolium), called by the 
French Laurier de St. Antoine, is de- 
dicated to *St. Anthony, the founder 
of Monachism, on account of its red 
colour, in allusion to that red disease, 
the Erysipelas, which in France 
in the eleventh century like a plague, 
and no remedy found for it till, says 
tradition, some making intercession 
through St. Anthony, were healed : 
thence the malady was called “ St. 
Anthony’s Fire.” Of St. Anthony it 
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is related, that, beholding in a vision 
all the snares and temptations of the 
world, he felt desponding for the fate 


“of mankind, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Who 


then shall escape, O Lord?” and a 
voice answered—* The humble !” 
Being asked by a philosopher who 
came to confer with him, how he 
could exist in the wilderness to which 
he had retired, without books? he re- 
plied—“‘ My book is God and Na- 
ture.” 
The Lesser CELANDINE (Ranun- 
culus Ficaria), because its bright 
ellow starry flower blossoms about 
t. Perpetua’s day (March 7), is dedi- 
cated to that saint, who, a young 
wife and mother, was thrown to the 
beasts in the Amphitheatre for her 
confession of Christianity, and thus 
martyred at the age of twenty-two, 
during the persecution of Severus, 
A.D. 202. i 
CycLaMEN opening its purple flowers 
about Feb = 7 St, Romoald’s 
day is dedicated to that saint, whose 
story is somewhat romantic. He was 
of the noble family of the Onesti at 
Ravenna ; and was brought by his 
father to witness a duel between him 
and a relative with whom he was at 
enmity on account of some property. 
The kinsman was killed, and Tee 
ald was so shocked that he fied from 
the world, became a monk, and con- 
verted his father. He founded the 
celebrated Monastery of Camaldoli, 
thirty miles from Florence, in 1009. 
The pretty Bive BELL, with its hel- 
met-shaped blossoms, is dedicated to 
the Patron of England, the martial 
St. George.t The white variety is 
called by the French “the Nun of 
the Fields.” La Religieuse des Champs. 
The white Wixter Cress, wel- 
come because it appears so early, 
when there are so few blossoms, 
is dedicated to St. Barbara, who suf- 
fered martyrdom at Heliopolis, in 
Egypt, in the time of Galerius, 4.D., 
306. Her day is in December, in 
which month the flower blows. 
The Hotiynocx ( Althea) is a cor- 
ruption of Holy Oak, reverenced be- 


* Born in Egypt about 251, a.p., and being early devout, and afraid of the world’s 
snares, he fled to the desert, where he sustained many preternatural temptations, which have 
been subjects of painting. At Phaium, about 305, he founded the first monastery. 

t St. George was born in Cappadocia, of noble and Christian parents, He obtained a high 
rank in the army under Diocletian, but resigned when that Emperor persecuted the Christians, 


He was tortured and beheaded in 303. 
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cause brought from-the Holy Land 
by the Crusaders. 

Many other venerated flowers there 
are, dedicated to saints, as among the 
daffodils, Narcissus, Veronicas, &c., 
&c., but we have mentioned them in 
former floral papers. 

We must not, however, forget the 
Passion Fiower (Passiflora) which 
was viewed with much reverence by 
the Portuguese when discovered in 
Brazil in 1699. They fancied they 
saw in it a representation of our 
Lord’s crucifixion, and changed its 
original name, Murucia, to Passion 
Flower. As every one may not dis- 
cern the emblems as easily as the Por- 
tuguese discoverers, it may be as well 
to remark, that the leaf represents the 
spear ; the tendrils the cords for bind- 
ing ; the ten petals, the ten Apostles, 
two being absent, Peter having de- 
serted his master, and Judas having 

ed himself; the pillar, or style 
in the centre, is the cross, the smaller 
styles, nails ; the stamens, hammers; 
the inner circle round the pillar, the 
crown of thorns; the outer radiate 
circle, a glory; the blue colour re- 
presents heaven, the white, purity. 

The Passiflora Elata has drops like 
blood on the central pillar, or cross. 

As a leave-taking of these religious 
flowers, we shall conclude our paper 
with a devotional poem. 


MEMOIRS :—GEORGE III. 


History, in its highest and most ap- 
propriate sense, is one of those refined 
and subtle essences which are only at- 
tained after an elaborate process of 
Sapegatenl exhaustion and mental 

ysis. The official correspondence 
of _ men, long secreted in the 
archives of their families, serves at 
this date to form the raw material of 
political memoirs: and the works, 
again, thus formed by a collation of 
letters illustrative of the policy of 
successive governments form the raw 
material of future history. This 
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THE PRAYER OF THE POOR. 
Translated from the French of Lamartine. 


(0 toi dont l’oreille s’incline 
Au nid du pauvre passereau, &c.) 


Thou who dost gracious ear incline 
E’en to the humble sparrow’s nest, 
E’en to the flowers and grass that pine 
For water on the mountain’s breast. 


Thou thou dost pity them in heaven, 
The hand is only known to thee, 
That hand whose secretalmsare given 
To help the needs of poverty. 


Thy power did into being bring 

Abounding Wealth, Want thin and 
nude, 

That from their intercourse might 
spring 

Charity, J ustice, Grétude. 


Do thou our benefactors kee 

In mem’ry, bounteous Providence ! 
And let them in thy blessings reap 
Their tender pity’s recompence. 


They for whose weal to thee we sue, 
Are from our hearts for ever hid; 
Because their left hand never knew 
The good their right in secret did. 


M. E. M. 


AND THE REGENCY.* 


species of literature, therefore, if it 
possess a temporary value liable to be 
destroyed at any time by the industry 
of a laborious historian, can boast at 
least of a constructive character. No 
just criticism, indeed, can depreciate 
the ultimate importance of such 
works as those which form the object 
of the present review, any more than 
it can succeed in underrating their 

resent interest. Historical memoirs 

ave gained a new impulse during 
the last twenty years, and have largely 
illustrated within that period the an- 


* Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of George the Third, from original family documents. 


By the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, K.G, 4 vols, 


London, 


1853-55. Hurst and Blackett. 


Memoirs of the Regency, &. By the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 2 vols, 1856. 


Hurst and Blackett. London, 


YLIN 
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nals of England under the House of 
Brunswick. Nor do we know of any 
method of treating the history of an 
important epoch which gives so life- 
like a representation of the events 
with which it deals, as that which 
teaches by a judicious selection of cor- 
respondence. Its defectiveness, in- 
deed, is in one respect inevitable ; in- 
asmuch as it offers but a ial view 
of events ; and, by ing with pub- 
lic affairs from its own point of view, 
distorts the relative importance of 
particular scenes and particular ac- 
tors. In this manner, while the pre- 
sent works detail to us the policy of 
the Grenvilles with a prominence in- 
(licative of their own supremacy 
in the political world, the Memoirs 
of eed Rockingham, and those of 
Mr. Fox, necessarily give a totally 
different complexion to the political 
annals of the same period. It will 
thus be the tasx of the historian to 
reconcile these inevitable inequalities 
of partial narration ; but until such 
an analysis has been made, it will be 
the task of the reviewer to examine 
the additional light which the more 
important of these historical sketches 
may throw upon hidden facts of go- 
vernment. 

In dealing with works relating to 
periods of such magnitude and im- 

ortance, it will of course be impossi- 

le to attempt continuous narration. 
The correspondence here begins with 
the dissolution of Lord North’s Ad- 
ministration, and the consequent ter- 
mination of the American war in 
1782. It thence elucidates questions 
relative to the Rockingham, Shel- 
burne, and Coalition Ministries ; to 
the final establishment of Mr. Pitt’s 
Government ; and to the struggle of 
that period between the crown and 
the parliament. We shall therefore 
endeavour to point out the instances 
in which the present works serve to 
en our knowledge of the politi- 
cal affairs to which they relate, by 
touching upon different subjects singly 
and disconnectedly. 

The year 1782 opened with the fi- 
nal discomfiture of the war party, 
and of Lord North’s Government. 
During twelve disastrous years, that 
minister had represented’ the party 
opposed to the conciliation of Ame- 
rica, which under the preceding Ad- 
ministration of the Duke of Grafton 
(1766-1770) had inflicted a fatal blow 
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to British interests in that quarter. 
These twelve years were replete with 
great events. At their commence- 
ment, the United Kingdom retained 
the prestige and the er which it 
had acquired under Chatham. At its 
close, not only was that power and 
prestige annihilated, but the country, 
equally unable to support the war or 
toendure the government, pronounced 
against the policy of the administra- 
tion, established a new one in its place, 
and recognized the independence of 
America. 

On the 19th of March, 1782, Lord 
North, after encountering a variety 
of motions with the alternate fate of a 
minority and a majority seldom ex- 
ceeding fifteen voices upon either 
side, communicated to Parliament the 
final beak-up of the war ministry. The 
Opposition was then constituted by 
two distinct parties in the State. That 
which commanded at once the great- 
est ability, and the greatest numeri- 
cal force, was the more liberal branch 
headed by the Marquess of Rocking- 
ham in the House of Lords, and com- 

rehending Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. 

heridan, and Lord John Cavendish, in 
the House of Commons. These werethe 
genuine Whigs—a party so pure, and 
severely exclusive, that they formed 
in reality a political caste. The other 
pany was that of which Lord Chat- 

m, up to his death in 1778, had 
been the head, and which now ac- 
knowledged the leadership of Lord 
Shelburne. The opinions of this 
party appeared to hold an intervening 
place between those of the Whigs 
and Tories. They may perhaps be 
assimilated to the ‘ Peelites’ of the 
present day. The coalition of these par- 
ties now formed the obvious means of 
a new Government being established 
in 1782, much as the coalition of the 
parties headed by Lord John Russell, 
and of Lord Aberdeen formed an 
Sepsis dictated by the same con- 
sideration seventy years afterwards. 

Very strong jealousies and anti- 
pathies had developed themselves be- 
tween these parties, even before the 
out-break of the American war. Lord 
Chatham had on a former occasion 
endeavoured to form a combination 
with Lord Rockingham similar to 
that of 1782, and so high did the ani- 
mosity run between the two parties, 
that Rockingham refused to give 
Chatham admission to his house, In 
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1782, however, atver so long an es- 
t ment from the Treasury bench, 
the love of office got the eer of a 
love of jealousy and distrust ; and 
the Whigs, on the condition of the 
Premiership of Lord Rockingham, 
to eal the sweets of official 
ife with the party of Lord Shelburne. 
It was endeavoured to establish the 
Coalition Government which was thus 
formed, on a balance of jealousies. 
This equipoise, however, was lost 
within six months of its formation, 
ty the death of Lord Rockingham. 
he King, who, distrusting the whole 
liberal body, preferred nevertheless 
the least anti-monarchical of the two, 
and had wished from the outset to 
see Lord Shelburne at the head of af- 
fairs, now insisted on his taking 
Lord . Rockingham’s place. Fox, 
meanwhile, determined to maintain 
the ascendancy of the Whigs, pro- 
posed the Duke of Portland in place 
of Rockingham, and to the prejudice 
of Shelburne. When he [ sub- 
mitted this proposal to the King, and 
was informed that the eaten 
staff had already been committed to 
Lord Shelburne, he asked leave to 
nominate the new Secretary of State 
in Lord Shelburne’s place ; and on 
learning that that place was also al- 
ready disposed of, resigned office 
im conjunction with the rest of the 
Whig leaders. Thus ended, in a few 
aniie the Administration represent- 
ing the fruit of twelve years of parlia- 
mentary opposition. 

Thus far, the incidents we are re- 
lating are matters of history. But 
the present Memoirs reveal much of 
the under-current by which these re- 
sults were brought about. Fox, it is 
clear, placed no confidence in the in- 
tegrity of Shelburne; nor Shelburne 
in that of the King. When, then, we 
bear in mind that the integrity of Mr. 
Fox himself was not of the highest 
order, we may gain a fair notion of 
the exalted point of view from which 
Shelburne must have contemplated 
the morality of the sovereign ! “‘ Lord 
Shelburne said of the King,” says the 
Duke of Buckingham, “that he pos- 
sessed one art beyond any man hehad 
ever known ; for that by the familia- 
rity of his intercourse he obtained 
your confidence, procured from you 
your opinion of different public cha- 
racters, and then availed himself of 
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this knowledge to sow dissensions.” 
(vol. 1, p. 27). 

The Duke of Buckingham has also 
brought to light the fact, that Fox 
himself considered the Administration 
as defunct from the moment of Lord 
Rockingham’s death; and that the 
proposal of the Duke of Portland was 
made simply in the character of an 
impracticable ultimatum, to justify 
the resignation of the Whigs. This 
is revealed by a letter of his own. 

It must be admitted that this cor- 
respondence has served to offer some 
oo iation of the conduct pursued by 

r. Fox towards Lord Shelburne, 
and to show that public as well as 
private considerations rendered it diffi- 
cult for that minister to serve with 
him while he was undisputed master 
of the State. 

It will be remembered that on the 
accession of the Rockingham Minis- 
try, it was determined that an envoy 
should be sent to Paris to negotiate 
with Franklin, then at that capital, 
on the terms of a pacification with 
America. Mr.Thomas Grenville was 
the statesman selected for that pur- 
pose ; and it would have been diffi. 
eult to have made a more judicious 
selection. While, however, Mr.Gren- 
ville was thus publicly aceredited in 
the name of the Government, Lord 
Shelburne, as it appears from this 
correspondence, took upon himself to 
send out a secret envoy without the 
knowledge of Mr. Fox, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. This envoy ap- 
pears to have been charged with the 
special mission of thwarting Mr. 
Grenville, and defeating the policy 
of the majority in the cabinet. It is 
to be suspected that the king must 
have been cognisant of the matter, 
for it is difficult to understand in what 
manner an envoy proceeding in so 
anomalous a manner could otherwise 
have gained the confidence of the 
authorities in France. This is ex- 
plained by the following selections 
from a letter given at length in these 
memoirs :— 





MR. THOMAS GRENVILLE TO MR, FOX, 


Paris, June 4th, 1782. 
Dear Charles, 

« + + « « I believe I told you in 
my last that I had very sanguine expecta- 
tions of Franklin's being inclined to speak 
out when I should see him next: indeed, he 
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expressly told me that he would think over 
all the points likely to establish a solid recon- 
ciliation between England and America. . . 
For this very interesting: communication 
which I had long laboured to get, he fixed 
the fourth day, which was last Saturday; 
but on Friday morning Mr. Oswald came, 
and having given me your letters, he went 
immediately to Franklin, to carry some to 
him. But when I came to lead 
the discourse (with Franklin) to the subject 
which he (Franklin) had promised four days 
before, I was a good deal mortified to find 
him put it off altogether till he should be 
more ready; and notwithstanding my re- 
minding him of his promise, he only answered, 
it should be in some days. What passed 
between Mr, Oswald and me will explain the 
reason of this disappointment. 

Mr, Oswald told me that Lord Shelburne 
had proposed to him, when last in England, 
to take a commission to treat with the Ame- 
rican ministers; and that upon his men- 
tioning it to Franklin now, it seemed perfectly 
agreeable to him, and even to be what he 
very much wished ; Mr. Oswald adding that 
he wished only to assist the business. He 
mixed with this a few regrets that there 
should be any difference between the two 
offices ; and when I asked upon what subject, 
he said, owing to the Rockingham party 
being too ready to give up every thing. 

You will observe, though, for it is on that 
account that I give you this narrative, that 
this intended appointment has effectually 
stopped Franklin's mouth to me; and that 
when he is told that Mr. Oswald is to be 
Commissioner for England, it is but natural 
that he should reserve his confidence for the 
quarter so pointed out to him: nor does 
this secret seem only known to Franklin ; 
as Lafayette said, laughing, yesterday, that 
he had just left Lord Shelburne’s ambassador 
at Passy. (i. pp. 34-36.) 


This letter proceeds to mention the 
several points on which Oswald en- 
tered into separate and secret nego- 
tiation. 

Now it is certain that this corres- 
pondence reflects more or less discredit 
upon the Whig coalition, in both its 
branches. It shows that there was 
neither honour now confidence in the 
composition of the Government. The 
conduct of Lord Shelburne was wholly 
indefensible, even on the supposition 
which a passage in the above letter 
certainly authorises, that Mr. Fox 
was not very solicitous for the honour 
of his country, under the delicate 
task and inevitable necessity. of re- 
pognising the independence of a re- 
bellious colony. The course open to 
Shelburne was undoubtedly that of a 
resignation, in the event of a majority 
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of the cabinet oie against his 
views. On the other hand, it has 
lately been shown in the Memorials 
of Mr. Fox, published by Lord John 
Russell, that that minister was ready 
to degrade his country in the eyes of 
the Court of Berlin (see his letters to 
Frederic the Great); and there was, 
therefore, grave doubt whether Fox 
were not as insincere towards his 
country as was Lord Shelburne 
tow Fox. The indignation of the 
Rockingham Whigs, however, knew 
no bounds, as will be seen in the fol- 
lowing extract from the answer of 
Mr. Fox :— 


MR. FOX TO MR. THOMAS GRENVILLE. 


St. James’, June 10th, 1782. 
Dear Grenville, 

I received late, the night before last, 
your very interesting letter of the 4th; and 
you will easily conceive that I am not a little 
embarrassed by the contents. sons ae 
I have taken upon me to show your letter to 
Lord Rockingham, the Duke of Richmond, 
and Lord John (Cavendish), who are as full 
of indignation at its contents as one might 
reasonably expect honest men to be. ° 
With these two points we wish to charge 
Shelburne directly ; but pressing as the King 
is, and interesting as it is both to our own 
situations and to the affairs of the public, 
which are, I fear, irretrievably injured by 
this intrigue, and which must be ruined if it 
is suffered to go on, we are resolved not to 
stir a step until we hear again from you. If 
this matter should produce a rupture, and 
consequently become more or less the sub- 
ject of discussion, I am sensible the Canada 
paper cannot be mentioned by name; but 
might it not be said that we had discovered 
that Shelburne had withheld from our know. 
ledge matters of importance to the negotia- 
tion? And with respect to the other point, 
might it not be said, without betraying any- 
body, that while the King had one avowed 
and authorised minister at Paris, measures 
were taken for lessening his credit, and for 
obstructing his enquiries, by announcing a 
new intended commission, of which the cabi- 


net had never been apprised ? &c. (i. p. 40.) 


Ita certain from this letter, 
that Mr Fox and his party had con- 
templated a retirement from the cabi- 
net, even before Lord Rockingham’s 
death. They proposed openly to assail 
Lord Shelburne in parliament ; and 
they were ready, by implication at 
least, to assail the king also, Yet these 
were the Ministers of the Crown! 
And foremost among the assailants 
stood the First Lord of the Treasury, 
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and the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs! It is difficult to say which 
party is most culpable in these trans- 
actions. It was the duty of either 
party, instead of cherishing secret 
schemes or smothered resentment, to 
have submitted the question to the 
cabinet, and to have abided by that 
issue. Shelburne might have de- 
claimed against the contingent dis- 
honour of the country: Fox against 
the certain dishonesty of the minister. 
Utrum horum mavis accipe ! 

It is, however, only due to Mr. Fox 
thus to wipe away the stain attaching 
to the charge of his having thrown up 
the seals under the influence of a pri- 
vate pique, upon the promotion of 
Lord Shelburne to the Treasury ; for 
it would have been obviously impossi- 
ble, whatever were the shortcomings 
of his own administration, that he 
should have continued to serve in a 
Government thenceforth altogether 
directed by an alien policy. So much 
for political coalitions ! 

e now pass to the memorable co- 
alition between Lord North and Mr. 
Fox, which resulted in the definitive 
establishment of the Shelburne party 
in power, under the Premiership of 
young Pitt. 

On the 24th of February, 1783, (as 
Mr. Grenville writes to Lord Temple) 
Lord Shelburne, overwhelmed by the 
confederacy of Mr. Fox and Lord 
North, gave in his resignation. The 
correspondence seems, at this point, 
very strikingly to illustrate the confu- 
sion which ensued, and to show that 
it was only after a hard struggle, after 
all, that thecoalition acceded to power. 


“* The offer,” says Mr. W. Grenville, on the 
26th, ‘* has been made to Pitt of the Treasury, 
with carte blanche, which, after two days’ 
deliberation, he has this day refused,” 


The King, therefore, immediately 
on theresignation of Shelburne’s minis- 
try, must have sought to reconstruct 
it by raising the defeated Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the. Premiership. 
On the Ist of March, he sent for 
Lord North ; but positively declined 
to negotiate with Mr. Fox. “ The 
king’s reluctance to see him,” writes 
the Duke of Buckingham, “ could not 
be overcome ; upon that point his ma- 
jesty was inflexible ; and interview 
after interview followed, ending in 
the same unsatisfactory way, the coun- 
try continuing to be kept in a stat> 
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of uncertainty and alarm, and, as Mr. 
Grenville describes it, wholly without 
any Government whatever.”—p. 172. 

The Whigs, however, had not coa- 
lesced with the Tories for nothing. 
The King at length endeavoured to 
tempt the cupidity of Lord North by 
offering him the Treasury, a scheme 
which would have at once excluded 
the party of Mr. Fox, who were de- 
termined to enter the Government 
upon at least equal terms. This pro- 
posal sajested; bis majesty next sug- 
gested, as an wltimatum, to a 
‘neutral person” at the h of af- 
fairs. This “ neutral person” Mr. Fox 
insisted should be no other than the 
Duke of Portland, whom he had pre- 
viously endeavoured to prefer to Lord 
Shelburne upon the death of Rock- 
ingham. The Duke’s “ neutrality” was 
denied by the king, and the scheme 
rejected. It was not until the 20th of 
March, after an unparalleled delay of 
nearly a month, that an administra- 
tion was finally formed by the conces- 
sion of the King. His Grace of Port- 
land became nominal Premier, the 
Government, meanwhile, being virtu- 
ally directed by the two secretaries of 
state, Lord North and Mr. Fox. It 
was socontrived, however, that all the 
other offices of trust should be conferred 
upon the Whigs; and the new Ad- 
ministration, therefore, became more 
odious to the king than that of Lord 
Rockingham itself. Thus the Whigs 
came into power once more, using the 
Duke as a go-between, and Lord North 
as acat’s paw ! 

The steps which brought about the 
fall of this Administration are well 
known. Mr. Fox’s India Bills, which 
proposed to transfer to a Whig Parlia- 
mentary Commission, irresponsible to 
the crown, the whole executive power 
of India, were introduced on the 18th 
of November in the same year. There 
can be no doubt that this measure was 
asignal blunder. It promised, indeed, 
if accomplished, a vast extension of 
power to the Whig party. But there 
was a secret cabinet which had the ear 
of the sovereign, more powerful per- 
haps than the acknowledged govern- 
ment. This was regarded as headed 
by Lord Temple, and stood in the in- 
terest of the King and the Shelburne 
party. It is clear, from the corre- 
spondence published by the Duke of 
Buckingham, that the final defeat of 
these bills in the House of Lords, 
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which produced the king’s dismissal 
of Ministers, was the work of a secret 
understanding between his Majesty 
and Lord Shelburne’s party, of both 
of whom Temple was made the instru- 
ment. 

From this point the more vivid in- 
terest in the Memoirs of the Reign of 
George IIT. ceases. We have endea- 
voured to conduct the reader through 
the tortuous labyrinth by which the 
country passed from the firm but dis- 
astrous administration of Lord North 
to the firmandglorious government of 
Mr. Pitt. It is easy to trace the pro- 
cess by which that great man, at the 
age of twenty-four, found himself sud- 
denly exalted to the head of affairs. 
During a year and a half, three suc- 
cessive ministries were created and 
destroyed. Yet the Administration 
preceding that brief period had en- 
dured for twelve years, and the Admin- 
istration which followed it endured 
from 1783 into the following century. 
Never was a Government created 
with fairer prospects of durability 
than that which, in March, 1782, 
arose under the auspices of the Mar- 
quess of Rockingham. It was sup- 
ported both by town and country—by 
the aristocracy and the people : it was 
required to triumph simply over the 

repossessions of the King, and the 
faction still headed by Lord North. 
Yet it fell, not from external agency, 
but from intestine disunion. It in- 
volved not simply a coalition of men, 
but a conflict of opinions. The go- 
vernment then formed in its place— 
formed, as Mr. Sheridan, then out of 
office, indignantly declared, “ not of a 
coalition of parties, but of the shreds 
andremnants of parties”—-was broken 
up by a coalition from without, after 
an existence of some eight months. 
Finally, the coalition of the two pre- 
viously defeated parties—the North 
Tories and the Rockingham Whigs— 
being, in turn, overthrown at once by 
royal and public displeasure, all the 
old elements of parliamentary govern- 
ment were exhausted. The splendid 
talents of the younger Pitt and the 
favour of the crown then brought a 
new generation into irresistible power. 
If we remember that the personal 
predilections of the sovereign formed 
a principal cause of the endurance of 
Lord North’s ministry for twelve 
years, amid every complication of poli- 
tical blundering and military disaster, 
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we shallscarcely wonder that the same 
pnemenienn should have supported, 
or seventeen years, an administration 
the greater part of which was passed 
in profound peace and in commercial 
enterprise. 

We think that our readers will feel 
more interest in the stirring period of 
the Regency than in that to which the 
rest of the earlier Memoirs by the 
Duke of Buckingham refers. We 
pass, therefore, at once to the years 
1811 and 1812, which witnessed the 
accession of the Prince of Wales, the 
assassination of Mr. Percival, the new 
complications of European affairs, the 
second American war, and the rise of 
the famous Liverpool Administration. 

It will be remembered that, as the 
Houses of Parliament were about to 
adjourn for the Christmas of 1810-11, 
their festivities were suddenly arrest- 
ed by the communication of the start- 
ling intelligence, that the machinery 
of government was at an end. The 
intellect of hismajesty had failed him. 
Mr. Percival was then at the head of 
the government ; and it became essen- 
tial at once to institute a Regency. It 
appears that the commission of the 
gown of the country to the 

rince of Wales was, from the first 
moment, acknowledged as inevitable ; 
although it will be remembered that, 
on the earlier manifestation of the 
king’s malady, twenty years before, 
Mr. Pitt was strenuously contesting 
this principle with Mr. Fox, when the 
recovery of the King terminated the 
discussion. The collateral relatives of 
his majesty were now, however, ex- 
tinct, with the solitary exception of 
his royal highness of Gloucester ; and 
between the sovereign and this prince 
there was little, perhaps, to choose. 
They may be described as standing on 
the two sides of the boundary of the 
worlds of sanity and insanity. The 
duke was, in truth, but just on the 
safe side of the confines : the king had 
“ gone over the border,” while his re- 
turn was seriously apprehended at 
once by the Whigs and the heir to the 
throne ! 

After continual ministerial defeats 
on subordinate questions of detail, the 
Regency Bill at length became law on 
the5th of February, 1811. Our author 
fails to notice, however, the manner 
in which it was decreed that any bill 
could become law when the throne 
was (morallyspeaking) vacant. It was 
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determined that the Lord Chancellor 
should be considered as the presum 

tive exponent of the sovereign’s will ; 
and that the assent of this functionary 
should be held equivalent to the assent 
of the first estate of the realm. This 
is one of those instances illustrative of 
the theory of our constitution which 
is laid down by Blackstone in the 
words, “that necessity is above all 
law.” An emergency had arisen, for 
which the foresight of the constitu- 
tion had never provided in actual 
terms. A legal casuist might assert, 
on the one hand, that every act of the 
Regency was illegal and null—that no 
government existed between the illness 
and the death of the king—and that, 
pees pm | the battle of ome 
was an act of piracy. It might, again, 
be asserted, ei ry oun on 
equal amount of plausible sophism, 
that there was no ioe in our statute 
book which restricted the royal prero- 
gative by any considerationsof sanity : 
and that, therefore, the king, sane or 
insane, was equally entitled to the 
administration of public affairs. If 
Parliament had heretofore been able 
to establish a commission de lunatico 
tnquirendo on the sovereign, a verdict 
of unsound mind might have been re- 
turned in more than asingle instance. 
It might be replied, however, at once 
to all this Siena that such argu- 
ments might apply to the act of set- 
tlement, and to the act of the Hano- 
verian succession themselves—that the 
question at issue was based upon those 
acts, and merely strove to render the 
necessities of the state compatible 
with them, by an application of the 
principles which they recognised to an 
existing crisis in public affairs. A 
Jacobite lawyer, desirous of ridiculing 
the principles of the Hanoverian suc- 
cession, and the earlier principles of 
the act of settlement, might have said 
lausibly enough, that there was acon- 

ition that the sovereign should be a 
Protestant, but that it was no condi- 
tion that he should be of sound mind ; 
and therefore, so predominant was the 
profession of rigs opinion over the 
possessing intellectual capacity, that a 
madman and a Protestant would have 
been preferred to the most intelligent 
Catholic in the State ! 

The confidence of the Whigs was 
now at its height. The Whig cabi- 
net, which the predilections of the 
Prince were to substitute for that of 
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Mr. Perceval, was already named in 
the sacred circle of the Opposition 
leaders. Lord Grenville was to be 
remier: Grey, Whitbread, Erskine, 
milly, and other such ancient sym- 
bols of opposition, were at length to 
govern the state. Mr. Perceval was, 
no doubt, in a very hazardous posi- 
tion. While he ruled at Whitehall, 
Fox and Sheridan were ruling at 
Carlton House. Such a state of 
things has no lel in our consti- 
tutional history. Such innocent fa- 
vourites as Lord Bateman under the 
ministry of Lord North (see “ Fox’s 
Memoirs”), or the better known Sir 
Benjamin Bloomfield under that of 
Lord Liverpool, had often exerted a 
certain influence over the mindof the 
Sovereign. But here was the Minis- 
try ruling at Whitehall, and the Par- 
liamentary Opposition intervening be- 
tween the cabinet and the throne ! 
In Moore’s “ Life of Sheridan,” it 
is stated that the Prince of Wales 
sent immediately for Lords Gren- 
ville and Grey to draw up the an- 
swer which he should return to the 
Houses of Parliament. These states- 
men, however, very properly refused 
a charge which should have fallen, of 
course, on the insulted. Perceval. Mi- 
nisters meanwile resorted to every 
scheme for their maintenance in 
power. Even Sheridan was brought 
over to their side; and it is from 
that circumstance that he first fell 
into disrepute with his own party. 
The course which negociations took 
at this juncture may thus be caught 
at a glance from the following ex- 
tract from the Diary of Mr. Wil- 
berforce :— 


Wilberforce makes entry in his diary on 
the Ist and 2nd of February :—* No one 
knows what the Prince means to do, whether 
to change his ministry or not. . . . . 
Lord Bathurst believes they are all to go out ; 
but Perry, the editor of the Morning Chro- 
nicle, told Stephen that the Prince of Wales 
has examined the physicians at Carlton 
House as to the state of the King’s health, 
and has determined against changing his mi- 
nisters. Otherwise, it had been decided that 
Lord Grenville was to be First Lord of the 
Treasury, in spite of his letter to Perceval. 
- « « + J am assured that before the 
Prince determined upon keeping the present 


Lady Hertford, and they both advised it.’ — 
(vol. i. p. 30.) 


Such is the story of a bed-chamber 
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plot devised to establish petticoat Go- 
vernment ! 

Thus, between physicians suborned 
into making all kinds of contradic- 
tory statements regarding the King’s 
health, with a view of influencing 
the Prince on either side, and the 
ladies of the Court acting as the di- 
plomatic functionaries employed by 
the different parties in the legislature, 
it becomes almost impossible to fol- 
low the labyrinth of plots which led at 
length to the re-establishment of the 
Tory administration under Mr. Per- 
ceval. But the following letter from 
the Prince, intimating to that minis- 
ter the course wore which he had 
resolved, and finally settling the ques- 
tion at issue, bears strong impress, 
both in style and in matter, of Mr. 
Sheridan’s inditing; and illustrates 
the conflict between the professional 
opinions recorded by the doctors in 
the Liverpool interest, and the un- 
willing abdications of power on the 
ata the Whig leaders :— 


“ THE PRINCE OF WALES TO MR. PER- 
CEVAL. 


** Carlton House, Feb. 4, 1811. 


‘* The Prince of Wales considers the mo- 
ment to arrive which calls for his decision 
with respect to the persons to be employed 
by him in the administration of the executive 
government of the country, according to the 
powers vested in him by the Bill passed by 
the two Houses of Parliament, and now on 
the point of receiving the sanction of the 
Great Seal. The Prince feels it incumbent 
upon him, at this precise moment, to com- 
municate to Mr, Perceval his intention not 
to remove from their stations those whom he 
finds there as his Majesty’s official servants. 
At the same time the Prince owes it to the 
truth and sincerity of his character, which he 
trusts will appear in every action of his life, 
in whatever situation placed, explicitly to de- 
clare, that the irresistible impulse of filial 
duty and affection to his beloved and afflicted 
parent [the italics are the Duke’s] leads him 
to dread that any act of the Regent’s might, 
in the smallest:degree, have the effect of in- 
terfering with the progress of the Sovereign’s 
authority [recovery?]. This consideration 
alone dictates the decision now communicated 
to Mr. Perceval. 

** Having thus performed an act of indis- 
pensable duty, from a just sense of what is 
due to his own consistency and honour, the 
Prince has only to add, that among the 
many blessings to be derived from his Ma- 
jesty’s restoration to health, and to the per- 
sonal exercise of his royal functions, it will 
not, in the Prince's estimation, be the least,. 
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that that most fortunate event will rescue him 
from a situation of unexampled embarrass- 
ment, and put an end to a state of affairs 
ill-calculated, he fears, to sustain the inte- 
rests of the United Kingdom in this awful 
and perilous crisis, and most difficult to be 
reconciled to the genuine principles of the 
British Constitution.”—p. 32. 


It would certainly be difficult to 
equal, in point of inconsistency, hy- 
risy, and cant, this response of the 
hig oracle of Carlton House. What 
were these “ genuine principles of 
the British Constitution” with which 
the Regent deemed his elevation irre- 
concileable ? What was the value of 
all this profession of “ truth and sin- 
cerity,” in a letter containing the 
most obvious falsehood? Mr. She- 
ridan’s good genius appears to have 
forsaken him in a critical moment, if 
we may ascribe to him the chief au- 
thorship of this letter ; although, in- 
deed, the Duke of Buckingham sup- 
that the obliquity of the phraseo- 
ogy is here and there to be referred 
to the inditing of Lord Sidmouth. 
The Duke very aptly observes :— 
“ Be this as it may, its filial profes- 
sions must be tested by a reference to 
the conduct of the assumed writer, 
when the King was in an equally 
pitiable state, and by his extravagant 
rejoicings as soon as he could display 
the resources of his new position.” 
The Prince soon vitally offended 
his ministers, by an insolent habit of 
co mding with them through the 
subordinate officers of the court. In 
a letter to Earl Temple, we read— 


“ That it was very hard for ministers to 
go on with a man who had secret advisers. 
‘They have taken the greatest offence at the 
Prince Regent's invariably communicating 
with them individually and officially, when 
in writing, through the medium of Mac- 
mahon and Turner, which is indecorous to 
them, and quite unprecedented even in the 
King’s practice. Ministers have determined 
not tosubmit to it,” 


The same letter contains an amus- 
ing. statement of the monomania 
which was then afflicting the old 
King :— 


*€ Your Lordship well knows the nature of 
the King’s delusions, Suffice it that, within 
these éight-and-forty hours, he said to the 
Duke of Sussex, ‘ Is it not a strange thing, 
Adolphus, that they still refuse to let me go 
to Lady Pembroke (the old Countess), al- 
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though every one knows I am married to 
her; but what is worst of all is, that that 
infamous scoundrel Halford (Sir Henry) was 
by at the marriage, and has now the effront- 
ery to deny it to my face."”—pp. 50-52. 


Before we pass from the subject of 
the Prince Regent, let us advert to 
Lord Temple’s account of a grand 
Sete regs iven in honour of the 
imbecility of the King, and finely 
illustrative of the taste of his Royal 
Highness. Among the principal tro- 
phies felicitously designed to compli- 
ment the Rabenlbed a guests of the 
Prince, was a “ Spanish urn taken 
from the invincible Armada,” @ 
pores of the presence of his Excel- 
ency the Spanish ambassador! Next 
came “‘ the royal crown and his Ma- 
jesty’s cypher,splendidly illuminated,” 
oes of the derangement of his 

ajesty’s intellect ! Then there were 
“ sixty servitors,” generally dressed 
in scarlet liveries, with the exception 
of a few “ in a complete suite of an- 
cient armour,” as though standing 
out in bold relief to the radiant hues 
of royal servitude. Then came what 
Sir Samuel Romilly—himself a guest 


at this mengeetng banquet— terms 


“a fish-pond, running though a din- 
ing-table.” ‘“ Along the centre of a 
table two hund feet long” (ex- 
Pw the Duke), “ about six inches 
rom the surface, a canal of pure wa- 
ter continued flowing from a silver 
fountain, beautifully constructed at 
the head of the table. Its banks 
were covered with green moss and 
aquatic flowers. Gold and silver 
fish swam and sported through the 
bubbling current, which produced a 
pleasing murmur where it fell, and 
formed a cascade at the outlet” !!! 
Sir Samuel Romilly remarks, that the 
incongruities of this marvellous en- 
tertainment were most happily cha- 
racteristic of its princely designer. 

It is singular to observe, as the 
year 1811 its weary 
along, how strangely the lita 
predictions of that period were falsi- 
fied in almost every particular. The 
return of the Whigs was generally 
anticipated, even by the Tory leaders. 
Had those leaders esis baw soon 
Perceval would have been lost to 
them, they would have made no 
doubt of such a result. It was anti- 
cipated that there would be a general] 


coalition against the high -party in 
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the State. There were then three 
classes of the Opposition : these were 
the ‘ Old Opposition,” whose leader- 
ship, on the death of Fox in 1806, 
had been accounted to devolve on 
Lord Grey : the “ New Opposition,” 
formed by a secession from the go- 
vernment of Mr. Pitt, at first 
headed by Lord Grenville, but now 
virtually amalgamated with the elder 
Whigs: and thirdly, the more ano- 
malous party headed by the Marquess 
Wellesley and Mr. Canning. Of 
these two eminent statesmen, the 
former had quarrelled with Mr. Per- 
ceval, much as the latter had done so 
with Lord Castlereagh, although in 
Lord Wellesley’s case no open hostility 
had ensued. It was now anticipated 
that the whole of this party would 
coalesce under the leadership of Lord 
Grenville ; and assume the govern- 
ment of the country. Who, then, 
foresaw any event so improbable as 
the loss of Perceval and the acces- 
sion of Lord Liverpool, during fifteen 
years of irresponsible power ? 

On this head we would especially 
commend to the notice of the public 
a letter addressed to Lord Bucking- 
ham in 1811, but too voluminous for 
eae i., pp. 122-28). Lord 

ellesley, up to that time in Perce- 
val’s Cabinet, was, as it appears from 
this letter, in a very striking manner 
doing his utmost to eject Perceval 
from his own Administration, with a 
view of becoming its head, and of 
reinstating Canning. The claims of 
the different candidates were very 
nicely poised: and it can hardly be 
doubted that if the destinies of this 
country had been committed to a 
Wellesley and Canning, instead of a 
Liverpool and Castlereagh adminis- 
tration during the remaining years of 
the war, the affairs of Europe would 
ever after have worn a very different 
complexion from that which they 
were destined to present. 

There is much in the mt work 
which throws light on the domestic 
relations of the Regent and his bro- 
thers. These illustrious princes ap- 
year to have constituted anythin, 

ut a happy family. The Regent el 
the Duke of Cumberland were, very 
soon, scarcely upon terms of ac- 
quaintance. Mr. W. H. Freemantle, 
who was frequently about the Court, 
was a constant correspondent of the 
then Marquess ef Buckingham, who, 
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it appears, treasured up all the 
gossip with which his friend could 
supply him. This gentleman (vol. i., 
p. 145) gives his lordship an account 
of the origin of the feud subsisting 
between these exalted personages, in 
the following terms :— 


While the Princess Charlotte was at 
Oatlands, she was endeavouring to dance the 
Scotch step called the Highland fling, and 
there was a laugh in endeavouring to make 
Adam (who was one of the party) teach her, 
The Prince got up and said he would show 
her; and in doing so evidently wrenched his 
ancle : this took place ten days ago, since 
which he has never been out of his bed. 
He complained of violent pain and spasmodic 
affection; for which he prescribed for him- 
self, and took a hundred drops of landanum 
every three hours. * * © He will 
sign nothing, and converse with no one on 
business (I speak up to yesterday) ; and you 
may imagine therefore the distress and 
difficulty in which Ministers are placed. 
The Duke of Cumberland is going about 
saying it is all sham, and that he could get 
up, and would be perfectly well if he pleased. 
I protest, I think he is so worried and per- 
plexed by all the prospect before him, and by 
the necessity which now arises for his taking 
a definitive step, that it has harassed his 
mind and rendered him totally incapable, for 
want of nerves, of doing anything; and in 
order to shun the necessity, he encourages 
the illness and continues to lie in bed.— 
(pp. 145, 46). 


This is certainly a deplorabie pic- 
ture of the head of the British Go- 
vernment, in a period of peril and of 
war. ‘While the forces of Napoleon 
were once more compassing the de- 
struction of our national liberties— 
while our armies in Spain were pre- 
paring for that heroic effort for the 
subjugation of the French authority 
in the south, which resulted in the 
capture of Madrid—while we were 
threatened much as we are threatened 
now with hostilities from the other 
shores of the Atlantic,—never was 
greater injustice encountered by an 
able Administration. 

To continue, however, this family 

i Mr. Freemantle tells 


ture, 
Tord Buckingham in another letter, 
that—- 


There has been a complete quarrel be- 
tween him (the Regent) and the Duke of 
C——, for the cause I mentioned to 
you, and another subject relating to a Ger- 
Yoan officer of the 15th Dragoons. The 
Prince bas had no explanation with bims but 
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has determined never to see him alone; and 
now, when he calis, the Prince always keeps 
some one in the room.—(p. 162). 


This amusing gossip, Mr. Free- 
mantle proceeds to give as_ the 
grounds of a yet more deadly quar- 
rel between the Dukes of Cumberland 
and Clarence. The interference of 
his Royal Highness of Cumberland 
turned, on this occasion, upon the 
fair sex :— 


You have probably heard all the history 
of the Duke of Clarence. Before he went to 
Ramsgate he wrote to Lady C — 
to propose, who wrote him [Mr, Freemantle 
is evidently too ardent a gossip to be very 
grammatical] a very proper letter in answer, 
declining the honour in the most decided 
terms. After his arrival, he proposed three 
or four times more: and on his return to 
town, sent her an abstract of the Royal 
Marriage Act, altered, as he said it had been 
agreed to, by the Prince of Wales, whom he 
had consulted ; and also conveyed the queen’s 
best wishes and regards—to neither of whom 
he had said one word on the subject (!) 
Upon finding she had accepted Pole (who, 
by-the-bye, is solely indebted to him for 
this acceptance) he wrote to Lord Keith to 
propose for Miss Elphinstone, who in the 
most decided and peremptory terms rejected 
him; he is, notwithstanding, gone to his 
house (!) 

During all this, when he returned to 
town, he wrote to Mrs. Jordan at Bushy, to 
say she might have half the children—viz,, 
five; and he would allow her £800 per 
annum. She is most stout in rejecting all 
compromise till he has paid her what he 
owes her; she stating that during the 
twenty years she has lived with him, he has 
constantly received and spent all her earnings 
by acting; and that she is now a beggar by 
living with and at times supporting him. 
This she repeats to all the neighbourhood of 
Bushy, where she remains and is determined 
to continue. 

While all his (the Duke of Clarence’s) 
gallantry was going on at Ramsgate, the 
Duke of Cumberland, who must interfere in 
everything, apprised Mrs. Jordan of what he 
was doing. Mrs. Jordan then writes him a 
most furious letter, and another to the Duke 
of Cumberland, to thank him for the informa- 
tion. By mistake, she directs them ; 
the consequence of which is that there has 
been, of course, a scene between the two 
leothers, &c. 


Now it is impossible to imagine 
charges more discrediting than these 
to the character of King William IV. 
To begin with, while there is already 
a lady at Bushy by whom he has had 
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a family of ten children, he solicits 
marriage with a high-born and accom- 
plished lady (whose name is not to be 
concealed by the initials), whom he 
knows that he can no more render his 
wife than he can render Mrs. Jordan 
his wife. No sooner is this proposal 
rejected, than he is described by Mr. 
oon on as repeating it, and sup- 
porting the application by three flag- 
rant falsehoods, He first tells ‘. 
lady, who is supposed to be ignorant 
as to the power of the Crown to re- 
peal an Act of Parliament, that 

e has obtained from the Prince an 
alteration of the Marriage Act, which 
he must have well known that the 
Regent had no power to change. 
Secondly, it appears (if this writer is 
to be credited) that he had never seen 
the Prince on the subject: and thirdly, 
the message from the Queen, evidently 
eonveyed with a view of intimating 
the royal favour towards the lady in 
seen, was, it appears, a fraud and 
a lie. 

No sooner, again, is this lady en- 
f to another, than he precipi- 

tely transfers his affections to a 
daughter or ward of Lord Keith. He 
declines to take a refusal ; and a Duke 
of the blood royal goes to the house 
of a modern peer, to “re-open the 
question,” and possibly to be kicked 
out. Then there is the discrediting 
circumstance of Mrs. Jordan telling 
all the inhabitants of Bushy, that 
pa inverting the usual rela- 
ions of life) the Duke of Clarence has 
not kept her, but that she has kept 
the Duke; that she is now a beggar 
for ey and folly ; and that 
the Duke pi to pay her a cer- 
tain sum sufficient to keep herself and 
half her children, in lieu of his 
seenteing during twenty years, of 
all her earnings as an actress! Then 
finally comes the meddling of the 
Duke of Cumberland, the inadvertence 
of Mrs. Jordan in putting the wron 
letters into the wrong envelopes ; wal 
the scene ends in an explosion between 
the two Dukes, something between a 
comedy, a tragedy, and an extrava- 

! 


We must say, here, as dispassionate 
critics, that we think that the Duke 
of Buckingham, before he published 
such charges against the conduct of a 
sovereign whose latter years at least 
have endeared his memory to his 


people, ought to have produced some 
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corroborative evidence of their truth. 
These letters generally emanate from 
quarters which preclude our dismiss- 
ing the statements they contain as 
idle fabrications. It is, therefore, only 
fair to all parties that the character 
of any man, livingor dead, high or low 
in social station, should not be thus 
carelessly dealt with, and be made de- 
— upon the gossip of a courtier. 

e hope that his Grace, in another 
edition of this book, will give us some 
careful annotation on points of im- 
portance such as that of which we 
now speak. They will greatly increase 
the merit of his work, and they may 
afford scope for the development of 
the critical abilities of which he shows 
himself to be possessed. 

We now pass to some very cu- 
rious correspondence, illustrative of 
the internal dissensions subsisting be- 
tween the different parties in the 
State. The authorship of these com- 
munications is left in obscurity. They 
are addressed to ‘‘ the Marquess of 
Buckingham ;” but his Grace stu- 
diously conceals the name of the 
writer, which leads to a pone sup- 
position that they must be written by 
a living politician ; and that politician, 
too, one who had access to the politi- 
cal secrets of the day, if not a cabinet 
minister. 

The Prince, it appears from these 
letters, cordially hated Mr. Percival ; 
and that minister, it seems, held office 
on the precarious tenure of the royal 
indolence. The Regent, in truth, 
would rather go on with a minister 
whom he mistrusted and despised, 
than encounter the embarrassments 
of a change. 

Here is an instance of the cordiality 
subsisting between Prince and minis- 
ter :— 

The little scheme I enclosed your lordship 
for the proposed double establishment to be 
moved for the next day of the meeting of 
Parliament, was perfectly correct... . . . 
but some restlessness of Percival’s upon that 
point induced him to reopen it very unex- 
pectedly by a fresh project, that the grant to 
defray the early expenses of the Regency 
should only extend to £100,000 instead of 
£150,000, as at first agreed on; which, 
after a severe struggle with himself, and 
no small bitterness towards Mr. Peréival, 
to whom he made use of the following strong 
language :—*“* Sir, I am not afraid of your 
bringing the whole of my debts before the 
country, provided you don’t misrepresent me ;” 
he consented to take, &c.; p. 171. 
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Here, again, is an instance of his 
Royal Highness’s jealous keeping of 
the royal prerogative, as against his 
minister ;— 


Another curious proof of the light in which 
Percival is held by the Prince occurs in the 
confidence which passed ting the 
Bishopric of Oxford. When the latter men- 
tioned his intention of giving it away to 
William Jackson, Mr. Percival immediately 
said :— 

‘On that point, sir, I am_ positively 
pledged.” 

«Positively pledged, Mr. Percival ?” said 
the Prince; ‘positively pledged to give 
away one of my bishoprics! I don’t under- 
stand you.” 


To this the embarrassed minister 
replies :— 


**I mean that it was the King’s positive 
and declared intention to give it to Dean 
Legge.” 

** Mr, Percival,” said the Prince, “if I 
had any direct intimation of what were really 
the King's wishes upon the subject, I would 
not only make Dean Legge Bishop of Oxford, 
but Archbishop of Canterbary, if it were in 
my power; but as this is not the case, I 
shall make my own Bishop, And further, I 


desire never to hear what were the ae 


wishes upon such subjects through a third 
person.” 


The following sketch from the same 
source is well worthy of attention :— 


Canning is in Wellesley’s hands. He 
builds upon that separation of the present 
cabinet in his favour, to which I have already 
adverted. I do not observe that any inroad 
upon opposition is meditated, save in the 
person of Whitbread, whose objects are high 
office for himself, and a peerage for his wife (1!) 
The Sidmouths the Prince never will employ, 
having the greatest personal dislike to their 
chief.—P, 192. 


Thus we find in another letter, 
when the final separation between 
Wellesley and Percival had taken 
vlace, that the latter recommended 

rd Sidmouth to fill the Marquess’s 


place :— 


**TIs it possible, Mr. Percival,” said the 
Prince, “ that you are ignorant of my feel- 
ings and sentiments towards that person ?” 


On the llth of May, 1812, Mr. 
Percival was shot in the lobby of 
the House of Commons by Belling- 
ham, “an applicant,” as the Duke 
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correctly states, “ for a recompense 
from Government for the losses he 
had experienced in Russia.” But his 
Grace has repeated the old story, that 
the murderer had committed this deed 
in enmity with the minister for the 
course which he had taken, We be- 
lieve it to be beyond question that 
Bellingham mistook the premier for 
Lord Granville, who had been sent 
into the Baltic after the treaty of 
Tilsit, and to we ong in 5 ee 
ters tet my i rom that embassy, 
Bellingham’s . ievances were, in his 
own mind at least, to be ascribed. 

The Prime Minister, however, thus 
suddenly lost to his country, Govern- 
ment into ob confusion, 7 
rising hopes of the Opposition were ef- 
fectually damped by the extraordinary 
animosity which the Prince had he- 
yuntoconceiveforthem. Mr.Thomas 
Grenville tells us (vol., i, p. bre 
that, “ Lord Carysfort quotea Lo 
Grey for saying that the Prince , the 
day before yesterday, in speaking of 
the opposition, said ‘his own friends 
had cheval to him like scoundrels, 
but that Lord Grenville he had no 
complaint against.’ ” 

e story of. the famous Liverpool 
Administration is soon told. The im- 
portant question now submitted to the 
ministers was, whether, on their agree- 
ing to the premiership of any public 
man then in the cabinet, they could 
carry on the Government without a 
junction either with Lords Grey and 
Grenville, or with Lord Wellesley and 
Mr. Canning. So doubtful were the 
answers returned individually to this 
question, which the Prince had in- 
structed the Chancellor to propound, - 
that a negotiation with the latter was 
resolved on. 


Lord Liverpool (says the Duke) made his ° 
first proposal to Mr. Canning on the 17th of 
May, the details of which have been recorded 
ina minute; for, in all these transactions, 
the parties treated with insisted that every- 
thing should be put into black and white. 
This was taken down by them, and corrected, 
and authenticated by the opposite negotiator. 
eae The minute then proceeds to 
state that it was understood that Lord Castle- 
reagh was to preserve the position in~ the 
Government and in the House of Commons 
he at present held; that his colleagues were 
desirous that Lord Liverpool should be at the - 
head of the Administration, which was known ° 


was anticipated in the policy of the Govern. . 
ment towards Roman Catholics.—p. 306. 
G 
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While the Prince, under these dif- 
ficulties, was once more relasping into 
his normal lethargy, and was resolved 
rather to put on with the headless 
administration which now nominally 
conducted the state, a motion was car- 
ried inthe House of Commonsat the in- 
stance of Mr. Stuart Wortley, calling 
on the Regent to establish “a strong 
and efficient administration.” This 
produced the immediate resignation 
of the headless Cabinet. The Prince 
now hoisted general signals of distress. 
He first sent for Lord Wellesley. The 
Wellesley negotiation seems to have 
been based on the double principle of 
the inclusion of Roman Catholic 
claims, and the exclusion of petticoat 
government. The Duke tells us, 
quoting from Mr. Grenville— 


“* It is reported that the Prince, in conver- 
sation with Wellesley, said he knew Wel- 
lesley must be shocked at the grossness of 
female connexions being adverted to in poli- 
tical controversies: and that Wellesley an- 
swered that he had female connexions enough, 
and that he did not care who knew of them: 
but he took ample care that no woman 
should have anything to say to him on the 
subject of politics.” —P. 309, 


The Catholic question, however, 
presented an effectual barrier to a 
Conservative reunion, After some 
negotiation between Canning and 
Lord Liverpool, and again between 
him and Lord Grenville, everythin 
again fell through. The formation o 
a Government seemed as hopeless a 
task as the dethronement of Napo- 
leon. Wellesley finally resigned the 
commission. 

Lord Liverpool appears to have 
been now c to concert a Go- 
vernment at all risks and hazards. 
The only interesting feature in the 
commission which sae on this 
minister is to be found in the endea- 
vours by which it was sought to 
establish a concert between Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Canning. The 
interview here t about be- 
tween the two rivals is thus vividly 
described by the anonymous corres- 
pondent of Lord Buckingham :— 


“*In two days after. this, Canning and 
Castlereagh had the proposed meeting, which 
apparently was a very cordial one; shaking 
hands, mutual acknowledgments of heat— 


wish for renewal of connexion, and great 
admiration of each other's talents, integrity, 
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&c,, -were interchanged... . . «. » « 
It was first mooted. that Canning should 
return to his old situation at the Foreign 
Office, to which Castlereagh agreed, on its 
being expressly stipulated in writing that he 
was to continue to manage the House of 
Commons—a point which he would not, 
holding himself successor of * the great and 
good Mr. Perceval,’ ever recede from. To 
this Mr, Canning objected (proposing a com- 
promise), . . . This proposition 
Castlereagh positively rejected, repeating the 
same thing over and over again, of his pious 
regard to the memory of Mr. Perceval, &c. ; 
and the meeting broke up re infecta.”— 
pp. 399-400. 


Thus, then, the disseverance of 
Canning from the high Tory party 
took place from 1812 to 1822—a pe- 
riod of ten years—at the close of 
which he succeeded, on the catas- 
trophe which occurred to Castlereagh 
(then Lord Londonderry), to the Fo- 
reign Office and the lead in the 
House of Commons. He had, indeed, 
at an intervening period accepted the 
subordinate position of President of 
the Board of Control—a policy which 
must imply that he had lived to re- 
gret his refusal of the offer of the Fo- 
reign Office in 1812. Indeed, if Can- 
ning had foreseen the glorious period 
which was about to open upon Eu- 
rope in that juncture, in which a 
British minister could do more by 
diplomacy than by his position upon 
the treasury bench, there can be no 
doubt he would have cheerfully sur- 
rendered the leadership to Lord Cas- 
tle h; and would have main- 
tained, titularly as a subordinate mi- 
nister, the primacy in parliament. 
This, we think, was not only the 
most unfortunate step in Mr. Can- 
ning’s career, but it was a blunder 
upon his part ; for he ought to have 
seen that his splendid oratorical and 
debating abilities would have cast 
into the shade the nominal leader- 
ship of his rival, whatever had been 
the prominence which events might 
have given to his departmental func- 
tions. In truth, the only means of 
attaining a practical equality between 
Canning and Castlereagh, was by 
conceding to the latter, as he per- 
haps himself foresaw, a titular su- 
periority. 

The second volume of the Memoirs 
of the Regency has far less merit 
than the first. His Grace of Buck- 
ingham gives a long and not unin- 
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teresting narrative of Queen Caroline, 
then Princess of Wales ; but there is 
very little of a novel character to be 
gleaned from this dissertation ; nor 
are any illustrative letters annexed 
of any considerable value. The sub- 
ject, indeed, of the Regency was 
scarcely one which naturally admit- 
ted of two such bulky volumes as 
those which have been devoted to it. 
There is also a long discussion on the 
subject of the Holy Alliance, with- 
out the merit of a communication of 
further knowledge on the designs by 
which its originators are generally 
supposed to have been actuated. 

Ye feel called upon, however, to 
advert to the chapter relating to the 
death of Sheridan ; because his Grace 
has republished without comment 
the story which until lately received 
general credit, and which ascribed to 
the Prince of Wales a total neglect of 
that great man in his distress. The 
duke has further quoted the insolent 
lines applied to the Prince by Tom 
Moore, as a characterisation of his 
behaviour to Sheridan. 

Now it happens that the publica- 
tion of Moore’s Memoirs by Lord 
John Russell, elicited, from another 
quarter, the publication of a state- 
ment made by the Prince himself, on 
the first appearance of this charge 
shortly after the orator’s death, being 
an unequivocal and also a very cir- 
cumstantial contradiction of the accu- 
sation. According to this counter- 
statement [See a recent number of 
the Quarterly Review, containing a 
review of Moore’s Memoirs, evi- 
dently from a very old and recognis- 
able hand], it appears that Sheridan, 
after being defeated in his election in 
1812, received a generous offer of the 
Prince’s assistance to ensure his elec- 
tion by some other constituency ; on 
terms, indeed, somewhat controlling 
his independence, yet such as Sheri- 
dan would generally not have hesi- 
tated to have accepted in haste and 
evaded at leisure. Sheridan, while 
rejecting this offer, writes to a friend 

proposing to raise “an intrigue” 
which should induce the Prince to 
advance £4,000, in order to enable 
him “ to buy a borough.” He obtains 
the money ; and the Prince finally 
discovers the imposition. - From that 
time . all communications cease be- 
tween Sheridan and the Court.. At 
length, in 1816, the Prince’s secretary 
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informs his master that an applica- 
tion has been made on behalf of She 
ridan, who is represented to be dying 
in circumstances of destitution, The 
Prince immediately advances £500. 
Mr. Sheridan’s friend is “ with diffi- 
culty induced to accept so much as 
£200.” This, however, he does take 
to expend on the comforts of the 
dying orator. Three days afterwards 
he returns to the Prince’s secretary, 
asserting that Mrs. Sheridan’s friends 
had taken care that ‘“‘ he should want 
for nothing,” and restores the £200. 
The Prince hears no more till he 
learns that Sheridan is dead. 

This is the simple statement of 
George IV. made impromptu, on 
learning the ean circulated by 
Moore, and taken down at the time 
of its delivery. Now is it possible to 
believe that the Prince could have 
betrayed the impudence requisite for 
the spontaneous fabrication of a story 
so cireumstantial? And, even su 
posing that such a_ story. could 

ave been thus concocted, it is ob 
vious that no man would have -ven- 
tured thus to put on record a delibe- 
rate and monstrous lie, while there 
were those living who would have 
been as able as they would have been 
willing emphatically to contradict it. 
We certainly think, therefore, that 
it- is high time that such a stigma 
upon the Regent should be removed ; 
inasmuch as there is a vast prepon- 
derance of evidence and of probability 
in favour of the statement communi- 
cated by the Prince. 

It is difficult to surmise, ‘amid as 
well the variety as the splendour of 
the intellectual development which 
adorned the period of the Regency 
and of the reign of George III., what 
will be the ultimate character which 
history will impart to it. If we re- 
member the complaint of Cicero 
against Rome, in the age of its tran- 
scendant glory, that it had Saar 
many illustrious generals, but very 
few even tolerable orators, we may 
look back with peculiar pride on this 
splendid passage in English history, 
as representing an epoch which filled 
all the theatres of political life with 
the grandest and most capacious in- 
tellect that;the world has seen. There 
we find at once statesmen, orators, 
and . generals,. such as no other coun- 
try ever before excelled, and such as 
few other .countries-.ever befate pro- 
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duced. There were the elder and the 
younger Pitt standing unequalled in 
foresight, in ability, and in power ; 
until it seemed as though that poli- 
tical supremacy which the Medicis 
usurped in their own free state, 
through the deseent of their private 
wealth, was destined to be transmit- 
ted to the house of Pitt, as an intel- 
lectual birthright. There, too, were 
such orators as Fox, and Sheridan, 
and Burke, and Canning, and Grat- 
tan. There arose a great military 
commander such as ——— alone 
could rival, and who finally oversha- 
dowed the romantic fame of Bona- 
rte himself. And if we turn from 
ence to the peaceful ornaments of 
life, we find no less splendid a con- 
stellation of poetical originality. It 
is thus hard to predict whether the 
splendour of the oratorical develop- 
ment—the gigantic magnitude of the 
eantinental struggle, which brought 
te view the great naval and milita 
eommanders of these isles, as though 
the heroes of antiquity were once 
mere upon the earth—or 
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the rivalry which literature main- 
tained inst statesmanship and 
arms—will hereafter the 
foreground in the history of these 
sixty years. 

But one prediction may be safely 
entertained, that on whichever side 
the weight of genius and originality 
may incline, IrELANnD will at least 
contribute the largest share to the 
intellectual splendour of Great Bri- 
tain in that age. Wellington was 
hers: Sheridan was her's: Burke 
was hers: Canning and Grattan 
and Moore, and many another illus- 
trious name, were also hers. Amid 
the differences of nationality, the 
the complaints of misgovernment; 
and the clamours for a legislative dis- 
severance, there will ever remain this 
bond of union between the two coun- 
tries : that the sons of Ireland fought 
the battles, and created the intellwo- 
tual renown, by which either nation 
was at once delivered from the perils 
of war, and maintained in the 


honours, the arts, and advantages of 


peace, 





Ly this age of the world, when every- 
body has everywhere, seen every- 
thing, and talked with everybody, it 
may savour of an impertinence if we 
ask of our reader if he has ever 
been at Massa. It may so chance 
that he has not, and if so, as assured- 
ly has he yet an untasted pleasure be- 
fore him 


Now, to be sure, Massa is not as it 
enee was. The little Duchy, whose 
capital it formed, has been united to 
a state. The distinctive fea- 
tures of a metropolis, and the resi- 
dence of a sovereign Prince, are 

e. The life, and stir, and anima- 
jen ag surround a Court oor 
subsi ; grass-grown streets an 
deserted squares replace the busy 
movement of former days ; a dreamy 
weariness seems to have fallen over 
every one, as though life offered no 
more prizes for exertion, and that the 
day of her ambition was set for ever. 





Yet are there features about the spot 
which all the chances and changes of 
political fortune cannot touch. Dy- 
nasties may fall, and thrones crwn- 
ble, but the eternal Appenines will 
still rear their snow-clad summits to- 
wards the sky. Along the vast plain 
of ancient olives, the perfumed wind 
will still steal at evening, and the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean 
plash lazily among the rocks, over 
which the myrtle and the arbutus 


are hanging. There, amidst them 
ali, h hid in clustering vines, 
bathed in soft odors from orange 
groves, with plashing fountains gl 

termg in the sun, and foaming 
streams gushing from the sides of 
marble mountains, there stands Mas- 
sa—ruined, decayed, and deserted ; 
but beautiful in all its desolation, and 


fairer to gaze on than many a scene 
where the tide of human 
at the flood. 
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- As you wander there now, 
the deep arch over which, hundreds 
of feet above you, the ancient fort- 
ress frowns, and enter the silent 
atreets, you would find it somewhat 
difficult to believe how, a very few 
years back, this was the brilliant re- 
sidence of a Court, the gay resort of 
strangers from every land of Europe, 
that showy equipages traversed these 
weed-grown squares, and high-born 
dames swept proudly beneath these 
leafy alleys. Hard indeed to fancy 
the glittering throng of courtiers, the 
a Sa of light-hearted beau- 
ty, beneath these trellised shades, 
where, moodily and slow, some soli- 
tary figure now steals along, ‘“ pon- 
dering sad thoughts over the bye 

me.” ! 

But a few—a very few years ago, 
and Massa was in the plenitude of its 
prosperity. The revenues of the 


state were large, more than sufficient 
to have maintained all that such a 
city could require, and nearly enough 
to gratify every caprice of a Prince 
whose costly tastes ranged over every 
theme, and found in each 4 sgornene 


for reckless expenditure. He was 
one of those men whom nature, hav- 
ing gifted largely, takes out the com- 
nsation by a disposition of instabi- 
ity and fickleness that renders every 
acquirement valueless. He could 
have been anything—orator, poet, 
artist, soldier, statesman; and yet, 
in the very diversity of. his abilities, 
there was that want of fixity of pur- 
pose, that left him ever short of suc- 
cess, till he himself, wearied by re- 
-peated failures, distrusted his own 
powers, and ceased to exert them. 
Such a man, under the hard 
sure of a necessity, might have done 
great things; as it was, born to a 
princely station, and with a vast for- 
tune, he became a reckless spend- 
thrift—a dreary visionary at one 
time, an_ enthusiastic dilletante at 
another. There wasnotascheme of go- 
vernment he had not rly embraced 
andabandonedinturn. He had attract- 
ed to his little capital all that Europe 
could boast of artistic excellence, and 
as suddenly he had thrown himself 
imto the most intolerant zeal of Papal 
persecution—denouncing every spe- 
cies of pleasure, and codaenng © snees 
ry one mode x 
do, whic 


ness. There was 0 
caleulating what he 
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was, by imagining the very opposite 
to what he then was, Extremes weré 
his delight, and he wundulated be- 
tween Austrian tyranny and demo- 
cratic licentiousness in polities ; just 
as he vacillated between the darkest 
bigotry of his church and open infi- 
delity. 

At the time when we desire to pre- 
sent him to our readers, (the exact 
pone is not material,) he was fast 
veginning to weary ofaninterregnum 
of asceticism and severity. He had 
closed theatres and suppressed ail 
public rejoicings; and for an entire 
winter he had sentenced his faithful 
subjects to the unbroken sway of 
the Priest and the Friar,—a species 
of rule which had banished 
strangers. from. the Duchy; an 
threatened, by the injury to trade, 
the direst consequences to the capi+ 
tal. To have brought the question 
formally before him in all its details 
would have ensured the downfall of 
any minister rash enough for such 
daring. . There was, indeed, but oné 
man about the court who had courage 
for the enterprize; and to him we 
would devote a few lines as we 
He was an Englishman, named Stub- 
ber; he had originally come out to 
Italy with horses for his Highness ; 
and been induced, by good offers of 
employment, to remain. He was not 
exactly stable-groom, nor trainer, nor 
was he of the dignity of master of 
the stables; but G was somethi 
whose attributes included 4 little 
all and something more. One thing 
he assuredly was: a constummately 
tlever fellow, who could apply all his 
native Yorkshire shrewdness to 
new sphere ; and make of his home- 
spun faculties the keen intelligence 
by which he could guide himself ia 
novel and difficult cireumstances. 

A certain freedom of speech, with 
a bold hardihood of character, based, 
it is true, u a conscious sense of 
honor; had brought him more than 
once under the notice of the Prince. 
His Highness felt such pleasure in the 
outspoken frankness of the man, that 
he uently took opportunities of 
conversing with him, and even ask- 
ing his advice; Never deterred: by 
the subject, whatever it was, Stabber 
spoke out his mind, and by the very 
foree of strong native sense, and an 
unswerving er of determination, 
soon impressed his master that his 
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best counsels were to be had from the 
Yorkshire jockey, and not from the 
decorated and cordoned throng who 
filled the anti-chambers. 

To elevate the groom to the rank of 
personal attendant; to create him a 
Chevalier and then a Count, were all 
easy steps to such a Prince. At the 
time we speak of, Stubber was chief 
of the inet—the trusted adviser 
of his master in the knottiest ques- 
tions of foreign politics—the arbiter 
of the most difficult questions with 
other states, the highest authority in 
home affairs, and the absolute ruler 
over the Duke’s household, and all 
who belonged to it. He was one of 
those men of action who speedily dis- 
tinguish themselves wherever the game 
of life is being played ; smart to dis- 
cern the character of those around 
him—prompt to avail himself of their 
knowledge—little hampered by the 
scruples which conventionalities im- 
pose on men bred in a higher sta- 
tion—he generally attained his object 
before others had their plans 
to oppose him. To these qualities he 
added a rugged, unflinching honesty, 
and a loyal attachment to the person 
of his Prince. Strong in his own 
ee ee in the con- 
fiding regard of his sovereign, Stub- 
ber stood alone against all the wiles 
and machinations of his formidable 
rivals. 

Were we giving a history of this 
curious court and its intrigues, we 
could relate some strange stories of 
the mechanism by which states are 
ruled. We have, however, no other 
business with the subject than as it 
enters into the domain of our own 
story, and to this we return. 

Tt was a calm evening of the early 
autumn, as the prince, accompanied 
by Stubber alone, and unattended by 
even a groom, rode along one of the 
alleys of the olive wood which skirts 
the sea shore beneath Massa. His 
Highness was unusually moody and 
thoughtful, and as he sauntered care- 
lessly along, seemed scarcely to notice 
the objects about him. 

= t month are we in, Stubber?” 
asked he at length. 

“ September, Altezza,” was the 
short reply. 

“Per Bacco! so it is, and in this 
very month we were to have been in 
Bohemia with the Arch-duke Stephen 
—-the best shooting ‘in all Europe and 
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the largest stock of pheasants in the 
whole world perhaps ; and I, that 
love field sports as no man ever loved 
them! Eh, Stubber?” and he turned 
abruptly around to seek a confirma- 
tion of what he asserted. Either 
Stubber did not fully agree in the 
judgment, or did not deem it neces- 
sary to record his concurrence, but 
the prince was obliged to reiterate 
his statement, adding, ‘‘ I might say, 
indeed, it is the one solitary dissipa- 
tion I have ever permitted myself.” 

Now this was a stereot phrase 
of his highness, and employed by him 
respecting music, literature, field 
sports, picture-buying, equipage, play, 
and a number of other pursuits not 
quite so pardonable, in each of which, 
for the time, his zeal would seem 
to be exclusive. 

A scarcely audible ejaculation, a 
something like a grunt from Stubber, 
was the only assent to this pro- 

ition. 

“ And here Iam,” added the prince 
testily, “the only man of my rank 
in Europe perhaps, without society, 
amusement, or pleasure, condemned 
to the wearisome details of a petty 
administration, and actually a slave— 

, sir—I-say, a slave. What the 

ee is this? My horse is sinking 
above his . Where are we, 
Stubber?” and with a vigorous dash 
of the spurs he extricated himself 
from the deep ground. 

“T often told your highness that 
these lands were ruined for want of 
drai You may remark how 

r the trees are along here; the 

it, too, is all deteriorated—all for 
want of a little skill and industry; 
and if your highness remarked the 
appearance of the people in that vil- 
lage, every second man has the ague 
on him.” 

“ They did look very wretched, and 
why is it not drained? Why isn’t 
every thing done as it ought, Stub- 
ber? Eh?” 

“Why isn’t your highness in Bohe- 
mia ?” 

“ Want of means, my good Stubber; 
no money ; my man, Landetti, tells 
me the coffer is empty, and until 
this new tax on the Colza comes in, 
we shall have to live on our credit 
or our wits—I forget which, but i 
conclude they are about equally pro- 
ductive.” 


“ Landetti isa ladro,” said Stubber 
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“He has money enough to build a 
new wing to his chateau in Senarizza, 
and to give fifty thousand scudi of 
fortune to his daughter, though he 
can’t afford your Highness the com- 
mon necessaries of your station.” 

“Per Bacco! Billy, you are right ; 
you must look into these accounts 
yourself, They always confuse me.” 

“ T have looked into them, and your 
Highness shall have two hundred 
thousand francs to-morrow on your 
dressing table, and as much more 
within the week.” 

“ Welldone, Billy ; you arethe only 
fellow who ean unmask these rogue- 
ries. If I had only had you with me 
long ago! Well! well! well! it is 
too late to think of now. What shall 
we do with this money? Bohemia is 
out of the question now. Shall we 
rebuild the San Felice? It is reall 
too small; the stage is crowded wit 
twenty people on it. There’s that 

te towards Carrara—when is it to 

» completed ?—there’s a figure wan- 
ted for the centre pedestal. As for 
the fountain, it. must be done by the 
municipality. It is essentially the 
interest of the townspeople. You'd 
advise me to spend themoney in drain- 
ing these low lands, or in a grant to 
that new company for a pier at Mari- 
uo ; but I'll not ; I haveother thoughts 
in my head. Why should not this be 
the centre of art to the whole Penin- 
sula? Carrara isa city of sculptors. 
Why not concentrate their efforts 
here—by a gallery? I have myself 
some glorious things—the best group 
Canova ever modelled—the original 
Ariadne, too—far finer than the thing 
people go to see at Frankfort. Then 
there’s Tanderini’s Shepherd with the 
Goats. Who lives yonder, Stubber ? 
What a beautiful garden it is!” And 
he drew up short in front of a villa, 
whose grounds were terraced in a 
succession of gardens, down to the 
very in of the sea. Plants and 
shrubs of other climates were min- 

ied with those ee Seapets ma- 
king up a picture i uty, 
by diversity of colour and foliage. 
“Isn’t this the ‘ Ombretta,’ Stubber ?” 

Yes, Altezza ; but the Morelli have 
left it. It is set now to a stranger—a 
French lady. Some call her English, 
T believe. 

- “To be sure ; I remember. - There 
was a demand about a formal per- 
mission. to reside here,  Landetti 
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advised me not to sign it—that she 
might turn out English, or have some 
claim upon England, which was quite 
equivalent to placing the Duchy, and 
all within it, under thas blessed thing 
they call British protection.” 

“ There are worse things than even 
that,” muttered Stubber. 

“British occupation perhaps you 
mean; well, you may be right. At 
all events, I did not take Landetti’s 
advice, for I gave the permission, and 
I have never heard more of her. She 
must be rich, I take it. See what 
order this place is kept in ; that con- 
servatory is very large indeed, and 
the orange trees are finer than ours.” 

“They seem very fine, indeed,” 
said Stubber. 

“Tsay, sir, that we have none such 
at the Palace. Ill wager a zecchino 
they have come from Naples; and 
look at that magnolia. tell you, 
Stubber, this garden is very far su- 
perior to ours.” 

“Your Highness has not been in 
the Palace gardens lately, perhaps. 
I was there this morning, and they 
are really in admirable order.” 

“Tl have a peep inside of these 
grounds, Stubber,” said the Duke, 
who, no longer attentive to the other, 
only followed out his own train of 
thought. At the same instant he 
dismounted, and without giving him- 
self any trouble about his horse, made 
straight for a small wicket which lay 
invitingly open in front of him. . The 
narrow skirting of copse passed, the 
Duke at once found himself in the 
midst of a lovely garden, laid out 
with consummate skill and taste, and 
offering at intervals the most beau- 
tiful views of the surrounding sce- 
nery. Although much of what he 
beheld around him was the work of 
many years, there were abundant tra- 
ces of innovation and improvement. 
Some of the statues were recently 

, and a small temple of Gre- 
cian architecture seemed to have been 
just restored. A heavy curtain hun 
across the doorway; drawing back 
which, the Duke entered what he at 
once perceived to be a sculptor’s stu- 
dio. Casts and models lay carelessly 
about, and a newly- begun group stood 
enshrouded in the wetted 
with which artists clothe their un- 
finished labors. No mean artist him- 
self, the Duke examined critically the 
figures before him, nor was he long 
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in perceiving that the artist had com- 
mitted more than one fault in drawing 
and proportion. “This is amateur 
work,” said he to himself, “and yet 
not without cleverness and a touch of 
genius too. Your dillettante scorns 
anatomy, and will not submit to drud- 
gery ; hence, here are muscles incor- 
rectly developed, and their action ill 
ressed.” So saying, he sat down 
ore the model, and taking up one 
of the tools at his side, began to cor- 
rect some of the errors in the work. 
It was exactly the kind of task for 
which his skill adapted him. Too 
impatient and too discursive to ac- 
complish anything of his own, he was 
admirably fitted to correct the faults 
of another; and so he worked away 
vigorously—totally forgetting where 
he was, how he had come there, and 
as utterly oblivious of Stubber whom 
he had left without. Growing more 
and more interested as he proceeded, 
he arose at length to take a better 
view of what he done, and stand- 
ing some distance off, exelaimed aloud, 
“Per Bacco! I have made a 
5 it—there’s life in it now.” 

* So indeed is there,” cried a gentle 
sae behind ona and — ¥ be. 
held a young and very beauti irl, 
whose Sica was covered by the iene 
blouze os seul a Me orl I b eos 

uu for this !” said she, blushi 1 
sche eurtsied before hie Thao 
had no teaching—and never till this 
moment knew how much I needed it.” 

“ And this is your work, then?” 
said the Duke, who turned again to- 
wards the model. “Well, there is 

in it. There is even more. 

ill you have‘hard labour before you, 
if you would be vv oe 4 an artist. 
There is a grammar in these things 
and he who would 
must get over the d 
but little myself—” 

*“Oh do not say so,” cried she, 
eagerly ; “I feel that I am in a mas- 
ter’s presence.” 

The Duke started, partly struck by 
the energy of her manner ; inpart by 
the words themselves. It is often 
difficult for men in his station to be- 
lieve a the aan known and fe- 
cognized, and so he stood wonderin 
at her, and thinking who she could 
be that did not know him to be the 
aay ase see —_— me,” es 

j y wit t dignity which is 
the birthright of those born to com- 


the tongue 
ensions. I know 
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mand. “I am but a very indifferent 
artist. I have studied a little, it is 


true; but other pursuits and idle- 
ness have swept away the small 
knowledge I once possessed, and left 
me, as to art, pretty much as I am in 
morals—that is, I know what is right, 
but very often I can’t accomplish it.” 

“You are from Carrara, I conclude?” 
said the young girl timidly, still 
curious to hear more about him. 

“Pardon me!” said he, smiling, 
“T am a native of Massa, and live 
here.” 

“ And are you not a sculptor by 
profession ?” asked she, still more 


erly. 

“No,” said he, laughing pleasant- 
ly ; “I followa more precarious trade, 
nor can I mould. the clay I work in, 
so deftly.” 

“ At least you love art,” said she, 
with an enthusiasm heightened by the 
changes he had effected in her group. 

“Now it is my turn to question, 
Signorina,” said he, gaily. “‘ Why, 
with a talent like yours, have you 
not given yourself to regular study ? 
You live in a land where instruction 
should not be difficult to obtain. Car- 
rara is one vast studio; there must 
be many there who would not alone 
be willing, but even proud to have 
sucha pupil, Have you never thought 
of this? 

“T have thought of it,” saidshe, pen- 
sively, “but my aunt, with whom I 
live, desires to see no one, to know no 
one—even now,” added she, blushing 
deeply, “TI find myself conversing with 
an utter stranger, in a way——” She 
stopped, overwhelmed with confusion, 
and he finished her sentence for her. 

“Tn a way which shows how natu- 
rally a love of art establishes a confi- 
dence between those who possess it.” 
As he spoke, the curtain was drawn 
back, and a ey entered, who, though 
several years older, bore such a like- 
ness to the young girl that she might 
readily have been taken for her sister. 

“Tt is at length time I should make 
my excuses for this intrusion, ma- 
dame,” said he, turning towards her, 
and then in a few words explained 
how the accidental passing by the 
spot and the temptation of the open 
wicket had led kim to a tres 
“which,” added he, smiling, “1 can 
only say, I shall be charmed if you 
will condescend to retaliate. I, too, 
have some objects of art, and gardens 
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which are thought worthy of a visit.” 

““ We live here, sir, apart from the 
world. It is for that reason we have 
selected this residence,” replied she, 
coldly. 

“JT shall respect your seclusion, 
madame,” answered he, with a deep 
bow, “and only beg once more to 
tender my sincere apologies for the 

t. He moved towards the door as 
ne spoke, the ladies curtsied deeply, 
and with a still lowlier reverence he 
passed out. 

The Duke lingered in the garden, 
as though unwilling to leave the spot. 
aa 9, aka some certo to whether 
ne n recognised passed through 
his mind, but he soon satisfied himself 
that such was not the case, and the 
singularityof thesituationamused him. 
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“Tam culling a souvenir, madame,” 
said he, plucking a moss-rose as the 
lady passed. 

“T will give you a better one, sir,” 
said she, detaching one from her 
bouquet, and handing it to him,—and 
so they parted. 

* Per Bacco! Stubber, I have seen 
two very charming women, They are 
evidently persons of condition ; find 
out all about them, and let me hear 
it to-morrow ;”—and so saying, his 
Highness rode away, thinking 

leasantly over his adventure, and 
ancying a hundred ways in which it 
might be amusingly carried out. The 
life of princes is rarely fertile in sur- 
prises ; perhaps, therefore, the un- 
common and the unusual are the 
pleasantest of all their sensations. 


CHAPTER Il. 
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SrusBer knew his master well. There 
was no need for any perquisitions on 
his part ; the ladies, the studio, and 
the garden were totally forgotten ere 
nightfall. Some rather alarming in- 
telligence had arrived from Carrara, 
which had quite obliterated every 
memory of his lateadventure. That 
little town of artists had long been the 
resort of an excited class of politi- 
cians, and it was more than rumoured 
that the “‘Carbonari,” had established 
there a lodge of their order. Inflam- 
matory placards had been posted 
through the town—violent denuncia- 
tions of the government—vengeance, 
even on the head of the sovereign, 
openly proclaimed, and a speedy day 
promised when the wrongs of an 
enslaved people should be avenged in 
blood. e messenger who brought 
the alarming tidings to Massa car- 
ried with him many of the inflam- 
matory documents, as well as several 
knives and poinards, discovered by 
the activity of the police in a ruined 
building at the seashore. No arrests 
had as yet been made, but the autho- 
rities were in possession of informa- 
tion with regard to various suspicious 
characters, and the police prepared to 
act at a moment’s notice. 

It was an hour after midnight 
when the council met, and the Duke 
sat pale, agitated, terrified at the 
table, with Landetti, the prime min- 


ister, Capreni, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and General Ferrucio, 
the War Minister,—a venerable eccle- 
siastic, Monsignore Abbati, occupying 
the lowest place in virtue of his hum- 
ble station, as confessor of his High- 
ness. He who of all others enjoyed his 
master’s confidence, and whose ready 
intelligence was most needed in the 
emergency, was not present ; his title 
of Minister of the Household not 
qualifying him for a place at the 
council, 

Whatever the result, the delibera- 
tion was along one. Even while it 
continued, there was time to despatch 
a courier to Carrara, and receive the 
answer he brought back ; and when 
the Duke returned tohis room, it was 
already far advanced in the morning, 
Fatigued and harassed, he dismissed 
his valet at once, and desired that 
Stubber might attend him. Wher 
he arrived, however, his Highness 
had fallen off asleep, and lay, 
as he was, on his bed. 

Stubber sat noiselessly beside his 
master,his mind deeply pondering over 
the events which, although he had not 
been present at the council, had all 
been related tohim. It was not the first 
time he had heard of that formidable 
conspiracy, which, under the title of 
the ek had established them- 
selves in every corner of Europe. 

In the days of his humbler fortune 
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he-had known several of them inti- 
mately ; he had been often solicited to 
join their band ; but while steadily 
refusing this, he had detected much 
which to his keen intelligence savored 
of treachery to the cause amongst 
them. This cause was necessarily 
recruited from those whose lives re- 
jected all honest and patient labor. 
hey were the disappointed men of 
every station, from the highest to the 
lowest. The ruined gentleman—the 
beggared noble—the bankrupt trader 
—the houseless artizan—the homeless 
vagabond, were all there ; bold, 
daring and energetic, fearless as to 
the present, reckless as to the future. 
They sought for any change, no 
matter what, seeing that in the con- 
vulsion their own condition must be 
bettered. Few troubled their heads 
how these changes were to be ac- 
complished—they cared little for the 
real grievances they assumed to re- 
dress—their work was demolition. 
It was to the hour of pillage alone 
they looked for the recompense of 
their hardhihood. Some, unquestion- 
ably, took a different view of - the 
agencies and the objects ; dreamy 
speculative men, with high aspira- 
tions, hoped that the cruel wrongs 
which tyranny inflicted on many a 
Enropean state might be effectually 
curbed by a glorious freedom—when 
each man’s actions should be made 
conformable to the benefit of the 
community, and the will of all be 
typified in the conduct of each. 
ere was, however, another class, 
and to these Stubber had given deep 
attention. It was a party whose sin- 
lar activity and energy were always 

in the ascendant—ever suggesting 
bold measures whose results could 
scarcely be more than menaces, and 
advocating actions whose greatest 
effect could not rise above acts of 
terror and dismay. And thus while 
the leaders plotted great political 
convulsions, and the masses ed 
of sack and pi , these latter dealt 
in acts of suicidal assassination—the 
vengeance of the poinard and the 
ison-cup. These were the men 
ibber had studied with no common 
attention. He fancied he saw in them 
neither the dupes of their own ex- 
cited imaginations, nor the reckless 
followers of rapine, but an order of 
men equal to the former by intelli- 
gence, but far transcending the last-in 
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crime and infamy. In his own early 
experiences he had perceived that 
more than one of these had expa- 
triated themselves suddenly, carrying 
away to foreign shores considerable 
wealth, and that, too, under circum- 
stances where the acquisition of 
property seemed scarcely possible. 
Others, he had seen, as suddenly 
throwing off their political associates, 
run into stations of rank and power; 
and one memorable case he knew, 
where the individual had become the 
chief adviser of the very state whose 
destruction he had sworn to accom- 
lish. Such a one he now fancied he 
iad detected among the advisers of 
his Prince, and, deeply ruminating 
on this theme, he sat at the bed-side. 

“Ts ita dream, Stubber, or have 
we really heard bad news from Car- 
rara? Has Fraschetti been stabbed, 
or not? 

“ Yes, your Highness, he has been 
stabbed, exactly two inches below 
where he was wounded in September 
last—then it was his pocket-book 
saved him; now it was your High- 
ness’s picture, which, like a faithful 
follower, he always carried about him. 

“Which means, that you disbelieve 
the whole story.” 

“ Every word of it.” 

* And the poinards found at the 
Bocca de Magni ?” 

** Found by those who placed them 
there.” 

* And the proclamations ?” 

“ Blundering devices. See, here 
is one of them, printed on the very 
paper supplied to the Government 
offices. There’s the water mark, with 
thecrown and your own cypher on it.” 

“Per Bavco! so it is. Let me 
show this to Landetti.” 

“ Wait a while, your Highness; let 
us trace this a little further. No 
arrests have been made.” 

“ None.” 

“Norwillany. The object in view 
is already gained ; they have terrified 
you, and secured the next move.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Simply, that they have persuaded 
you that this state is the hotbed of 
revolutionists ; that your own means 
of security and repression are unequal 
to the emergency; that disaffection 
exists in thearmy ; and that, whether 
for the maintenance of the government 
or your safety, you have only one 
course ‘remaining.” 
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“ Which is—” 

“To call in the Austrians.” 

‘“* Per Bacco! it is exactly what they 
have advised. How did you come to 
know it?) Who is the traitor at the 
council board ?” 

* T wish I could tell you the name 
of one who was not such. Why, your 
Highness, these fellows are not your 
ministers, except in so far as they are 
paid by you. They are Metternich’s 
people; they receive their appoint- 
ments from Vienna, and are only 
accountable to the cabinet held at 
Schoenbrunn. If wise and moderate 
counsels prevailed here, if our finan- 
cial measures prospered, if the people 
were happy and contented, how long, 


think you, would Lombardy submit, 


to be ruled by the rod and the bay- 
onet? Do you imagine that you will 
be suffered to give an example to the 
peninsula of a good administration ?” 

‘* But so it is,” broke in the Prince; 
“ T defy any man to assert the oppo- 
site. The country 7s prosperous, the 
people are contented, the laws justly 
administered, and, I hesitate not to 
say, myself as popular as any sove- 


reign of —— 


* And I tell your Highness, just 
as distinctly, that the country is 
ground down with taxation, even to 
export duties on the few things we 
have to export—that the people are 
poor to the very verge of starvation— 
that if they do not take to the high- 
ways as brigands, it is because their 
traditions as honest men yet survive 
amongst them—that the laws only 
exist as an agent of tyranny, arrest 
and imprisonment being at the mere 
caprice of the authorities. Nor is 
there a means by which an innocent 
man can demand his trial, and insist 
on being confronted with his accuser. 
Your jails are full, crowded to a state 
of pestilence with supposed political 
offenders, men that,in a free country, 
would be at large, toiling indus- 
triously for their families, and whose 
opinions could never be dangerous, if 
not festering in the foul air of a dun- 
geon. And as to your own popularity, 
all I say is, don’t walk in the Piazza 
at Carrara after dusk. No, nor even 
at noon-day.” 

“And you dare to speak thus to 
me, Stubber !” said the Prince, “his 
face covered with a deadly pallor 
as he spoke, and his white lips trem- 
bling, but less in passion than in fear, 
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“ And why not, sir? Of what 
value could such a man as I am be to 
your service, if I were not to tell you 
what you'll never hear from others-— 
the plain, simple truth? Is it not 
clear enough that if I only thought 
of my own benefit, I'd say whatever 
you'd like best to hear—I’d tell you, 
like Landetti, that the taxes were 
well paid, or say, as Cerreccio did, 
Vother day, that your army would do 
credit to any state in Europe; when 
he well knew at the time, that the 
artillery was in mutiny from arrears 
of pay, and the cavalry horses dying 
from short rations !” 

“ T am well weary of all this,” said 
the duke, with a sigh. “If the half 
of what I hear of my kingdom, every 
day, be but true, my lot in life is worse 
than a galley-slave’s. One assures 
me that I am bankrupt; another 
calls me a vassal of Austria; a third 
makes me outa Papal spy; and you 
aver that if I venture into the strecta 
of my own town—in the midst of my 
own people, Tam almost sure to be 
assassinated !” 

‘¢ Takenoman’s word, sir, for what, 
while you can see for yourself, it is 
your own duty to ascertain,” said 
Stubber resolutely. “If you really 
only desire a lifeof ease and indolence, 
forgetting what you owe to yourself 
sat those you rule over, send for the 
Austrians. Ask for a brigude and a 
general. You'll have them for the 
asking. They’d come at a word, and 
try your people at the drum head, and 
flog’ and shoot them with as little 
disturbance to you as need be! You 
may pension off the judges; for a 
court martial is a far speedier tribu- 
nal, and a corporal’s guard is quite an 
economy in criminal justice. Trade 
will not perhaps prosper with martial 
law, nor is a state of siege thought 
favourable to commerce. ‘No matter. 
You'll sleep safe so long as you keep 
within doors, and the band under 
your window will reuse the spirit of 
nationality in your heart, as it plays, 
‘God preserve the Emperor !” 

* You forget yourself, sir, and you 
forget me !” said the Duke sternly, as 
he drew himself up, and threw a look 
of insolent pride at the speaker. 

‘“Mayhap Ido, your Highness,” was 
the ready answer, “and out of that 
very forgetfulness let your Highness 
take a warning. I say, once more, I 
distrust the-people about you, and as 
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to this conspiracy at Carrara, T'll 
wager a round sum on it, that it was 
hatched on t’other side of the Alps, 
and paid for in good florins of the 
Holy Roman Empire. At all events, 
give me time to investigate the mat- 
ter. Let me have ’till the end of the 
week to examine into it, andif I find 
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God bless the towers and temples, 
And those cloud-dividing piles, 
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nothing to confirm my views, I'll say 
not one word against all the measures 
of precaution that your council are 
bent on importing from Austria.” 

“Take your own way ; I promise 
nothing,” said the Duke haughtily, 
and with a motion of his hand dis- 
missed his adviser. 


The heathery-mantled mountains 
Of our green old queen of isles ! 
Yea, may God the Blesser bless them 
When His choicest love outpours, 
Though they be not these, the peerless, 
That the minstrel more adores. 
For no work of mighty Nature 
For our wonder or our weal, 
Nor a stone there ever tinkled 
*Neath the craftsman’s peaceful steel, 
Could the marvel—the emotion— 
Looking love so like devotion— 
From the secret springs of feeling 


In my spirit-depths co: 


? 


That can these, the mountain-pillars 
Of our Dalriadan land, 
These iron-crested sentinels 
That guard our northern strand,— 
That like a host of battle-fiends, 
Or wall of wintry clouds,— 
Save where some wizard vale or bay 
Divides the craggy crowds,— 
Run writhed in savage glory 
From the Causeway’s pillared shore 
To that kingly cape of columns, 
The sublimely dark Benmore— 
That mock the wintry surges 
In their hurricane career— 
That mar the howling spirit 
Of the lightning shaft and spear— 
That fiaunt their cloudy helmets 
In the flashing of the moon, 
Nor always deign to doff them 
To the golden pomp of June. 
’Tis th® teaching of the Maker 
Through your cold eternal stone, 
Giant forms of that idea, 
Let Us BOW TO MIND ALONE— 
’Tis the teaching of the Highest, 
That his sacred will is marred, 
When the creature, for its glory, 


Winneth worship or reward, 
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Save the holy right of shining 
O’er the stricken and the lone ; 
Or where all is dark, reclining 
In a brightness not its own— 
That the moon is for the many, 
Noi the many for the moon— 
That thus Earth for all was hallowed, 
And the great design but followed, 
When che darkest soul of any 
Hath its own peculiar June. 


JL. 


Bless the teachers of those tenets, 
Be they spirit, stone, or steel,—- 

And these rocky chieftains, bless them, 

Thou, Jehovah, where I kneel ! 


Ill. 


Oh! ye high and heaven-crowned ones,— 
Not a world of kingly gems 
Could my soul so God-en indle 
As your craggy diadems. 
Mighty fruits of Mind gigantic, 
Grizzled, gloomy, and sublime, 
Like to priestly watchers waiting 
For the dying shrieks of time, 
Watchers of the world’s supernal, 
Peerless, priceless priests are ye, 
Tempest-shorn and dew-anointed, 
Foamy-robed. and God-appointed, 
Sandaled with the blue, eternal, 
Dazzling, desert of the sea! 

Ah! they’re more than priestly lessons, 
Preached in more than pulpit tones, 
Where your mountain-limbs are rooted— 

Where the battled billow groans— 
Where the coast-born peasant ponders, 

Backward as the waters roll, 
Till your iron self-dependence 

Sheathes his roughly-noble soul ; 
For as e’en the bard inspired 

Throwgh the sunlight of his song 
Poureth but the tints of visions 

That his soul hath walked among— 

But the grossness or. the glory, 
Amid which his spirit swimmeth, 
Ever growing black or beauteous 
As the dark or light he hymneth,— 

So the mass of mind is modelled 

By the forms on which it rests, 
And a tone and colour taketh 

From its oftener-coming guests. 
Yea, as river-roads are fashioned 

By the water’s rush and whizl, 
While their tinge and taste are taken 

By its sweeping crest and curl, 
As it onward, ever, ever, 

Maketh, taketh foul or fair, 
Until neither bed nor river ~ 
May its first or fount declare,— 
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So is formed the mental channel 

By the might of sight and sound, 
So is tinged the moral current 

By what eye and ear have found,~ 
Until, from its race of ages, 

Rolling basely or sublime, 
It revealeth less our Adam 

Than the accidents of time. 


IV. 


Then, how few might be Earth’s shadows 
On the moral current here, 

Where young Beauty chaseth Beauty 
Through and through the ringing year ! 

Happy, happy, peer or peasant, 
Whose it were to ever be 

By the creamy, creeping border 
Of this fair, mysterious sea—- 

Where these shoreward-stealing waters 
Many-tinted fringes weave : 

As their foamy flowers are scattered 
By the wanton breeze of eve— 

All his spirit gleaming sweetness 
Through a wild and dewy eye, 

From the broad and burning roses 
On the golden isles of sky. 


Vv. 


By the white wave eastward wending 
From the Causeway’s columned shore— 
Gloom and glory round us blending, 
Crag o’er crag to God ascending 
From the wild-sea’s whirling roar, 
Through five li ng leagues or more,- ~ 
Fixed in lowly “hety Undine, 
Worship: we as heretofore 
By this altar huge and hoar, 
Wonders wild, and far-extending,— 
Darkly solemn—self-defending, 
With our inmost soul contending,— 
’Tis thy forehead, blue Benmore ! 


VI. 


Ah! ye strangely warm and zealous 
For the hoiy day of rest, 
Say ye, also, when ye tell us 
Of each scathing curse addressed 
To the Seventh-day profaner, 
Whether he, the stern abstainer 
From all touch that might defile, 
Were the loser or the gainer, 
Were in Heaven’s frown or smile, 
Should he shun the city’s leaven 
For a Sabbath on these sands, 
Where to wander is to worship-— 
“2% know the King of Heaven 
rough the glory of his hands ? 
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I've adored the God of nature - 
Yea, the universal Lord, 
In the closet, at the altar, 
On the sea, and on the sward ; 
And I stood beneath these pillars— 
*Twas a Sabbath morn in May, 
And I felt—ah ! who can tell it ? 
Never, never lips of clay ! 
"Twas that heaving heart-devotion 
That hath neither sigh nor pray’r, 
But a swelling and a rushing 
In the inmost spirit, where 
Ten thousand springs were gushing 
It had ne’er been dreamt were there ;— 
And the on and upward springing 
Of a faint and dreamy ringing, 
As if of the passions singing 
Through each fibre of the brain,— 
The battle-ground of many thoughts 
That reeled and wheeled again ; 
Then seethed in rushing roll, 
Like fire-drops through the soul, 
With a wildly-winning pain ; 
Then a gazing up to heaven 
Seeming less in life than death, 
Mid a quickening of the pulses, 
And a shortening of the breath ; 
Then a bending towards the sod--— 
Sighing, “light enough is given— 
Let us bow before our God !” 
Oh ! beneath the proudest altar 
Consecrated to his name,— 
Though I might have felt his presence, 
I could ne’er have felt the same 
As between those warring waters 
Where our northern land is lost, 
And that pillared pile, the glory 
Of old Dalriada’s coast, 


vill. 


There is grandeur in your city, 
Where the sculptured columns soar, 
And the sea of human beauty 
Heaveth, heaveth evermore. 
There is grandeur in yon mountain, 
When beneath the burning West 
Ten thousand tiny torches 
At as many pearly porches 
O’er that mountain’s heathery breast 
Flash and twinkle—flash and twinkle, 
As the dying day-beams sprinkle 
Their red life-drops o’er its crest — 
O’er that showery, flowery crest; 
While the rosy vapour, rising 
Round the tomb of Light supernal, 
Floats and tinges—floats and tinges 
Feathery clouds with snowy fringes, 
Till they meet the musing eye, 
Like the locks of the Eternal 
On that silvery waste of sky, 
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There is grandeur—there is grandeur 
When the red sun disappears, 

And the mourning face of heaven 
Waxeth bright with starry tears. 

Yea, above, below is grandeur, 

When the dazzling day comes down, 

Till each distant atom sparkles 
Like some passing seraph’s crown. 

There is grandeur in the valley, 

When along the shores of light 
Floats a sea of twilight vapour, 
Till the pine grove, tall and taper, 

Wears the gloom of coming night ;— 

And the silent blast descendeth, 
Swimming—skimming through the haze, 

Till the tasselled grass-stalk bendeth 
As if trodden by your gaze ;— 

While across the ripening meadow 

Fleeth shadow after shadow ;— 

Gloomy spirits seem they passing, 

O’er the sward their sadness tracing, 
Where each unseen light-foot plays. 

Oh! there’s beauty—oh ! there’s beauty, 
Seek we, turn we where we will,— 

But a vision haunts my spirit 
Of sublimer beauty still. 

Be it mine to live and listen, 

Where the stormy echoes ring,— 

When the angel of the tempest 
O’er these waters flaps his wing ; 

And the waves, like white-robed choristers, 
Wild hallelujahs sing,— 

Wild hallelujahs utter, 

Or their deeper worship mutter 
To the All, of all revered, 

Underneath each kingly column 

Nature-chiselled, 
Stark and grizzled, 

Of the stately, stern and solemn, 
Huge and mystic, wild and weird, 
Caverned, clouded, cleft and seared 

Temple of the Form of wonder; 

By the mystic sons of thunder 
Amid storm and darkness reared. 
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After, a rare old English glee, 

Humorous, eloquent, daring, buoyant, 
Rings through the chamber, strong and free, 

And shakes the mullion’d panes flamboyant : 
Merry music of olden time 

Gaily defying the Cromwell-manacle, 
Stoutly rebelling in hearty rhyme 

*Gainst cant and heresy puritanical. 


VI. 


Then Amy down to the organ sits, 

And a pleasant prelude sounds sonorous 
As over the keys her white hand flits, 

And a Latin canon claims their chorus. 
Not in the great cathedrals now 

Does saintly song as of yore find place : 
But it smooths awhile the furrow’d brow 
Of the sad old master of Shirley Chase. 

+ + ee se 


* * 
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But the King shall have his own again— 
Merry King Charles o'er the stormy water : 
Then shall ye hear an easier strain, 
yer music, Joy’s own daughter. 


A 
Melody then shall dance right merrily— 
Beauty undreamt-of, endless grace, . 
Shall sound through the air of land, verily, 
And flood the chambers of Shirley Chase, 


—_—— 


UNDER THE MOON, 


I, 


Under the moon as the twilight breeze 
Ripples the water in pulses of light, 
We stand on the bridge by the sycamore trees, 
And list to the voices that float through the night : 
Under the elm row misty and dark 
Murmurs of melody rise from the bank, 
en with many a dim red Jamp : 

ark ! mid the foliage blossomed with June 
Tinkles a serenade under the moon. 


Il. 


Under the moon in the village street 
Gossiping groups in the shadows meet ; 
Seated at Suky doorways there, 
Red-lipped maidens taste of the air : 
Whispering now of their lovers’ eyes, 
Blue as the beautiful summer skies ; 
Whispering now of their flatteries sweet, 
As autumn’s fruitage drop’d in the heat ; 
Until they cadence a trembling tune, 
Soft as their pulses, under the moon: 
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Under the moon on the cool sea shore 
The wind walks over the pears floor, 
Kissing the snowy bosom’d sails, 
Daintily dipping through azure vales, 
And over the crisp foam bearing along 
The musing mariner’s midnight song ; 


As by the rising helm with hands 
Lit in the compass lamp he stands, 
Thinking of those he left at noon, 
Sad on the green shore under the moon. 


Under the moon by the dusty road 
Pace we on to the old abode ; 

Over its sycamore’d roof and walls 
The listless splendour floating falls ; 
Peering into the casement nook, 
Piled with many a brown old book : 


Spirits are they whose 
With thonghtfu 


ul ditty an 


es teem 
pictured dream ; 


Spirits amid whose silence soon 
Our own shall slumber, under the moon. 


LORD BROUGHAM,* 


ALL young men conscious of possess- 
ing or who think they possess talents 
above mediocrity are ambitious; but 
only a few—a very few—succeed in 
seabiaiie their youthful aspirations. 
To most of them the gates of advance- 
ment refuse to turn on their golden 
hinges. Of the rest, the majority, 
if they do get an entrance, are so 
soured by the repeated refusals of the 
churlish porter whom men call Fate 
or Luck, that they have no spirit re- 
—s_! enjoy those Elysian plains 
which they had so often dreamed of ; 
or having lost zest for the pomp of 
those marble halls, the revels of which 
they so often longed to enjoy, though 
the gate be open, they do not wish 
to enter, prefer setting up 
their tabernacle outside the adaman- 
tine walls. But there are still in all 
ages, a few who rise to the summit 


of their most extrav t hopes, who 
even win an entrance before the chills 
of age have deprived them of the 
wer of enjoyment, or who, carryin 
the zest of youth with them there 
out life, strive as eagerly and enjoy as 
keenly in the frosts of December as 
amidst the blossoms of May. 

What is it that distinguishes those 
favorites of nature from the rest of 
her children? What is the secret of 
that fascination before which even 
the powers of nature seem to yield ? 
We speak not of those who are born 
with the silver spoon, who have been 
brought up in the marble palaces, 
and have sported as children in the 
Elysian fields, but of the few amon 
the outer tenants, the cottars an 
squatters of the great common, who 
force their entrance into the palace 
grounds. There can be no mistake as 
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to the badge which distinguishes 
these men—it is intellect. They are 
all men of strong reasoning faculties, 
This is the sine gua non, Men of 
brilliant imagination often get the 
start at first, but unless intellect ob- 
tain the mastery they lose their way 
or loiter behind. Nor is the man of 
fine feelings and generous heart more 
likely to succeed ; he may conciliate 
friendship and love, but he will be 
pushed aside by harder natures, and 
most likely will retire in disgust from 
the struggle. 

But though superior intellectual 
powers are absolutely essential to the 
man who would win the prizes of 
public life, these powers must be of a 
peculiar order. The meditative intel- 
lect will not do. Its r is too 
much inclined to stand apart and 
contemplate the struggling: crowd, 
and as he advances in life the prizes 
of ambition lose their attraction, and 
thought like virtue is to him its own 
reward. Neither will the man of 
subtile analysing mind be more likely 
to succeed, fer he loses time in at- 
tempting to extricate the infinite 
complexities of human affairs, and 
before he- has half finished his labo- 
rious examination the moment of 
action is past. It is, therefore, the 
practical intellect which characterises 
the successful man of ambition, An 
intellect copie of directing all its 
energy, and of carrying along with 
it the energy of other men, towards 
some definite end—a mind which ex- 

resses itself in action and in busi- 
ness, which is actuated by a desire 
for results rather than for principles, 
for the concrete rather than the ab- 
stract. 

But in addition to this intellectual 
basis, certain moral qualifications at 
first sight cupervety incompatible 
are indispensable. For first, the am- 
bitious man must be at once patient 
and restless. He must work perse- 
veringly to attain his end, but he 
must not be satisfied with it when at- 
tained. Content is fatal to his career 
—he must ever look mainly to the 
future, and to the moon for his re- 
ward. Secondly, he must be obsti- 
nate and he must be pliant—obsti- 
nate, to keep to his p' ; pliant, 
to be able to avail himself of the sinu- 
osities of life. Thirdly, he must be 
concilia’ and eye for he 
must use the arta both of persuasion 
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and command. And, lastly, he must 
be honorable, and yet not over scru- 
pulous—honorable, that his party 
may trust in him; not over scrupu- 
lous, that he may, when the crisis 
comes, out some coup d'etat 
which will do the work of years, and 
compensate for the shortness of life. 
The morality of a delicate woman or 
of an amiable man would be fatal to 
great success, It is true there are in- 
stances of men who have won their 
spurs with spotless shield—the preux 
chevaliers of nature—but these are 
the Miltons, the Chathams, the Wel- 
lingtons ; men of a different clay 
from ordinary humanity, spirits of 
some other world who have been sent 
here through some freak of nature. 
But for the common run of ambitious 
men prudery is failure, and the Jesuit 
principle is a necessary element in the 
system of their lives—a principle 
which, although’ utterly without de- 
fence in foro conscientie, is pretty 
sure of an acquittal before the tribu- 
nal of the world, if it has only been 
lucky enough to retain Success as its 
advocate. 

It will be said, why then should 
men try to rise to the dignities of 
life, if, in order to succeed, they must 
stain the purity of the ermine of 
their souls? We answer, far be it 
from us to ask any one so to strive. 
Let him keep his ermine pure and 
white if he can, in the position in life 
in which he was born, This is the 
teaching of St, Paul, But let him not 
complain if he do not attain what he 
does not strive for, The thin 
of this life are not promised to the 
pure. In Utopia itis otherwise—the 
good always prosper and the wicked 
are unsuccessful—but in this nether 
world it is as frequently the reverse, 
arising from that wafitness of things 
which must ever co-exist with a state 
of probation ; and it is a moral teach- 
ing as us as it is unsound, 
which holds out the rewards of this 
world as inducements to virtue. 
Virtue is a road neither to riches nor 
distinction. He who would win the 
world’s prizes must use the world’s 
weapons, He must labour, he must 
ene and above all he must 


But it does not necessarily follow 
that the ambitious man is lost in the 
theological sense. “ "Twas by ambi- 
tion that the angels fell,” hut through 
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ambition men often rise to a nobler 
nature than they had before. Great 
questions of policy, enlarged princi- 
ples of action, give a more elevated 
tone to the character, and the latter 
end of the man is often better than 
the beginning. 

If we were asked for a type or re- 
presentative of the ambitious man, 
combining all the qualities most 
essential to success, and who should 
best illustrate the principles which 
we pant Ay wptony = to enundiate, 
we would fix upon Hi Brougham, 

No one ever had the " Scotch” 
mind more fully developed. No one 
so eminently combined perseverance 
with impatience—cautious, elaborate 
preparation with that rapidity of 
action and en expression 
which secure all the advantages of 
surprise. Honorable to his party, 
but the first to su to them the 
most daring acts of strategy, which, 
when necessary, he did not hesitate to 
execute ; he rose i larly perhaps, 
but rapidly and surely, to the sum- 
mit of his ambition ; py in this, 
that his moral nature kept with 


his external fortunes, and that when 


peer of the empire he was in eve 
res a better man than when tri- 
bune of the people. 

But it was not alone to nature that 
Brougham was indebted for his suc- 
cess. A special education brought 
into the greatest efficiency the for- 
midable combination of natural 
powers, for instinctively and from 
the very outset his studies were di- 
socked bey his ambition. Brougham 
was no student of the Belles Lettres. 
Poetry seems never to have had at- 
tractions; and if he ever perused the 
novels and romances of his own or of 
other times, it could not be discovered 
from his writings. He studied that 
he might acquire power ; and feeling 
that this could be done by 

hening his reasoning faculties, 
he devoted all his attention to those 
branches of study which seem to have 
the most direct tendency to that re- 
sult. Henee, he early addicted him- 
self to mathematics—for there is in 
this science of sciences something de- 
finite in result. It certainly unlocks 
some of the secrets of nature, and 
we think it may give a similar mas- 
tery over the moral. world. Why 
should human action and motive not 
be subject to arithmetical calculation 
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as well as the laws of nature? And 
does not the higher caleulus seem 
just on the verge of the two 
worlds of matter and mind, ready to 
grasp at both? But a mind like 

rougham’s was not to be led astray 
by such fallacies; a slight experience 
would teach him that the complica- 
tion of human affairs, their intimate 
action and reaction, transcends the 
resources of the subtilest mathe- 
matics. He felt the impress of his 
genius therefore, and on to 
methods more directly applicable to 
human affairs. ic and metaphy- 
sics were next studied with charac- 
teristic ardour, but though he threw 
on them the light of his original 
mind, they could not long detain one 
so eminently practical. He soon dis- 
covered that he who would rule man- 
kind must appeal to their prejudices 
and passions as frequently as to their 
reason; nor could he fail to see that 
the metaphysical notion of a man, as 
ae of so many separate quali- 
ties powers, is a most fallacious 
representation of a being so essen- 
tially individual and concrete. These 
considerations would direct him to 
another branch of study, which, while 
it avowedly pu to appeal to 
the passions fully as much as to the 
reason of man, repudiated altogether 
the metaphysical analysis. In the 
view of this science—that of Oratory 
man was a living, acting being, 
who must be moved altogether, if at 
all. Here, then, was the science of 
sciences to the man ambitious of 
power; and accordingly Brougham 
rested content, devoting his medita- 
tive power to its exhaustive study and 
his whole life to its active use. 

Such was the edueation of Lord 
Brougham ,—for his professional train- 
ing as a barrister merely helped more 
thoroughly to combine the three 
courses of study through which he 
had passed. Not that we mean to say 
that he utterly neglected other 
branches of knowledge ; for, with the 
exception of polite literature, there is 
evidence in his writings that he is 
nearly a universalist—a cyclopedia 
of useful knowledge. But all that 
is accessory ; it hangs on him loosely ; 
whereas his oratory, his metaphysics, 
and his mathematics have been im- 
bibed into his nature, and form part 
of the man. 

Now it so happens that we have 
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the result of this education in the 
first volume of these collected Re- 
views. The “ Oratorical Articles” 
clearly demonstrate the profound 
and exhaustive study which he 
had made of the art; while in 
the same volume the biographical 
sketches of the statesmen of the 
Georges afford abundant illustration 
of our remarks upon the conditions 
of success necessary to the ambitious 
man, and also on their special appli- 
cation to Brougham himself. For in 
sketching lives, in many instances so 
like his own, he becomes a kind of 
witness in his own case, and is ferced 
to enunciate opinions and distribute 
censure or applause which he cannot 
— seeing apply to himself. 

: e propose, therefore, to restrict 
our remarks to this volume for the 
present, and to content ourselves 
with a very brief summary of Lord 
Brougham’s oratorical system, and 
then to pass under review some of 
the chief of those statesmen whose 
portraits Lord Brougham here gives 
us. And-when it is considered that 
to do so involves something like an 
account of the matter of a dozen 
Reviews, condensed in the Bramah 
press of Lord Brougham’s style, it 
will be admitted that we have at- 
tempted fully as much as our space 
can in any manner permit of our ac- 
complishing. 

e first remark of Lord Brough- 
ham’s. which attracted our attention 
on perusing his oratorical articles was, 
that we lose much of the effect of 
ancient oratory from ignorance of the 
peculiarities of feeling in the audience 
to whom it was addressed; and 
that even the fullest information will 
not enlist our sympathies. — For in- 
stance, in one of Cicero’s orations— 


After working our feelings up to the high- 
est pitch, by the finest painting of vicious 
excesses, and their miserable effects, the 
whole is wound up by, what to us appears, a 
pure anti-climax—a disrespect to some 
*Nymph of the Grot.’ When, again, he is 
making the father of Verres sum up his in- 
iquities, the first acts enumerated are those 
of culpable negligence, the next of official 
corruption, then follows the connivance at the 
protection of piracy, then the judicial mur- 
der of citizens in furtherance of his collusion 
with the pirates, and after these enormities 
follows those of inviting matrons to a ban- 
quet, and appearing in public. with a long 
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But Demosthenes was the favourite 
orator of Brougham, whom, with only 
the minimum of allowance necessary 
for the difference of auditory, he la- 
boured not unsuccessfully to repro- 
duce; so that whether or not Broug- 
ham could have been original in his 
oratory, he has deliberately foregone 
the attempt, and tied himself down to 
what would be called the most slavish 
and literal copying, if it were not 
that the supreme excellence of the 
model justifies any sacrifice of any 
possible originality. 

‘ According to Brougham, the study 
of Demosthenes is the best corrective 
of the loose style of writing and of 
oratory current in the present day, 
which “ affords a new instance how 
wide a departure may be made from 
nature with very little care, and how 
apt easy writing is to prove hard 
reading.” It is easy to acquire the 
faculty of fluent aeomne any one 
will succeed who will give himself the 
trouble of frequently trying it, and 
can harden himself against the pain 
of frequent failures. Complete self- 
possession and perfect fluency can 
thus be acquired. mechanically, but it 
will be the self- ssion of igno- 
rance, and the fluency of speaking 
about and about a subject. It may be, 


That the habit may have taught him some- 
thing of arrangement, and a few of the sim- 
plest methods of producing an impression ; but 
his diction is sure to be much worse than if 
he never made the attempt. Such a speaker 
is never in want of a word, and hardly ever 
has one that is worth having. 


Not in this way did Demosthenes 
acquire his marvellous oratory. 


The greatest of all orators never regarded 
ihe composition of any sentence worthy of 
him to deliver, asa thing of easy execution. 
Practised as he was, and able surely if any 
man ever was by his own mastery over lan- 
guage, to pour out his ideas with facility, he ela~ 
borated every passage with almost equal care. 
Having the same ideas to express, he did not, 
like our easy and fluent moderns, clothe them 
in different language for the sake of beauty ; 
but reflecting that he had upon the fullest 
deliberation adopted one form of expression 
as the best, and because every other must 
needs be worse, he used it again without any 
change, unless further labour and more trials 
had enabled him in any particular to improve 
the workmanship. 


Might not this in part arise from 
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the fact that books were few, and re- 
rters had not yet been invented ? 
ould Demosthenes have so repeated 
himself had he ‘lived in the days of 
Hansard ? 
Lord Erskine was to Brougham the 
Snglish Demosthenes, whom he would 
rank, if he had the marshalling of 
Olympus, among the Dii Majores of 
English oratory—higher than Burke 
or Pitt; and the copious - extracts 
from his speeches which he adduces, 
give some support to an opinion, in 
which, however, we are far from con- 
curring. In correctness of composi- 
tion and felicity of expression, Er- 
skine may be equal to Burke, and pro- 
bably superior to Pitt ; but what he 
has to say is of the earth earthy, 
whereas Burke’s thoughts come up 
from the abyss, and down from the 
heaven of heavens, and although he 
may labour occasionally in the expres- 
sion of a thought, we feel that it is the 
thought of one belonging to a superior 
race ; and in the case of Pitt, there is 
a majesty of assertion, a homage of 
elf-respect, expressing itself in noble 
thoughts, which indicate a nature cast 
in a loftier mould than thatof Erskine. 
There can be little difference in 
Opinion as to Erskine’s merits as a 
pleader. Brougham thus explains his 
success :— 


In no one sentence is the subject—the 
business on hand—the case—the client—the 
verdict lost sight of; and the fire of that 
oratory, or rather that rhetoric (for it is 
quite under discipline) which was melting 
the hearts and dazzling the understandings 
of his hearers, had not the power to touch 
for an instant the hard head of the Nisi 
Prius Lawyer from which it radiated, or to 
make him swerve even from the minuter de- 
tails most befitting his purpose, and the al- 
ternate admissions and disavowals . best 
adapted to put his case in the safest position. 


From forensic eloquence Brougham 
passes to the consideration of the ora- 
tory of the pulpit. He asks how it 
happens that, considering the advan- 
tages of the preacher over all other 
orators in asublime range of subjects, 
and in an audience who are compelled 
to attend, or at least to remain, elo- 
quence in the pulpit is so very rare ; 
and he answers that the reason is that 
—— feel more strongly appeals 
made to them upon matters before 
their eyes, and at the present time, 
than topics drawn from the evidence 
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of things unseen, and which refer to 
the period when time shall be no 
more. 

Of the Frenchpulpit orators, Broug- 
ham gives the preference to Massil- 
lon as the most Demosthenic, holding 
him much superior to Bossuet. We 
cannot resist the temptation of afford- 
ing our readers an Crpernans of 
judging for themselves, by a citation 
of the passages which are considered 
the master-pieces of each ; and we will 
also quote a celebrated passage from 
Robert Hall, which seems to rank 
him on a par with either of the French 
divines. 

Brougham gives a translation of 
what he considers the correctest of 
the several readings of the celebrated 
passage of Massillon’s sermon on the 
small number of the elect, which we 
are told made his audience start to 
their feet :— 


‘ I figure to myself that our last hour is 
come; the heavens are opening over our 
heads. Time is no more, and Eternity has 
begun. Jesus Christ is about to appear, to 
judge us according to our deserts; and we 
are here awaiting at his hands the sentence 
of everlasting life or death. I ask you now— 
stricken with terror like yourselves—in no 
wise separating my lot from yours, but pla- 
cing myself in the situation in which we all 
must one day stand before God our Judge— 
if Christ, I ask you, were at this moment to 
come to make the awful partition of the just 
and the unjust—think you that the greater 
number would be saved? Do you believe 
that the numbers would be equal? If the 
lives of the multitude here present were sifted, 
would he find among us ten righteous— 
would he find a single one? 


The selection from Bossuet is taken 
from a sermon on the Day of Judg- 
ment ; the translation is ours :— 


The assize is opened—the Judge is seated. 
Criminal! come plead your case. But you 
have little time to prepare yourself! O God, 
how short is the time to unravel an affuir so 
complicated as that of your reckoning and 
your life. Ah, why address superfluous 
cries! Ah, why do you bitterly sigh after 
so many lost years—vainly, uselessly | There 
is no more time to you. You enter the re- 
gion of Eternity. See, there is no more visi- 
ble sun to commence and finish the days, the 
seasons, the years. It is the Lord himself 
who now begins to measure all things by his 
own infinity. . I see you astonished and hor- 
ror-struck at the presence of your Judge ; 
but look also at your accusers, those poor 
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who are raising their voices against your ine 
exorable hardness. 


And now for Hall :— 


I cannot but imagine the virtuous heroes, 
legislators, and patriots of every age and 
country are bending from their elevated seats 
to witness this contest, as if they were incapa- 
ble of enjoying their eternal repose. Enjoy that 
repose, illustrious immortals! Your mantle 
fell when you ascended; and thousands in- 
flamed with your spirit are ready to swear 
by Him that sitteth upon the throne and liveth 
Sor ever and ever, that they will protect free- 
dom in her last asylum, and never desert that 
cause which you sustained by your labours 
and cemented with your blood. And thon, 
sole Ruler among the children of men, to 
whom the shields of the earth belong, gird 
on thy sword, thou most Mighty; go forth 
with our hosts in the day of battle. 


As the only compensation we can 
make for these most imperfect re- 
marks, we earnestly recommend the 
reader to peruse the Rhetorical Arti- 
cles of Lord Brougham. There is 
probably no better vade mecum of 
oratory in our language. The author 
is a consummate orator himself, the 
most competent man living to teach 
his art, and no better way could be 
imagined than that which he has se- 
lected, namely, a cursory review of 
ancient and modern eloquence, illus- 
trated by quotations whose excellence 
has been guaranteed by the unanimous 
suffrage of all men of letters. One 
important lesson they will at least 
learn from these articles, for it is the 
one most frequently and most empha- 
tically inculeated by the author, 
namely, that eloquence is an art 
rather than a gift—an art which re- 
quires the greatest special labour to 
learn, and which implies the greatest 
amount of general learning. He, 
‘the earnest student,’ who will not be 
deterred by these difficulties, and 
who, with adequate preparation, will 
devote himself to the study of the 
art of eloquence, will derive the 
greatest benefit from these articles ; 
while he who is deterred by the la- 
bour which, to his surprise, he — will 
find is n in an art which 


haply he thought was of the easiest 
acquisition—open to all who have the 
two requisites of brass and volubility 
—will also derive benefit if he takes 
these precepts to heart. He will 
avoid making a fool of himself, and 
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save others from the infliction of 
much unnecessary talk. 


We have already indicated the 
light in which we purpose to regard 
the ‘ Historical Sketches,’ and the use 
we mean to make of them, namely, as 
illustrating the career of the ambi- 
tious man in general, and as illustra- 
ting reflectively the character of 
Brougham, whom we have selected 
asatype. But in this view the pri- 
mary question is—can we trust these 
sketches as giving a true insight into 
the character and motives of the men 
they purport to pourtray? We think 
we may. There is intrinsic evidence 
in each instance that Lord Brougham 
wishes to tell the truth, for he neither 
exaggerates the virtues of those who 
belong to his own party, nor slurs 
over their defects, and he is equally 
just to those of the opposite party, 
with some of whom he had been en- 
gaged in actual conflict. In the se- 
cond place, we can have no doubt of 
his ability to give a just and discri- 
minating character, once we are satis¢ 
fied of his honesty. <A statesman 
himself, who has experienced most of 
the phases of political life, who has 
run the gamut from something very 
like demagogism, to something be- 
yond conservatism, Brougham has 
the advantage as a political portrait 
a over most living men. He 

as a manifest advantage both over 
those who are still in the heat of 
rty passion, and over those who 
ave never mixed in party strife, or 
felt the ardent emotions which spring 
from ambition ; for both the impas- 
sioned and the calm view of men and 
things present themselves to him—the 
one from memory, the other in the 
present, and the one corrects and 
clears the other. But without fur- 
ther preface let us join that group of 
listeners round Brougham, as he 
stands below the portrait of Walpole. 


On the whole he gives you a fa- 
vourable idea of that celebrated 
statesman, and one as different as 
might be from that which we would 
be compelled to entertain, if we be- 
lieved the reports of his political ad- 
versaries, the patriots of the day, after 
the definition of Samuel Johnson. Of 
ancient, honourable, and wealthy fa- 
mily, Robert Walpole entered public 
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life under theauspices of Marlborough ; 
and when, according to our author, 
“a vile court intrigue saved France 
from being undone by the victories of 
that + man, when what St. Simon 
calls the ‘miracle de Londres’ unex- 
pectedly rescued Louis XIV from his 
doom,” Walpole threw up his place 
with the Duke. The offence was not 
forgiven ; he was impeached and sent 
to the Tower on a ao of having 
received £900 from a contractor. 

The ch was substantially true, 
and the only extenuation which can 
be pleaded is, thatthey who impeached 
him would have done the same thing 
if they had the opportunity, and many 
of them had in reality done worse. 

Corruption, in fact, was the disease 
of the day—an epidemic which not 
unfrequently follows in the wake of a 
revolution. But to extenuate the 
sins of an individual in consideration 
of the general turpitude, is dangerous ; 
for it isa tempting method to excuse 
our own infirmities, to cast part of 
the burden of our sins on the broad 
shoulders of society, and go on our 
way sinning and rejoicing, not because 
we are better than others, but because 
others are so very bad we can hardly 
be worse than they are. 

Whether worse or better, Walpole 
left £200,000, when it was notorious 
he lived at a rate nearly double his 
income ; nor will his celebrated specu- 
lation in South Sea Stock, although 
he got a thousand per cent. profit, ac- 
count for the balance at his credit. 

So much with respect to his 
sonal corruption. Ashe rather boasted 
of than concealed his corruption of 
others, it seems unnecessary to inquire 
further into its reality : but we hardly 
agree with Lord Brougham when he 
felicitates his readers on the loftier 
tone of our public morality. It may 
have been so in 1839, when he wrote 
this article, but in 1856 it may be 
questioned whether our public men 
are so immaculate as to entitle them 
to throw stones against the glass- 
houses of the members of Commons in 
Walpole’s day. No doubt, our pre- 
miers and whippers-in do not in gene- 
ral carry on the business of political 

uasion by means of the currency. 

ou are not asked to dinner and find 

a five-hundred Bank of England note 
under your plate ; but if you get a 
post for yourself, for your brother, or 
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your cousin, ora relation of your wife, 
worth as much a year, the motive 
brought to bear on you may be some- 
what more refined, but it is essentiall 

the same. Walpole, however, dif- 
fered from our modern vote-brokers, 
in openly, and—what was rather ag- 
gravating to those who sold, and cer- 
tainly more expensive to him, the 
buyer—contemptuously stating his 
opinion of the purchasability of public 
men. ‘“ Every man has his price; if 
you don’t buy him, he becomes a pa- 
triot”—a maxim not without some- 
thing to say for itself in the present 
day. “ Patriots are easily raised. I 
have myself made many a one; ’tis 
but to refuse an unreasonable demand, 


and up springs a patriot.” Lord 


Brougham also fathers upon Walpole 
the noted definition of sutinales as 
“a lively sense of favours to come.” 
Such frankness must have increased 
the cost of corruption fully twenty 


cent. 

It is difficult to account for the sue- 
cess of Walpole’s political career, and 
for his long tenure of unbroken power. 
Brougham but half solves the diffi- 
culty :— 


Inferior to many in qualities that dazzle 
the multitude, and undervaluing the mere 
outward accomplishments of English statess 
manship—nay, accounting them merits only 
so far as they conduced to parliamentary and 
to popular influence, and even much unders 
valuing their effects in that direction—Wal- 
pole yet ranks in the very highest class of 
those whose unvarying prudence, clear appre- 
hension, fertility of resources to meet unex 
pected difficulties, firmness of purpose, just 
and not seemingly exaggerated self-con. 
fidence, point them out by common consent 
as the men qualified to guide the course of 
human affairs, to ward off public dangers, and 
to watch over the peace of empires. His 
knowledge was sound and practical; it was 
like all his other qualities, for use and not 
for ornament, yet he lacked nothing of the 
information which in his day formed the pro- 
vision of the politician. With men his ac- 
quaintance was extensive, and it was pro- 
found. His severe judgment, the somewhat 
misanthropic bias to which reference has been 
made, never misled him; it only put him on 
his guard, and it may safely be affirmed that 
no man ever made fewer mistakes in his 
intercourse either with adversaries or with 
friends, or the indifferent world. 


Perhaps it may serve to the more 
eomplete solution of the problem in- 
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volved in the political success of a 
man who wanted some of the requi- 
sites we have deemed essential to the 
success of the man of ambition, that 
the times in which he -flourished 
somewhat resembled France of the 
present day. England had only re- 
cently passed through a cycle of in- 
tense political excitement, and lass'- 
tude, corruption, and want of public 
principle had been the natural result 
of the reaction; a desire to make 
money had replaced the desire of 
glory, whether on the field of battle 
or in the equally exciting field of 
revolutionary politics. In such a 
state of society any power which 
offers protection to the “men of 
order” is sure of the adhesion of the 
majority, and the very mediocrity of 
its professions, the “‘ safeness” of its 
character, only increases its strength. 
Preserve property, foster trade, pro- 
mote public companies, and a nation 
just recovering from a revolution can 
do for a time without glory and with- 
out excitement other than that of 
gambling. 
Lerd Broughans devotes considera- 
ble space to a consideration of the 
character of Bolingbroke. It is a 
finished portrait, painted con amore, 
from the latent idea that 
there was something in the character 
of Bolingbroke akin to his own. 
Bolingbroke has left a reputation of 
being the greatest of English orators, 
though there is not in existence a 
solitary speech of his whereby we 
may test the accuracy of the common 
report. His fastidious contemporaries 
thought his eloquence supernatural, 
and when we consider that Swift and 
Pope were among them, we know not 
of any other English orator to whose 
excellence such testimony can be 
brought. And Pitt, looking to this 
great traditional fame, thought that a 
h of Bolingbroke was a greater 
desideratum than any of the missing 
classics ; while Brougham agrees as 
to this general opinion, on indeper- 
dent grounds, 


If Bolingbroke spoke as he wrote he must 
have been the greatest of modern orators, as 
far as composition goes ; for he has the raci- 
ness and spitit, occasionally even the fire, 
perhaps not the vehemence, of Fox, with 
richer imagery and far more correct diction; 
the accnrate composition of Pitt, with in- 
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finitely more grace and variety ; the copious- 
ness, alinost the learning, and occasionally the 
depth of Burke, without his wearily elaborate 
air; his speech never degenerates for an 
instant into dissertation, which Burke scarcely 
ever avoids, 


We cannot resist the temptation of 
inserting one of the ges from Bo- 


lingbroke’s writings, Brougham 
adduces in support of his opinion. It 
is taken from the celebrated dedica- 
tion to Sir Robert Walpole :— 


Should a minister govern in various in- 
stances of domestic and foreign management, 
ignorantly, weakly, or even wickedly, and yet 
pay this reverence and bear this regard to the 
constitution, he would deserve certainly much 
better quarter, and would meet with it too 
from every man of sense and honour, than a 
minister who should conduct the administra- 
tion with great ability and success, and 
should at the same time procure and abet, or 
even connive at such indirect violations of 
the rules of the constitution as tend to the 
destraction of it; or even at such evasions as 
tend to render it useless. A minister who 
had the ill qualities of both of these, and the 
good qualities of neither; who made his ad- 
ministration hateful in some respects and des- 
picable in others; who sought that security 
by ruining the constitution which he had 
forfeited by dishonouring the government ; 
who encouraged the profligate and seduced the 
unwary to concur in this design, by affecting 
to explode all public spirit, and to ridicule 
every form of our constitution—such a 
minister would be looked upon most justly as 
the shame and scourge of his country. Sooner 
or later he would full without pity, and it is 
harl to say what punishinent would be pro- 
portional to his crimes. 


We have little time to trace the 
orbit of this wandering star, but the 
leading incidents of his political life 
are sufficiently known to deprive him 
of any claim to the respect of any 
party in the political world. His in- 
trigues to overthrow the govern- 
ment of Godolphin and Marlborough, 
in which he succeeded, to the infinite 
injury of his country ; his intrigues 
to overthrow the Protestant succes- 
sion, in which he failed to his coun- 
try’s advantage; his banishment; his 
service with the Stuarts ; his deser- 
tion of them and his return to retire- 
ment, literature, ennui, and political 
infamy, are known to every reader of 
history. But the political Satan ~had 
amiable points in his character; his 
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attachment. to his friends was warm 
and zealous, and they cultivated it and 
looked up. to him with somewhat like 
idolatry. 


His spirit was high and manly, his courage, 
personal and political, was without a stain. 
He had no sordid propensities; his faults 
were not mean or paltry ; they were, both in 
his private life and his public, on a large 
scale, creating for the most part wonder or 
terror more than scorn or contempt. .... 
That the genius which he displayed in the 
Senate—his wisdom, his address, his re- 
sources in council—should, when joined to 
fascinating manners and literary accomplish- 
ments, have made him sine in society with- 
out a rival, can easily be comprehended. So 
great an orator, so noble a person in figure 
and demeanour, one so little under dominion 
of the principle which makes men barsh, and 
the restraint which renders their manners for- 
mal, was sure to captivate all superficial ad- 
mirers, and even to win the more precious 
applause of superior minds. 


Such was Bolingbroke ; one of those 
men who to the rarest endowments of 
genius add an almost total want of 
principle, and whose influence, both 
on their contemporaries and on bl 

ing 


terity, is almost entirely evil, len 
attractions to vice and prestige to a 
course of conduct setting at defiance 
all notions of duty. 

Nor in such cases is there any suffi- 
cient antidote. The desire of fame is 
the great motive influencing the nobler 
order of public men. ower may 
have its attractions, and even the de- 
sire of wealth has urged many to 
climb the difficult asceut of state pre- 
ferment ; but it is the aspiration after 
the praise of future ages—a motive 
perhaps irrational and ideal, but noble 
and chivalrous—which has been the 
main sustaining:motive of all those 
who have left their impress on his- 
tory ; but when, as in a case like 
Bolingbroke’s, this crowning glory is 
seen to be secured without the. aid, 
and even in defiance of virtue, the 
spring of moral excellence is poisoned 
in its purest source, and the stream 
which otherwise would fertilize na- 
tions, forced into the narrow channels 
of egotism, becomes a torrent devas- 
tating the face of society. 

Perhaps the best corrective against 
the influence of such anarchs of his- 
tory is to point out that in general 
their career results in the shipwreck 
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of their personal fortunes; and the 
reason is, that they, want one set of 
those dual qualifications which we 
have. mentioned as necessary in the 
successful man of ambition. Thus, for 
instance, Bolingbroke, unhesitating 
in action—whose whole career, in fact, 
was a series of coups d’ ctat—was de- 
ficient in that party honour which 
alone can. secure adherents; and 
——- no man could be less accused 
of allowing the grass to Ww, under 
his heels, he was utterly destitute of 
that patience and perseverance essen- 
trial to any lasting result. 

In this and in other respects his 
character presents an _ instructive 
contrast to that of Walpole, who, 
while deficient in the qualities which 
rendered Bolingbroke notorious and 
pernicious, was eminently endowed 
with those which, if they could not 
have added to Bolingbroke’s fame, 
would to a certainty have made-him 
an eminently useful man in the state. 
While, on the other hand, had some- 
what of Bolingbroke’s dash been ad- 
ded to the /aissez-aller nature of Wal- 
pole, his name might be mentioned 
with admiration by those young and 
ardent spirits who are the heralds of 
fame, and who now accord to him 
only a.very dubious respect, if they 
do not absolutely decry his memory. 

We now aceompany Lord Brougham 
to the portrait of a statesman who, to 
all Bolingbroke’s ability and impe- 
tuosity, combined a sagacity equal 
to that of Walpole, with a high and 
unstained honor without a parallel. 

No man occupies so pure and un- 
sullied a page in English history as 
that greatest of statesmen and patriots, 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 
Lord Brougham is among his sincere 
admirers, as, indeed, who is- the 
Englishman of what party or sect 
soever, who does not admire that 
pure and lofty patriot who knew .no 
party or sectarian policy, save the 
good of his country ? 

- The following is one of several 
delineations of Chatham’s character 
by our author :— 


The first place among the great qualities 
which. distinguished Lord Chatham is un- 
questionably due to firmness of purpose, 
resolute determination in the pursuit of his 
objects. Quicquid, vult, id valde vult, and 
although extremely apt,to exist in excess, it 
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must be admitted to be the foundation of all 
true of character. Everythin 
however, depends on the endowments in 
company of which it is found; and in Lord 
Chatham these were of a very high order. 
The quickness with which he could ascertain 
his object and discover his road to it, was 
fully commensurate with his perseverance 
and his boldness in pursuing it; the firmness 
of wen which he held his advantage 
led by the rapidity of the 
Gunes Yet which he discovered it, 
Add to this a mind eminently fertile 
in resources ; a cow which nothing 
could daunt in the choice of his means; a 
resolution equally indomitable in their appli- 
cation; a genius, in short, origipal and 
which bounded over the petty obsta- 
cles raised by ordinary men—their squeamish- 
hess, and their precedents, and their forms 
and their regularities—and forced away his 
path h the entanglements of this base 
undergrowth to the worthy object ever in 
view, the prosperity and renown of his 
country. In ing his course towards 


exposed himself undaunted to the 

of the court, while he battled against its 
corruptions, and confronted unappalled the 
rudest shocks of public indignation, while he 
resisted the dictates of ici i 

and could conscientiously exclaim, with an 
illustrious statesman of ‘antiquity, ** Ego hoe 
animo semper fui, ut invidiam virtute par- 
tam, gloriam non invidiam putarem. 


The success of the administration 
of Chatham is familiar to every “4 
of history. He found the Ved be 
the most depressed state in whic 
had ever stood in the parte chant 
of Europe, he left it undisputably, 
and for the first time in , the 

paramount wer Nw _ world. 
: E These,” said Horace Walpole, “ are 
the doings of Mr. Pitt, = they ore 
marvellous in our eyes.” 

His ministry was the despotism of 
genius :— 


Upon his first 
the conduct of the war he stood single 
among his colleagues, and tendered his resig- 
ration should they persist in their dissent ; 
they at once succumbed, and from that hour 
ceased to have an opinion of their own upon 
any branch of public affairs. Nay, so abso- 
lately was he determined to have the control 
of these measures, of which he knew the re- 


a wlan the Wows Led him —*. that he 


ralty not Pies te cmemeiine of 
own department ; and no less emifent'a 
character than Lord Anson, a8 well a8 


pas for changing 
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junior Lords, was — to sign the naval 
orders issued by Mr. Pitt, while the writing 
was covered over from their eyes. 


None but a man who held his com- 
mission to rule direct from nature 
could have acted in this way, and 
none other would have been obeyed. 
“Can I choose my own king?” sa 
the erudite Teufelsdrockh. “TI can 
7 my own King Popinjay, and 

oo er farce an tragedy I may 
with him, but he who is to be my 
ruler, whose will is to be higher than 
my will, was chosen forme in Heaven.” 

Chatham’s whole mind was kingly. 
While fighting what he thought the 
battle of the Constitution in the per- 
son of Wilkes, he took special care 
to mark his abhorrence of that dema- 
gogue’s character, “as one not deserv- 
ing to be ranked with the human 
species.” Nor did he lower the lofty 
tone which was his by right even to 
hereditary royalty ; and George III., 
icoeeet he was and eo ~~ 
ideas of his ive, to yiel 
like others, Pr the will of this a" 

We have scanty materials for esti- 
mating his great reputation as an 
orator. His speech on the employ- 
ment of the Indians in the American 
war is the longest extant, but it is 
somewhat hacknied, and loses its 
effect from our familiarity with it 
sinee our school days. Brovigham 

ives some other selections not so well 

nown, a few of which we will in- 


Speaking of confidence in a medio- 
cre ministry, which he tolerated and 
sometimes patronised, he said, after 
giving them credit for characters fair 


enough :— 


Confide in you? O no! You must 
pardon me, ee ena plant 
of slow growth in an aged boso’ 


In the Wilkes controversy, he 
said :— 


The Constitution at this moment stands 
violated. If the breach be effectually re« 
paired, the people will retarn to tranquillity. 
If not, let discord reign forever! I know te 
what point my language will appear directed, 
but I have the principles of an Englishman, 
and I utter them without fear or reserve, 
Rather than that the Constitation should be 
tamely given up, and our birthrights be sur. 
funtoved ton despotic minister, I hope, my 
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Lords, old as 1am, that I shall see the 
tion brought to an issue, and fairly be- 
tween the people and government. 


Tn an ent on Parliamentary 
Privilege, he says :— 


The man may in his cottage bid 
defiance to all the forces of the crown. It 
may be frail, its roof may shake, the wind 
may blow through it, the sterm may enter, 
the rain may enter—but the King of England 
cannot enter! All his force dares not cross 
the threshold of the ruined tenement, 


“ These examples,” says Brougham, 
“may serve to convey a pretty ac- 
curate idea of the peculiar vein of 
eloquence which distinguished this 
great man’s speeches, It was of the 
very highest order ; vehement, fiery, 
close to the subject, concise, some- 
times eminently, even boldly figura- 
tive; it was original and surprising, 
yet quite natural, To call it argu- 
ment would be an abuse of terms ; 
but it had always a sufficient founda- 
tion in reason to ayoid any appearance 
of inconsistency or error, or wander- 
ing from the point,” 


It cannot be denied that Chatham 
was deficient in some of the requisites 
we have desiderated in the success- 
fully ambitious man. He had no 
compromise about him. He was 
commanding, imperious, and seldom 
used conciliation. He walked straight 
forward to his object, despising and 
overthrowing all obstacles, yet, 
notwithstanding his vehemence, his 
political life was unstained by any 
violentact of authority. For Chatham 
was one of nature’s autocrats, to 
whom people yielded by instinct. 
It was not n for him to per- 
suade when he could command, nor 
to strain his legal authority when 
there was no opposition to his 
wishes, 

Burke, Pitt, Fox, have been drawn 
by the masters of every school, and 
we are thus acquainted with their 
minutest lineaments seen under all 
varieties of light. Yet let us not 
through this familiarity, deprive 
these great men of the high consider- 
ation to which they are entitled. 
And to keep us from any such error, 
let us simply ask ourselves what 
statesmen since their death have ap- 
proached, or even equalled them? 
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Who those who since their time 
have the destinies of England, 
with thesolitary exception of Welling. 
ton, have carried captive in their career 
the most distingui of their 
contemporaries ? ith the one ex, 
ception, England has had no natural 
leaders since, The days of allegiance 
to uncrowned merit are gone, not 
because there is any want of willing 
subjects, but because the dynasty 
of the kings by right divine has 
disa) . Party men now are 
kept ther pany a7 y ties; 
the spirit of clique seized on the 
vacant throne of genius. Political 
adhesion now depends either on con- 
nection by marriage, or on the natural 
attraction inherent in the dispensers of 
patronage for the time being ; and the 
most obsequious of political adhe- 
rents feels in his inner nature a pro- 
teat in favour of his own indepen. 
dence—a tacit caveat that his obe- 
dience is not to be construed into an 
admission of any natural right to 
qoramenpe in the party Suer » and 
that the fact of the one ruling and 
the other obeying is merely an acci- 
dent. 

But it is not alone in politics that 
this want of the Keenig is felt, We 
feel the void everywhere in society. 
There is no one to look up to, No 
one whom if undressed, literally and 
metaphorically, we would see any 
propriety in obeying. This arises 
not so much from the intellectual 
mediocrity of the -— from its 
moral degradation, aristocrac 
have lost much of their nobility, 
Gentlemanly feeling is dying away— 
the old way of estimating things 
which was somewhat confused and 
hazy, because viewed through the 
light of a hundred emotions of the 
heart, undefined in their limits and 
fluctuating in their obligations with 
all the varieties of character among 
individual ee 8 d fine Fae! 
painting, —has given toa 
Peesion, definite system by which the 
value of every one, human and divine, 
can be ascertained within a hundred 
Adhesion to statesman A, 
will give mea chance of a 
post worth per annum ; and 
adhesion to B, will give me a chance 
of £600 per annum, therefore I will 
adhere to B. I have no definite 
conviction on the question which of 








their principles is best for the coun- 
try ; there is a deal to be said on 
both sides, and individually they are 
both very “ respectable” men ; but I 
have the chance of getting twice as 
much from B as from A, and it is a 
duty I owe to my family and to my- 
self, to stand by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, to whom God be gracious, 
and send a 7 appreciation of 
my merits, else 1 may feel it my 
duty to turn a patriot. 

But to return to our three states- 
men. 

It is a common mistake among 
those who have not read Burke’s 
works, to call him a mere theorist, 
but he was the most cautious and 
practical of statesmen, thoroughly 
aware of the intense action and re- 
action in humanaffairs, and therefore 
never attempting to carry principles 
to their extreme consequences. He 
knew that constitutions grew, and 
could not be spun out of logic ; and 
so he laboured rather to ameliorate 
than to change—to modify than to 
subvert. In fact, the political ideas 
he propounded were not unlike those 
of the “ Idée Napoleonienne,” only 
expressed in richer language, and 
modified by their adaptation to a 
constitutional system of government. 
He had the same preference as the 
two Napoleons for a perfect machine, 
with as few clogs or useless wheels as 
may be; but Burke’s machine be- 
hoved to go by wind, by water, or by 
steam, and sometimes to stand still ; 
whereas the engine of the Bona- 
partes ‘was constructed with a view 
to perpetual motion under the in- 
fluence of steam only, and that al- 
ways at high pressure. 

rougham thinksBurke exaggerated 
the mischiefs to be apprehended from 
the French revolution, He might, he 
says, have foreseen the ibility of a 
“new, orderly, and profitable govern- 
ment” rising out of the ruins of the 
Republic. ‘ Alithis we now see clear- 
ly enough,” he says, “having survived 
Mr. Burke forty years.” ‘We who 
have survived another eighteen years 
since Brougham made this remark, 
haveseen this “new, orderly, and pro- 
fitable government” disappear from 
the face of the earth, and another go- 
vernment, very orderly, though some- 
what like'a despotism, occupy its place. 
Barke has not yet been proved to have 
been wrong: 
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The career of this distinguished 
statesman corroborates our remarks 
as to the qualifications necessary to 
gain the prizes of ambition. Burke's 
mind was of the meditative cast, and 


he was far too honest to make use of 


coups detat to further his advance- 
ment, while, great man though he was, 
he had not the majesty of Chatham to 
enable him to rise without them. The 
consequence was, that his career as 
a statesman, so far as his personal 
advancement was concerned, was a 
failure. 

Brougham gives a discriminating, 
and of course an incongruous charac- 
ter of Fox. With such capacities to 
rise in his higher nature, and such 
facility of sinking in his lower nature, 
no one presents so puzzling a problem 
as Fox, if we attempt a moral esti- 
mate of ‘his character. He seems, 
while we contemplate him, to undergo 
a perpetual metempsychosis. At one 
time he is Cato, and again he is Me- 
phistopheles. We see him now as 
Socrates, scattering maxims of wis- 
dom and morality; the morrow he is 
the ruined bler, not unfrequently 
in a state of intoxication. Then ano- 
ther change comes over him : he goes 
to the House, and declaims in majestic 
terms on the rights of mankind, and 
his audience feel themselves elevated 
in moral tone as they listen to him; 
but next day there is a subscription to 
pay his gambling debts, which he ac- 
cepts without hesitation. A great 
patriot, he yet seemed to wish for the 
triumph of Napoleon over hiscountry, 
and he thwarted Pitt in his attem 
tocheck the aggrandisement of Russia. 
Continually declaiming in favour of 
liberty, and denouncing the ministry 
as embarked in a conspiracy against 
the constitution, he retired with his 
party from the House of Commons, 
where it was his duty to watch over 
that very constitution, and defend it 
from all attacks. 

Pitt wasa much simpler character; 
cold, able, statuesque, draping himself 
in a proud self-respect which rendered 
him incapable of any meanness, or of 
anything tending to abate the dignity 
of his public life ; he was a statesman 
modelled on the schoolboy notions of 


thepatriot of Greece or Rome ; equally 
as perfect, uncorruptible, and uncom- 
promising, and as little capable of 
sympathising with the infirmities and 
w esses of ordinary men: 
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We may ~ of Pitt that we admire 
and respect but do not love him; 
though no one now can hate him. Of 
Fox again we must say that we respect 
him mn at all, but we admire the ver- 
satility of his capacious intellect, and 
find it impossible not to love his 
nial, erring, and we must add unprin- 
cipled nature. The former had most 
of the qualities which conduce to po- 
litical power, but wanted conciliation ; 
with which, however, he could dis- 
pense, inheriting as he did much of 
the natural right to command, so 
largely possessed by his father. Fox 
had what Pitt wanted ; no one made 
friends so easily, but he had one defect 
which was fatal to his success as an 
ambitious man—he could not be 
trusted. 

Brougham’s sketch of Lord Melville 
is too racy to be omitted, though the 
Scotch statesman is hardly entitled to 
rank with those whose portraits we 
have been examining. The secret of 
his power, says Brougham, was— 


No doubt owing, partly to the unhesitating 
and unqualified determination which regulated 
his conduct of devoting his whole patronage 
to the support of his party, and to the extent 
of that patronage, from his being so long mi- 
nister of India, as well as having the whole 
Scotch preferment at his absolute disposal ; 
but it was also in part owing to the engaging 
qualities of the man—a steady, determined 
friend, who only stood the faster by those who 
wanted him the more; nay, who even in 
their errors or their faults would not give up 
his adherents. An agreeable companion, from 
the joyous hilarity of his manners, void of all 
affectation, all pride, all pretension; a kind 
and affectionate man in “ the relations of pri- 
vate life.” That such a man should, for so 
many years, have disposed of the votes of 
nearly all the Scotch commoners and peers, 
was the Jess to be wondered at when it is kept 
in view that at that time there was no doubt 
of the ministry's stability ; the political sky 
was clear and settled to the very verge of the 
horizon ; there was nothing to disturb the 
hearts of anxious mortals, The wary and 
pensive Scot felt sure of his election, if he had 
but kept by the true faith, and his path lay 
straight before him. 


“The path of righteous devotion, lead- 
ing unto a blessed preferment.” But 
suddenly the government changed and 
Pitt went out, 


It was, in truth, a crisis to try men’s souls, 
For a while all was uncertainty and conster- 
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nation, all were seen fluttering about like birds 
in an eclipse or a thunderstorm ; no man could 
tell whom he might trust—nay, worse still, 
no man could tell of whom he could ask any- 
thing. It was hard to say, not who were in 
office, but who were likely to remain in office. 
Our countrymen were in dismay and destrue- 
tion. It might truly be said they knew not 
which way to look or whither to turn. But 
such a crisis was too sharp to last, it passed 
away, and then was to be seen a proof of Mr, 
Dundas’s power amongst us, which transcend. 
ed all expectation and almost surpassed belie/, 
if, indeed, it is not rather to be viewed as an 
evidence of the acute foresight, the political 
second sight of the Scottish nation. The 
trusty band in both houscs actually were 
found adhering to him against the existing 
government—nay, he held the proxies of many 
Scottish peers in open opposition! Well 
might his colleague exclaim to the hapless 
Addington, in such unheard of troubles, 
** Doctor, the Thanes fly from us.” When the 
very Scotch peers wavered, and when the 
Grampian hills might next be expected to 
move about, it was time to think that the end 
of all things was at hand, and the return of 
Pitt and security and patronage and Dundas 
speedily ensued, to bless old Scotland, and re- 
ward her providence or her fidelity, her at- 
tachment at once to her patron and to herself, 


If we had space, we would extract 
Brougham’s sketch of Lord Eldon, a 
man in all réspects equipped with 
those qualities cuaapelal to political 
success, 


The Judge, so prone to doubt that he could 
hardly bring his mind to decide, was, in all 
that practically concerned bis party or himself, 
as ready to take a line and to follow it with 
determination of purpose as the least ingenious 
of ordinary statesmen. He, whose fears very 
much resembled his conscientious scruples, of 
which no man spoke more or felt Jess; he was 
about as often the slave of them as the Indian 
is of his deformed little gods, of which he 
makes much and then breaks them to pieces 
or casts them into the fire. Who, be the act 
mild or harsh, moderate or violent, sanctioned 
by the law and constitution or an open out- 
rage upon both, was lieard, indeed, to wail 
and to groan much of painful necessity—often 
vowed to God—spoke largely of conscience — 
complained bitterly of a hard lot ; but the pa- 
ramount sense of duty overcame all other feel- 
ings ; and with wailing and with tears, beat- 
ing his breast and only not tearing his hair, 
he did, in the twinkling of an eye, the act 
which unexpectedly discomfited his adversa- 
ries and secured his own power for ever. 


We have given ample specimens of 
the style of Lord Brougham, chiefly on 
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account of the merit of the extracts 
and their suitability to our object, but 
also because his style is eminently 
suggestive of the man. It is quite a 
natural style, the ring of his own 
sagacious, direct, and powerful mind. 
Deficient in ornament, and even = 
eating a want of imagination, it is by 
no means bald, being impregnated 
throughout by close cogent reasoning, 
which often, in its concentration, rises 
to Demosthenic eloquence. The soli- 
tary object it aims at is to make an 
pent carry theobject in hand, 
to hit the nail right on the head. That 
done, there is no finishing or polish- 
ing, the ment is clenched, and it 
is no slight logical force which will un- 
fasten it. But hismeritsasanauthorare 
not to be estimated b icular pas- 

, but by the method of treatment 
of his subject as a whole, He might, 
had he so chosen, have given more 
finish and ornament to his sentences, 
but he might thereby have sacrificed 
force to elegance—he might have se- 
cured the admiration of the critic and 
failed to convince the reader. In our 
humbleopinion, we think he was right 
to avoid such risks. Brougham was 


substantially a man of action, and only 
by accident, as it were, a man of let- 
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ters; and to have niade this accident 
anything else than a mere clothing te 
the substance, would have been incon- 
uous, But by not being led astray 
in this way by literary ambition, it 
has so happened he has achieved a li- 
terary success, His style is a first- 
class style of its kind, the style of the 
man of business and ambition, the fit 
organ for those who attempt to — 
fortune to their service, who feel that 
they have a right to be heard and 
obeyed. As a master, therefore, of a 
kaneis style, fitted for peculiar 
urposes, we prophecy that Lord 
iam will be popularas an author, 
long after the works of those who, at 
present, enjoy a greater literary re- 
putation shall have been laid aside as 
unnatural and affected. 

For a similar reason we expect that 
the reputation of Lord Brougham, as 
a statesman, will increase with time, 
and that posterity will assign him a 
higher rank among his contemporaries 
than that which he at present occupies ; 
for we hold him to be a real genuine 
man, acting and speaking from the 
dictates of a strong, plain, practical 
mind, without fear, without adulation, 
and, as the greatest of all merits in the 
present day, without affectation. 





